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possible alternatives to the present wafdist 

GOVERNMENT IN EGYPT 
A Conversation with Edgard Gallad Pasha 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Bevin. (Received 11th January) 


(No. 7) Cairo, 

Sir, 5th January, 1951. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith 
a record of a conversation!') which Edgard 
Gallad Pasha, the well-known pro-Palace 
newspaper proprietor, had with me when 
he called recently, as he occasionly does at 
his own request, to see me. Gallad Pasha, 
who is a Christian of Syrian origin and 
therefore eyed askance as an intruder by 
native-born Egyptians, is still one of the 
small inner circle of confidential political ad¬ 
visers of King Farouk. Although on reason¬ 
ably good personal terms with Nahas Pasha 
and making a show of friendship with the 
Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs, Maitre 
Ibrahim Farag (the only Copt in the 
Cabinet), Gallad is, and always has been, 
opposed to the Wafd having unrestricted 
power in the Government, professedly on 
I he grounds that they spend the country's 
substance on riotous living; but more 
probably, if the truth were known, because 
he sincerely believes that a benevolent 
monarchical despotism would be a better- 
fitting and more natural regime for an 
oriental country like Egypt than a mon¬ 
archy with whose constitutional preroga¬ 
tives a popular “ Tammany Hall ” majority 
must eventually come into serious and 
Possibly fatal conflict. 

2- At all events, from the first days of 
the Wafd’s return to power, Gallad Pasha 
y/ l . s prophesied (and doubtless advised 
Kmg Farouk) that they would bring the 
country to the verge of bankruptcy within 
twelve months by lavish spending to buy 
? ver the police and army and by racketeer- 
mg in supplies and public works' contracts; 
ar >d that as a result they would be com¬ 
pelled to divert public attention towards 
p-lations with Britain. If, according to 
Gallad, the Wafd should succeed in com¬ 


pelling Britain to concede Egypt's national 
aspirations, they would surge forward on a 
wave of popular applause for some months 
longer after which they would have to give 
place to an administration charged with the 
task of cleaning up the financial and 
economic mess; but if, on the other hand, 
the Wafd should fail with Britain, as Gallad 
Pasha expected and possibly hoped, because 
of Britain’s inability, in a darkening inter¬ 
national situation, to concede Egypt's ex¬ 
treme demands, they would have to go at 
once. The question therefore arose in 
Gallad’s mind whom, in due course, he 
should advise the King to summon in the 
place of Nahas. He has canvassed this 
question for some months past in the 
Embassy and also, evidently, elsewhere. 
He would doubtless like to be able to 
tender the Monarch advice which he could 
say had British approval; for all Egypt, 
from King Farouk downwards, likes to feel 
that the next man in gets off to a fair start 
with Britain. Such thoughts bring comfort 
and solace in a changing and uncertain 
world. But if this has indeed been Gallad 
Pasha’s object in canvassing the Embassy, 
he has gone empty away. Indeed it now 
seems clear that though he cannot bring 
himself to give up toying with the names of 
possible successors to Nahas Pasha and 
even with alternative regimes, he has, reluc¬ 
tantly come to the conclusion that despite 
the general state of the country and despite 
the failure of the Government hitherto to 
conclude a new treaty with Britain, Nahas 
Pasha could, after a year in power, un¬ 
doubtedly win again, hands down, on a fair 
and free appeal to the electorate. 

3. This appreciation, if true, may partly 
explain, I think, why Gallad Pasha, who is 
privy to King Farouk's expressed secret 
desire to see Egypt reach a sensible military 
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agreement with us, has often, in recent 
months, used his columns to fan the flames 
of extreme popular demands. This for him 
has had the dual advantage of implying 
that King Farouk is as good a patriot as 
the most extreme of them, and at the same 
time of making a Wafdist failure to achieve 
agreement on anything less than these ex¬ 
treme demands a certainty. In other words, 
Gallad Pasha, despite his no doubt genuine 
desire to help King Farouk reach a sensible 
military agreement with us (if only because 
the stability of the Throne may in certain 
circumstances depend on it), and despite 
the useful influence he could, if so minded, 
exercise through his French and Arabic 
dailies, has never felt able to endorse 
publicy, or apply privately, a policy ex¬ 
pressly aimed at achieving such an arrange¬ 
ment. His policies, at the best, mean no 
more than the contrivance of a series of 
changes of power, excluding a solely Wafd¬ 
ist Government, in the hope that something 
wii! eventually turn up to enable someone 
whom he has helped to power and who is 
docile towards the King, to achieve some 
sort of agreement with us, or, what is more 
likely, to get along without one. 

4. As will be seen from the record, 
Gallad Pasha did most of the talking; but 
I had to agree with him that after, if not 
solely because of, a year of Wafdist rule, 
the state of the country left much to be 
desired. I also agreed with him with his 
own appreciation that another appeal to the 
electorate would almost certainly produce 
another sweeping Wafdist majority. For 
the rest, I cannot see Neguib El Hilaly 
Pasha heading a Government based on 
popular support in the existing or any other 
freely elected Chamber unless he gained 
Nahas Pasha’s personal support which is 
exceedingly unlikely. If there is to be a 
popular successor to Nahas Pasha, it can, I 
think, only be Fouad Serag El Din Pasha, 
who has been steadily applying himself 
during the past twelve months to winning, 
against just such a contingency, a body of 
personal adherents from sundry Wafdist 
supporters in the Chamber who are not 
themselves actual party members and to 
consolidating his personal position through¬ 
out the country. At the same time, Serag 
El Din who, as Minister of the Interior, 
controls the “ secret funds ” has doubtless 
seen to it that one at least of the most in¬ 
fluential of the King’s friends and confidants 
is well disposed towards him. All this 
would seem to render Fouad Serag El Din’s 


succession secure should the need arise. I 
certainly agree also that it would be folly 
for the King of Egypt nowadays to attempt 
to rule without Parliament. Since the days 
of King Fouad the Egyptians have come to 
know for themselves (if not for the 
Sudanese) the truth of the dictum that 
" Free institutions can be given. They can 
never be taken away.” 

5. To sum up I should say that despite 
the state of the country, in which corrup¬ 
tion and nepotism are rife, despite the 
failure oi the Government to do anything 
substantial to redress public grievances in 
regard to the rising cost of living, despite 
a general feeling of uncertainty about the 
army and misgivings about public security 
generally, despite tne unpopularity of the 
Monarchy and the failure of the present 
” popular ” Government to achieve the well- 
known national aspirations, there is very 
little likelihood of an early change in the 
administration of the country. I think that 
Nashas Pasha’s position is secure within 
his own party and in his country, his 
voluntary retirement most unlikely, and the 
chances of his early removal by command 
of the King remote. If, however, fate 
should take a hand and remove Nahas 
Pasha from the scene, the chances are that 
the Wafdist Administration would continue 
without an appeal to the country under the 
leadership of the present Secretary-General, 
Fouad Serag El Din Pasha. But even if an 
appeal to the electorate were made, there 
is little doubt that the Wafd would again 
secure a large majority. Despite the Wafd’s 
failure to redress popular grievances, it 
undoubtedly remains the most popular 
party in the country to-day and the only 
one with a recognisable nationwide organi¬ 
sation. Memories of days little more than 
a year ago when the Head of the Ad¬ 
ministration and the King were unable 
to appear in public or drive about the 
streets unless surrounded by police with 
tommy-guns and when the Administration, 
though perhaps not quite so corrupt, was 
by no means free from corruption and was, 
moreover, not less inept than the present 
one, are too green in the mind of the man 
in the street to justify any hope that he 
might prefer an alternative to the Wafd 
which, with its many faults and its admit¬ 
tedly few virtues, reflects the image of, and 
thus truly represents, the Egyptian people. | 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 
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JE.1051/5G No. 2 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Political Issues between the United Kingdom and Egypt 

Mr. Bevin to Sir R. Stevenson (Cairo) 


(No. 16. Secret.) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 8 th January, 1951. 

When the Egyptian Ambassador called on 
me to-day he raised the question of the 
political issues between our two countries. 
He thought that the atmosphere was much 
better. He said that, when we were ready 
for another meeting, he would fly out to 
Cairo in advance and prepare the way with 
his Government for the next round. He re¬ 
called that he had had an exchange of views 
with you while you were in London as to 
whether the next discussions should take 
place in Cairo or London. I suggested to 
fhe Ambassador that we should not think 
in terms of transferring the negotiations 
from one capital to the other. It would be 
far better to assume that the discussions 
might take place in either place, and so 
avoid any suggestion that there was any 
differentiation between the two. In point of 
fact, political talks might very well be held 
m Cairo while the military talks took place 
in London, or vice versa. I thought that if 
w e adopted this attitude we should escape 
conflicts of prestige and issues which could 
°nly hinder a final solution. 

2. I then asked the Ambassador whether 
his Government had given any further 
thought to the question of timing. Speaking 
entirely for myself and without having dis¬ 
cussed it with the Prime Minister or in the 
Cabinet, I thought it would be well to study 
mis question. He must not take this as a 
°rmal proposal to his Government. But if 
We agreed to transfer responsibility, the 
crucial question arose of the maintenance 
°f *he efficiency of the base during the pre- 
jf nt critical period. In order to make sure 

at t ie Egypti ans were capable of shoulder¬ 


ing this task, two things appeared to me to 
be absolutely vital: first, a firm agreement 
for proper supervision by the British, since 
it was out of the question to hand over an 
intricate technical thing like a military base 
in the lighthearted way that some people had 
suggested. Secondly, there must be a pro¬ 
perly organised transfer over a period of 
years. 

3. It had occurred to me, and here I was 
speaking entirely without commitment, that, 
if it was finally agreed that the combat 
force should go, leaving behind them a 
supervisory control in some form, the 
evacuation might be spread over a period of 
five years. The Ambassador said that this 
question of timing had also been giving his 
Government anxiety. He told me that they 
had been thinking in terms of three or four 
years, if some agreement could be reached; 
but it was the question of the presence in 

, Egypt of British troops in uniform which 
was creating such difficulties for them politi¬ 
cally. Still, the Egyptian Government were 
studying the same problem as His Majesty’s 
Government, and that was a hopeful sign. 

4. I replied that I could not put anything 
concrete to the Ambassador because no 
report had yet been received from the mili¬ 
tary experts. The Cabinet had not decided 
anything, but that did not prevent me from 
trying to find the right answer. I undertook 
to send for him when the report was ready 
and try to make the arrangements for the 
next stage of the discussions. 

5. I am sending a copy of this despatch to 
British Middle East Office. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 
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JE 1112/5 No. 3 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Anglo-Egyptian Financial Negotiations 


Mr. Bevin to Sir R. 

(No. 15. Confidential) Foreign Office. 

Sir, 8 th January , 1951. 

The Egyptian Ambassador called on me 
this morning to discuss the current Anglo- 
Egyptian financial negotiations. Amr 
Pasha explained that the purpose of his 
visit was to indicate to His Majesty's Gov¬ 
ernment that his Government were particu¬ 
larly anxious that there should be no 
breakdown in the talks, and that they had 
told their delegation to stay on in London. 
They sincerely hoped that every endeavour 
would be made to arrive at a solution of 
the problem. They were concerned lest a 
breakdown might have repercussions on 
the political negotiations which were now 
in progress. The Ambassador earnestly 


Stevenson {Cairo) 

requested me to examine the matter per¬ 
sonally and to see him before there was any 
final suspension of the negotiations. I 
undertook to do this, saying that I was not 
conversant with all the details of the 
negotiations, but would make myself 
acquainted with them and have a talk with 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. We 
would certainly try to bring about a settle¬ 
ment of this problem, as well as of the 
political problem. 

2. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the head of the British Middle East 
Office. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


JE 10110/6 No. 4 

POSITION OF THE MOSLEM BROTHERHOOD 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Bevin. {Received 7th February) 


(No. 53) Cairo, 

Sir, 2nd February, 1951. 

I have the honour to refer to Chancery 
letter No. 206/53/49 of 18th November, 
1949 about the cases against several groups 
of persons charged with responsibility for 
acts of terrorism in late 1948 and early 
1949 and to report that the trial finally 
opened on 3rd December, 1950 of those 
charged in what has come to be known as 
the “ Jeep Case.” This concerns those 
implicated by the documents and arms 
discovered by the police in a jeep seized in 
November 1948. The case was to have 
been heard before the military tribunals 
set up under Martial Law in May 1948, but 
the hearing was successively postponed 
during further investigations into terrorist 
activities and finally transferred to the 
ordinary criminal courts when Martial Law 
was abolished in May 1950. So far, 
the defence has called as witnesses Abdel 
Hadi Pasha, to give evidence on his part in 
the interrogation of the accused and the 
alleged use of torture on them; Fuad Sadek 
Pasha, Commander-in-Chief of the Egyp¬ 
tian forces in Palestine during the Palestine 


war; and the ex-Mufti of Palestine. The 
two latter having given evidence of the 
heroic part played in the Palestine struggle 
by volunteers from the Moslem Brother¬ 
hood. This is, of course, part of an attempt 
to establish that the arms collected were not 
intended for terrorist activities. The 
Prosecutor has made a speech lasting 
several days, describing in detail the reign 
of terror which swept Egypt in the last 
months of 1948. The trial is still continuing 
and 1 will in due course report more fully 
on it. 

2. The publicity given to this trial follows 
upon an increasingly public debate on the 
present state and the future of the Moslem 
Brotherhood and it may be of interest to 
have some account of the developments in 
this subject since those recorded in Cairo 
Chancery letter No. 1013/19/50 of 13th 
June, 1950. 

3. This letter made it clear that, although 
illegal since December 1948, the movement 
had survived as an underground organisa¬ 
tion; was becoming increasingly active; and 
more and more open in its activity. The 
proscription of the movement under Law 
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No. 50 of May 1950 remains in force until 
May 1951, but in recent months the 
organisation has, without interference from 
the authorities, completely abandoned the 
pretence that its existence is clandestine. 

As in its legal days, a veil of conspiratorial 
secrecy covers its internal politics; but in¬ 
ternal dissensions have torn a good many 
rents in the veil. For the rest, this account 
is based on reports from secret sources. 

4. One prominent figure seems now to 
have moved completely outside the main 
orbit of the movement. From the time the 
Wafd Government took office (and most 
probably before then) Fuad Serag el Dine 
Pasha has been in intermittent contact 
with Moustapha Mo'nien, an engineering 
graduate, lawyer, journalist, orator and 
would-be successor to Hassan El Banna. 
How serious Serag el Dine Pasha was at this 
time in his negotiations for a conditional 
revival of the society is not clear, but he 
obviously thought it politic to keep hope 
alive and Mo'men in play. Equally 
obviously, Mo'men realised that his own 
position would be strengthened so long as 
relations with the Government were con¬ 
tracted through him. But he moved 
further than this. A series of memoirs by 
him was published by the pro-Government 
newspaper AI Misri in the early summer; 
and in another quarter, Edgard Gallad 
Pasha gave him employment on the news¬ 
paper A l Zamane, using him to write viru¬ 
lent attacks on the bloodthirsty record of 
the vSaadist administration at a time when 
Abdel Hadi Pasha was himself campaign¬ 
ing against the influence of Gallad and 
Kerim Tabet Pasha at the Palace (in June 

1950). 

5. Mo'men seems to have over-reached 
himself so far as the main body of the 
Ikhwan are concerned by so openly moving 
into the employment of political forces 
outside the movement. He reached a 
tentative agreement with Serag El Dine 
Pasha last July under which the Brother¬ 
hood would be allowed to revive, but not 
under its original name: the new associa¬ 
tion would be called “ The Islamic Union 
or “ The Islamic Movement.'* Other 
leaders of the movement made it clear that 
Mo'men had no authority to negotiate, and 
that they would not accept the terms he had 
apparently accepted; they are particularly- 
determined not to give up their old name. 
They seem finally to have expelled him 
from the organisation in September. He 
has, however, a following amongst the 
younger element of the sympathisers and 
has been engaged in forming a rival 
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faction round himself under the name of 
“ The Islamic Renaissance Association.'' 
Although there is no evidence that Mo men 
could win over the main body of the 
Ikhwan, his rivals must be alarmed at the 
possibility that the confiscated assets of the 
Society might be released to him. For their 
part, both Serag El Dine Pasha and Gallad 
Pasha are confident that Mo'men's sting has 
been drawn, or will be reservd tor use only 
against their own enemies. 

6. This was by no means the only 
division in the leadership of the movement. 
The election of Hassan El Hudeibi as 
Supreme Guide seems to have been dis¬ 
puted until November 1950. Sheikh 
Ahmed Bakhouri, another aspirant for the 
office, was actively opposed to him; and 
Saleh Ashmawi, a former editor of the 
newspaper Ikhwan El Muslimeen and now 
described as Secretary-General of the 
Society, was accused of being lukewarm. 
In the event, Hudeibi's election was con¬ 
firmed but he remains a respectable figure¬ 
head, and it is Saleh Ashmawi, a bearded 
orator of the Hassan El Banna type who 
has emerged as the strongest figure. Public 
pronouncements on the policy of the 
Brotherhood are made in his name, and the 
central council, called the “ Guidance 
Office.” seems to be under his control. 
By all accounts, however, the rank and file 
are by no means content with their leader¬ 
ship and a mission which toured the pro¬ 
vinces in the summer is said to have found 
the Brethren highly critical of the Guidance 
Office. 

7. When the Opposition leaders were 
discussing the contents of their petition to 
King Farouk last October, Makram Ebeid 
Pasha and Hafez Ramadan Pasha, leaders 
of the Kotla and Watanist parties, wanted 
to include as an additional gravamen a 
reference to the iniquity of the continued 
proscription of the Moslem Brotherhood. 
The Saadist leaders, notwithstanding Abdel 
Hadi Pasha's reported soundings of various 
leaders of the Brotherhood earlier in the 
year, were opposed to this, and were 
supported in their opposition by the Con¬ 
stitutional Liberals. But although the idea 
was consequently dropped, Serag El Dine 
Pasha was quick to counter the move. In 
a public statement, he attacked this “ tardy 
sympathy for the sufferings of the Brother¬ 
hood. The association, he said, was “ an 
Egyptian organisation like any other.” All 
Egyptians enjoyed the same rights and 
owed the same duties and it was therefore 
inequitable that it should remain dissolved 
indefinitely merely because certain elements 










had strayed from the right path. It would 
be allowed to resume its activity when the 
Government had passed the projected bill 
regulating societies and in any case before 
June 1951. (This was, of coure, merely 
repeating what was said in Law 50 of 1950, 
see paragraph 5 of our Chancery letter of 
13th June, 1950.) 

8. At the same time pro-Government 
newspapers began to propagate the new 
myth according to which the Brotherhood 
"had been an innocent and useful organisa¬ 
tion ” encouraging young people to make 
the best use of their leisure " and rescuing 
them from " dangerous idleness ” until the 
day when they were exploited for political 
ends by the Saadists against the Wafd. 
When this intended political weapon had 
developed a will of its own, and got out of 
hand, the Saadists had suppressed the 
Brotherhood savagely. Only the return to 
power of the Wafd had liberated their 
victims from repression. 

9. This seems to have been a signal for 
leaders of the Brotherhood to come com¬ 
pletely into the open. Although twelve 
months ago newspapers were not even 
allowed to mention the name of the “ dis¬ 
solved organisation,” they now published 
the name of the new Chief Guide and mem¬ 
bers of his Guidance Council. In a letter 
to A l Ahram, el Bakhouri, as a member of 
the Guidance Council, asserted that the 
Association existed “ as of right and by 
favour of none ” and he hoped that the 
Government would reconsider its idea of a 
restrictive Law of Associations. In late 
November two Ikhwan lawyers brought an 
action in the Council of State for a declara¬ 
tion that the suppression of the Association 
was illegal and unconstitutional. The 
hearing of this was postponed until 
20th January. 

10. Behind these manoeuvres and in¬ 
trigues, the propaganda of the Brotherhood 
has been active. During the summer, it 
was reported that preachers belonging to 
the Society were particularly busy in 
villages away from police supervision, ex¬ 
ploiting to the full popular discontent with 
the rising cost of living, the shortage of 
basic foods, and general disillusionment 
with the record of the Government. In the 
cities, the usual tactics seem to be to use 
for their propaganda demonstrations called 
for other objects. The following are two 
examples. On the anniversary of the 
Balfour Declaration in November, at a 
meeting under the auspices of the Arab 
Union in Alexandria and attended by 
representatives of various extremist groups. 


Saleh Ashmawi harangued the audience on 
the history of the Ikhwan el Muslimeen and 
their struggle in Palestine. The President 
for the Arab LJnion in Cairo raised his 
voice in protest, and was howled down. 
Again, it is reported that on the Prophet's 
Birtnday, an Alexandrian Sheikh, having 
obtained the permission to give a Koranic 
recitation, in fact recited the history of the 
Ikhwan el Muslimeen and made fiery 
attacks on the British and the upper classes. 
As can be seen from the” Jeep Case,"special 
emphasis is being laid on the heroic part 
played by the Ikhwan in the Palestine 
campaign; and this is said to be a particu¬ 
larly successful line of propaganda amongst 
women. Tne newspaper Minbar es S/iarq, 
edited by a notorious firebrand, Ali Al 
Ghayati, continues to act as a propaganda 
sheet for what it calls ” the Party of God.” 
Another sheet called AI Mabahes is edited 
by al Ashmawi who claims for it a circula¬ 
tion of 10,000. This is of course a gross 
exaggeration, and it seems that it is in fact 
mostly passed from hand to hand to avoid 
confiscation by the police. 

11. More recently, there has been 
noticeable some disappointment amongst 
the rank and file at the way things are 
going. Hopes raised by Serag El Dine 
Pasha's announcement in October have not 
been fufilled and the vigorous attacks on 
terrorism made by the Prosecutor in the 
“ Jeep Case ” are taken as an attempt to 
prejudice the public mind against them and 
indicative that the Government’s own 
intentions towards the movement are still 
anything but benevolent. Our own secret 
information confirms these fears. Fuad 
Serag El Dine Pasha explained in Novem¬ 
ber that the Wafd’s intention was to 
“ crush the Ikhwan with the velvet glove,” 
an object more easily to be achieved against 
an open than against a clandestine organisa¬ 
tion. He also said that King Farouk was 
convinced that the Ikhwan intended him to 
lose his throne or his life and was deter¬ 
mined that they should be rendered harm¬ 
less. Instructions were therefore being 
given for the closest watch to be kept on all 
leaders. This disingenuous policy has suc¬ 
cessfully kept the Ikhwan from accepting 
the overtures of Opposition groups. 

12. Nevertheless, I feel that there is great 
potential danger in these developments. 
When the Wafd were in opposition they 
were unable to canalise a good deal of 
popular discontent. Now that they, too, 
have been tried and found wanting it is only 
to be expected that the disillusioned 
Egyptian populace will tend to turn towards 
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political extremism. The Wafd’s failure to 
tackle Egypt's internal problems is thus the 
opportunity of communism and of the 
Moslem Brotherhood. Unlike organised 
communism which is proscribed and which 
remains for the time being comparatively 
insignificant, the Ikhwan el Muslimeen 
Society built up in the past a popular 
following upon whom its religious and 
nationalist fanaticism, its demands for 
social reform, and its dissociation from the 
corruption and ineptitude of the groups 
which have hitherto governed Egypt, ex¬ 
erted a strong attraction. The police, as 
they well know, never succeeded in sup¬ 
pressing their organisation; and it is in¬ 
evitable that it should, in present circum¬ 
stances, win back a certain amount of 
support. 

13. The only other party with a mass fol¬ 
lowing has been the Wafd. and the past his¬ 
tory of the Ikhwan el Muslimeen is largely 
that of the attempt to entice adherents 
away from that party. Everywhere their 
two youth organisations fought against one 
another, not infrequently with physical 
violence; terrorist attacks were made on 
Wafdist leaders; their policies were the 
main target of attack. It follows that 
any genuine cordiality between the two is 
out of the question; and one can be certain 
that in all their dealings with one another 
there is unlimited bad faith. Serag El Dine 
Pasha regards the strength of the Ikhwan 
with hostility, though he may be covetous of 
J t- If he is ready to see them come into the 
open again, it is because he thinks they can 
he used for some particular purpose or as 
he is reported to have said that they can be 
jy>ore easily circumscribed that way. He 
has exploited their internal divisions as best 
he could; has held out the inducement of 
Permitting them freedom of activity or 
returning their funds to restrain them from 
ending support to any Opposition group. 
* his would be a factor of some importance 
at a time when parliamentary elections 
were impending and it is thought that this 
consideration is present in his mind. But 
we can be sure that his main objective 
is to render the movement impotent as an 
independent force. Opposition within 

overn ment ranks comes from those who 
believe that he is playing with fire and are 


reluctant, even as a political maneouvre 
against their opponents, to see the Brother¬ 
hood revived. 

14. Nor have the Ikhwan el Muslimeen 
any illusions from their side. They want 
back their confiscated property and the 
removal of restrictive legislation. For 
these ends they may be ready to accept the 
assistance of the Wafd as they were ready to 
collaborate with the Saadists when it was 
to their advantage. Anyone dabbling in 
Egyptian politics sees in the movement a 
force and a particular appeal to certain 
aspects of the Egyptian mind which must 
be reckoned with. Mustafa Marei who 
towards the end of last year was trying to 
set up a “ new party " around himself was 
reported to be doing his utmost to gather 
the Ikhwan into his fold. More recently, 
there have been signs that Ahmed Hussein 
is attempting to stage a return to the politi¬ 
cal arena for his “ Socialist Party,” and that 
he, too, is concentrating on the Islamic 
appeal. But there is no evidence that the 
Ikhwan are ready to become anybody's 
stooge party. (There has incidently been 
absolutely no indication of contact between 
them and any of the various Communist 
groups.) Neither the nature of their appeal 
nor their aims have changed, and certainly 
professions of moderation should not be 
taken at their face value. Saleh Ashmawi 
has publicly repudiated terrorism, as 
Hassan El Banna did before him; but the 
Brethren have not repudiated the terrorists 
now on trial. Instead the policy seems to 
be to defend the actions of the accused on 
the grounds that arms were collected for 
use in Palestine, and only turned in self- 
defence against the Government. At recent 
hearings of the case, defending counsel has 
openly asserted that the Brotherhood 
aimed at replacing the present regime by a 
purely Islamic one. This, he said, was no 
crime, provided that their methods were 
not illegal; but “could British Imperialism 
and the foreign domination to which 
Moslem countries are subjected be fought 
merely with pamphlets and speeches?” 

15. I am sending a copy of this despatch 

to Sir Thomas Rapp. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 
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J£ 1054/5 No . 5 

Dr. EDITH SUMMERSKILL’S VISIT 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Bevin. (Received 9th February) 


(No. 63) Cairo, 

9th February, 1951. 

I have the honour to refer to previous 
communications (reference JE 1631/7) in 
connexion with the visit to Egypt of the 
Right Honourable Dr. Edith Summerskill, 
M.P., Minister of National Insurance as the 
guest of the Egyptian Government from 
14th to 21st January, 1951 and to attach a 
summary!') of the visits &c., included in 
her programme arranged under the direc¬ 
tion of His Excellency Dr. Ahmed Hussein 
Bey, Minister ol Social Affairs. 

2. It was abundantly evident during the 
conversations Dr. Ahmed Hussein Bey had 
with Mr. Audsley, my Labour Counsellor, 
before the visit that a lavish programme 
was contemplated but it was equally ap¬ 
parent that the Egyptian Government 
officials involved in the arrangements for 
the visit intended that Dr. Edith Summer- 
skill should have the opportunity of per¬ 
sonal contact with the widest possible cross- 
sections of official and unofficial interests 
connected with the social conditions of this 
country within the time limits set by the 
Minister herself. It was also clear that the 
risks oi her being embarrassed by questions 
relating to current Anglo-Egyptian politi¬ 
cal issues would be reduced to the minimum 
and that she would be released from the 
extensive round of official visits for at least 
a few hours to enjoy a short stay at Luxor, 
which could only be achieved, however, by 
a chartered plane. 

3. In the event, the foregoing objectives 
were reached, as will be gathered from the 
attached summary of the programme. This 
summary, however, cannot convey the care, 
patience, efficiency, thoughtfulness, kind¬ 
ness with which Dr. Ahmed Hussein Bev 
and many of his principal officers devoted 
themselves tnroughout the visit to ensure 
that every stage of the visit functioned 
smoothly, promptly and pleasantly but to 
record all these details would unduly 
lengthen this despatch. It was no mean 
task to arrange that the scores of persons 
involved were in the right places at the 
right times but Mr. Audsley, who accom¬ 
panied the Minister each day, (except on the 
visit to Luxor) did not observe a single 
occasion on which the arrangements broke 


down, in spite of the meticulous timing of 
the programme. 

4. The visit was in my opinion a real 
success. The Minister made a deep im¬ 
pression upon all whom she met. Her 
obvious keen interest in the details of the 
Social Security Scheme and its administra¬ 
tion, her patient listening to descriptions of 
rural welfare problems and the plans adop¬ 
ted to ameliorate them, her experienced 
questions at hospitals and clinics, her ready 
written and spoken words in every situation, 
her touches of humour, and her stimulating 
support of the feminist movement created 
an atmosphere of goodwill the value of 
which, in the present circumstances, should 
be regarded most highly. Apart from the 
extensive daily—and in the main favourable 
—coverage by the Egyptian newspapers 
(Arabic, French and English), her visit was 
the topic of much appreciative comment 
and several Cabinet Ministers have. I under¬ 
stand. expressed to Dr. Ahmed Hussein 
Bey their envy of his role as host Minister. 

5. At the same time, it must be stated 
that, as Dr. Summerskill herself doubtless 
realised, her visit was, of course, a conduc¬ 
ted tour. To give but one example, in the 
children’s section of the huge and costly 
Moassat Hospital at Alexandria, there was 
almost an entire absence of patients. In¬ 
deed, a feature of the whole tour, to the 
discerning eye, was this same absence of 
the milling mass of Egyptians who are 
usually to be found in and around the 
hopitals and the popular children’s clinics. 
Dr. Summerskill’s awareness of the truth 
was apparent from her press conference 
and radio talk in which she emphasised that 
the Egyptians had made a good beginning, 
but it was only a beginning; and she 
rightly advised them to concentrate upon 
child welfare. The truth of social con¬ 
ditions is known only too well to anyone 
with any knowledge of this country and, 
what is more important to the rapidly 
growing number of educated Egyptians 
whose social conscience is uneasy. It is 
natural enough that during Dr. Summer- 
skill’s visit, the Government should seek to 
show only the brighter side; and it is a fact 
that Dr. Ahmed Hussein and his devoted 
band of helpers are striving hard to bring 
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about a real awakenmg of the Egyptian 
social conscience. It is in the impetus and 
encouragement Dr. Summerskill has given 
to this movement that the most enduring 
value of her visit lies. 

6. In my despatch No. 11 Saving dated 
15th January I informed you of the 
audience she had with His Majesty King 
Farouk; I gather that her interview with 
Nahas Pasha was particularly cordial, as 
were her meetings with Salah el Dine Bey 
and Taha Hussein Pasha but the most 
popular and open appreciation came from 
the hundreds of Egyptians she met either 
individually or collectively—mothers and 


children, voluntary social workers, women 
enthusiasts, officials of the various depart¬ 
ments the Social Centres and Institutions, 
&c. It is certain that if and when 
Dr. Summerskill visits Egypt again, she will 
receive a most warm welcome from the 
Egyptians; it is equally certain that many 
of them will present their compliments to 
her when they visit London. I am sure Sir, 
that you will be gratified by these results, 
which flow from your original invitation 
to Dr. Ahmed Hussein Bey to visit England 
last autumn. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


JE 1196/2 No. 6 

THE ARMS SCANDAL 


Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Bevin. 

(No. 65) Cairo, 

Sir, 10th February, 1951. 

i have the honour to refer to my despatch 
No. 555 of 29th December, 1950, and trans¬ 
mit herewith an extract!') from the Egyptian 
Gazette of 16th January giving translation 
°1 an Acte d'Accusation issued by the 
Egyptian Procurator-General as a result of 
his investigations into the purchase of arms 
during and after the war in Palestine, and 

mto a number of related matters. More 

• 

mdictments are expected to follow, and the 
mvestigation into some transactions appears 
to be still in progress. 

2. Since the investigation began there has 
been a ban on publication of information 
ar >d speculation about it; and even the fre- 
S uc nt infractions of this order had thrown 
little light on the subject until 28th and 29th 
December, when the newspapers Al Zatnan, 
Misri and Al Ahram published circum- 
stantia! accounts of the origins of the 
enquiry and the facts uncovered by it which 
appeared to have been taken in part from 
e Parquet's own dossier. From these. 
r °m the Acte d'Accusation, and other in- 
orniation from various sources, I am now 
n?- 6 to P resent a more coherent history of 
this affaire than has hitherto been possible, 
though much still remains concealed. 

3- I am sending as a second enclosure! 1 ) 
t° this despatch a digest of the information 
av ’ailable about the actual transactions 
mvestigated (though it must be borne in 


(Received 14th February) 

mind that no court of law has yet pro¬ 
nounced upon tnem). 

4. Tne story begins on 13th May, 1948. 
two days before the entry of Egyptian 
troops into Palestine. On that day the 
Council of Ministers accepted a proposal of 
the Ministry of War that in spending the 
special credits voted for the Palestine cam¬ 
paign, the Ministry should be exempted 
from the usual restrictions and financial 
formalities. On 23rd August, 1948, Ferik 
Haidar Pasha, the then Minister of War and 
Marine, wrote to the State Audit asking 
for the postponement of the audit of his 
Ministry's accounts related to this expendi¬ 
ture in view of the need to maintain secrecy. 
The State Audit acquiesced in this pro¬ 
cedure for ten months, at the end of which 
it considered that circumstances no longer 
justified the postponement of the audit and 
so informed the Ministry of War. It began 
its examination of their expenditure in July 
1949. On 29th October, 1949, the State 
Audit wrote to the Minister of Finance 
requesting that the exemption from normal 
financial procedure be terminated. No 
reply was received, but after a second letter 
sent on 15th November the Council of 
Ministers ordered, on 28th December, 1949, 
that the emergency procedure should in 
future apply only to expenditure connected 
with the “ occupied ’’ zone. 

5. On 20th April, 1950, the President 
of the State Audit, Mahmud Mohammed 
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Mahmud, resigned. In the Chamber and 
Senate, Ministers asserted that the resigna¬ 
tion had nothing to do with his relations 
with the Government; but in the Senate 
on 29th April Mustafa Marei Bey reverted 
to the subject, asserting that the President 
had resigned because the Government had 
failed to take action on his report of an 
irregular payment to Karim Tabet Pasha, 
and other reports concerning certain arms 
transactions during the Palestine war. A 
dealer called Abdel Latif abu Regaila (see 
Enclosure IK 1 )) was named by Marei Bey 
in this connexion. The next day Serag el 
Dine Pasha repeated his denials, but the 
Senate refused to accept them; and it was 
this debate which provoked King Farouk 
and the Government to drastic action 
against the Senate. The President, together 
with Mustafa Marei Bey and other Opposi¬ 
tion Senators, were dismissed, and the 
debate was never concluded. The ex-Presi- 
dent of the State Audit, however, publicly 
repudiated Serag el Dine Pasha's denials 
and Mustafa Nosrat, the Minister of War, 
found it necessary to make a long statement 
to the press purporting to show that his 
Ministry was dealing with the various alle¬ 
gations. There, it seems, the Government 
would have had the matter rest; indeed, it 
is probable that Mustafa Nosrat had been 
given little opportunity by Haidar Pasha, 
now the Commander-in-chief of the Army, 
to look very far for himself into these 
matters. 

6. The next move seems to have come 

from within the army. Earlier in the year 

Lewa Fuad Sadek Pasha, Commander-in- 

chief in Palestine during the fighting there, 

had submitted a report on his campaign. If 

the extracts recently published in Al Misri 

are accurate (and they probably are), it 

mostlv followed that classical thesis of 
* 

defeated armies: that they were stabbed in 
the back by the traitors on the home front. 
But there was evidently a good deal of 
material on which Fuad Sadek could draw 
in support of this thesis. He had been 
supplied with arms and ammunition which 
were more danserous to the users than to 
the enemy. In December 1948, when the 
Jews were marching into Egypt, his 
Sherman tanks had been disabled because 
the wrong pattern of batteries were sup¬ 
plied. He commented that it had seemed to 
those struggling in Palestine that there were 
two Egyptian armies: the army of death 
in Palestine and the good-time army in 
Cairo. His requests that officers in Cairo 
should be sent to the front were ignored; so 


were his recommendations for awards and 
promotions for heroes in the field. “ It is 
not,’’ he wrote, “ the Israeli Shertok I fear. 
It is the Sharatik (Shertoks) in Cairo.” 

7. It is small wonder that the Sharatik in 
Cairo saw to it that he was placed en dis- 
ponibilite and that for several months his 
report was mislaid in the Ministry of War 
and Marine. Nevertheless, Fuad Sadek 
expressed the feelings of junior army 
officers, and many of those who had wit¬ 
nessed the debacle in Palestine, yet saw the 
same bungling hands in control of the army. 
Moreover, stories about fortunes made in 
corrupt arms deals were becoming too 
current to be ignored; and on 13th June 
Ihsan Abdel Kuddus, editor of the weekly 
magazine “ Rose el Yussuf,” published the 
first of a series of articles which told of 
Egyptian soldiers killed by bursting guns in 
Palestine, and of penniless army officers 
whose wives had grown suddenly rich in 
Cairo. The following week he insinuated 
that emissaries from Haidar Pasha had 
come to ask him to stop the publication of 
these allegations “ in order to save Egypt's 
reputation in the face of the world.” 

8. At this point, Mustafa Nosrat, the 
Minister of War, seems to have asserted 
himself against Haidar Pasha. It must be 
realised that the Wafd Government had no 
particular interest in covering up the arms 
scandals except the maintenance of their 
good relations with King Farouk (Haidar 
Pasha's appointment as Commander-in- 
chief in January 1950 had been a compro¬ 
mise between the King’s wish that he should 
remain Minister of War and their own 
insistence that the Ministry should go to a 
Wafdist). For the rest, revelations could 
only discredit their political opponents 
under whose regime they had taken place; 
to attempt to suppress them further would 
antagonise a good deal of popular feeling 
and a large section of army officers and 
attract to them odium which might other¬ 
wise go elsewhere. Whether for this reason 
or not, on 21st June Mustafa Nosrat wrote 
to the Procurator-General asking him to 
investigate the reports in “Rose el Yussuf” 
and any other allegations affecting the good 
name of the army. Haidar Pasha took it 
amiss that this was done behind his back, 
especially since he always contended that it 
was he who had first called in the Parquet 
to clear the army's name of the scandalous 
libels of Ihsan el Kuddus. Finally, this 
difference was patched up by a public 
announcement that the Minister had put the 


(’) Not printed. 


matter in the hands of the Procurator- 
Generla “ at the request of ” the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief. 

9. Tne investigation began in July. 
Mahmud Azmi Bey, the Procurator- 
General, seems at first to have regarded 
ltisan Abdel Kuddus as the accused party, 
but tne latter was able to establish a case 
against one Bimbashi George Saad, an 
officer working in the Ministry of War, who 
had contracted, in his wife's name, with a 
dealer tor the supply of arms for the use of 
tile Arab armies. Although this contract 
was never implemented, Saad seems to have 
been closely associated with the Nabil 
Abbas Halim in the latter's dealings in arms 
and to have given evidence which led on 
to a good many other lines of enquiry. 
Eventually, the Royal Egyptian navy and 
air force were drawn in. In October the 
Procurator-General issued an appeal to all 
“ patriotic and courageous citizens ” to 
inform him of any cases of corruption they 
knew which involved the armed forces. The 
result seems to have been a Hood of miscel¬ 
laneous information about corruption, some 
petty, some not so petty, which is not con¬ 
nected with the major cases investigated. 
Between fifty and sixty letters a day were 
being received at one point. Some thirteen 
army officers were arrested; 300 persons 
were interrogated on the arms transactions 
alone; and, according to one report, by the 
e nd of the year, some 10,000 pages of evi¬ 
dence had been collected. 

10. The Palace had good reason to view 
Ihe investigation with alarm. Although 
there seems to be no suggestion that Haidar 
Basha himself profited by one penny, he was 
Minister of War at the time of the transac¬ 
tions and must bear a major share of respon¬ 
sibility. Ahmed Tewfik Pasha, Under¬ 
secretary of State at the Ministry, is a 
Balace man (his title of pasha came to him 
[°° soon after the apprehension of his son. 
Hussein Tewfik, for the murder of Amin 
Usman Pasha in 1946). Lewa Ibrahim e! 
Mesir i, chairman of the Army Require¬ 
ments Committee—the Ministry’s pur¬ 
chasing agency—is a brother-in-law of 

erik Omar Fathy Pasha, the King's chief 
mde-de-camp. But as the case developed, 
be Procurator-General was led to a group 

. people even more intimately connected 
King Farouk. and in particular to one 
: dmond Gahlan, a Syrian described by the 
Egyptian Who’s Who as “ Fournisseur 
Seneral des Palais Royaux,” who was also 
a gent for the Belgian arms firm “ Fabrique 
Rationale.” In the late summer rumour 


and speculation were rife on this subject. It 
was said that the authorities intended to let 
the enquiry drag on until it could be 
decently forgotten; that the Procurator- 
General was being pressed to resign; that 
the Palace was putting obstacles in his way. 

11. Undoubtedly the King and even the 
Government would have iiked to extricate 
themselves from the enquiry by any reason¬ 
able means. Two factors seem to have pre¬ 
vented them. There was still unrest in the 
army, and there was reason to fear that the 
younger army officers might take violent 
action if the authorities allowed those they 
regarded as traitors to the army to go un¬ 
punished. Secondly, the Procurator- 
General himself showed his determination 
to see the thing through. So the investiga¬ 
tion continued. 

12. In September the Procurator-General 
wrote to the Minister ol Justice demanding 
that, where the enquiry so demanded, any 
official ‘"in the Palace, in the armed forces 
or in the Ministry of War and Marine " 
should be removed. There then occurred 
an episode of which the details are still not 
clear. One version is this: The Procurator- 
General required Edmond Gahlan to 
appear. He was at the time in Paris with 
King Farouk, who, upon the urgent request 
of his Government, required him to return. 
Finding on arrival that it was intended to 
arrest him. Gahlan took refuge in Abdin 
Palace and was allowed to leave the 
country two days later. He returned in 
October and was subjected to an interroga¬ 
tion by the Parquet, which, according to 
one report, lasted forty-eight hours without 
interruption. In the interval, however. 
Gahlan's safe in Cairo was supposed to have 
been sealed with the Parquet’s seal, but 
common gossip was that it had, in fact, been 
opened and various documents abstracted 
from it. On 10th October Abd es Salaam 
Shazli Pasha, a r 'ominent Opposition Sena¬ 
tor, raised this question in the Senate; the 
Minister of the Interior, of course, denied 
the story. 

13. Besides Ghalan, Hassan Akaf Bev, 
the King's air aide-de-camp, had had his 
house searched; and his naval aide-de- 
camp, Admiral Badr, was by this time under 
investigation. Two members of the Palace 
entourage, Pulli Bey and Hilmi Hussein, 
seem to have engaged in a game of hide and 
seek with the Parquet; by the time they 
were tracked down, they had. it was said, 
been able to get rid of any embarrassing 
papers in their possession. In view of all 
this, it is hardly surprising to learn that the 
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handling of this affair was one of the major 
reasons for the King's hostility towards 
Serag el Dine Pasha, the Minister of the 
Interior, when he returned from Europe. 

14. The Procurator-General had mean- 
wnile decided that the indictments he pro¬ 
posed to make ought to be tried by courts- 
martial. The Minister of Justice demurred. 
Tiie arguments in this particular contro¬ 
versy are not clear; according to some 
reports, the Procurator-General believed 
it would be easier to secure a conviction and 
also easier to separate out matters which he 
realised would never be allowed to come 
before the ordinary courts. He also con¬ 
sidered that if courts-martial were to hear 
the charges, Haidar Pasha and Osman 
Mahdi Pasha, his Chief of Staff, should first 
be removed to prevent its being said that 
they were influencing the course of events. 
Earlier reports of Haidar’s resignation had 
been denied and King Farouk went out of 
his way on his return from Europe to show 
his attachment to Haidar. At the end of 
November, however, Haidar Pasha and 
Osman el Mahdi Pasha “ resigned ” simul¬ 
taneously with the “resignation” or placing 
on pension of a score of other senior officers. 
At the time it was commonly believed that 
King Farouk had agreed to this drastic step 
to quieten discontent among junior officers 
in the army and to remove all suspicion that 
further investigations into the arms scandal 
might be impeded by the higher command. 

15. At the back of this controversy about 
courts-martial between the Procurator- 
General and the Minister of Justice there 
seems to be some long-standing personal 
animosity. Some reports suggest that the 
Minister thinks the Procurator-General is 
too ready to cover up particular individuals 
and stands out for equal treatment for all 
before civilian courts. At one point, the 
Procurator-General absented himself from 
the investigation for several weeks; the 
Minister of Justice in turn offered his resig¬ 
nation, which the Prime Minister refused to 
accept. Even now the question of which 
courts will hear the charges seems to be still 
open; and after the publication of the 
Acte d’Accusation the Minister of Justice 
again announced his intention to resign, 
onlv to withdraw it at the urgent request of 
his colleagues. 

16. That the case has gone so far is a 
matter of surprise to many who foresaw 
that it would follow the familiar course of 
Egyptian scandals. It is noteworthy that no 
charges have been published in connexion 
with purchases from the Belgian company 
where Gahlan seems to be most implicated, 


and it still seems possible that when the 
charges are heard it will be found that there 
is insufficient evidence in many cases to 
secure a conviction, and the whole affaire 
billed as a triumph tor Egyptian justice. Be 
that as it may, it is de rigueur for the time 
being to praise the work of Mahmoud 
Azmi, the Procurator-General, and he him¬ 
self has recently told the press that the 
charges already published are only a small 
part of the whole indictment to follow. 

17. In all, some ££. 48 million was voted 
between 1945 and 1950 in special credits for 
the Palestine war. How much of this came 
within the purview of the investigation we 
do not know; but one report gives a figure 
of £E. 10 million. A special committee, 
called “ The Committee for the Require¬ 
ments of the Army" was set up in the 
Ministry of War in May 1948 to control 
purchases of arms, under the chairmanship 
of Lewa Ibrahim el Mesiri. On account of 
the arms embargo it could not purchase 
arms directly and, therefore, dealt through 
a number of agents, as well as sending an 
actual purchasing mission to Europe. Of 
the chief agents involved, Abdul Latif Abu 
Regaila (who is described as an Egyptian 
merchant of Sudanese origin and Italian 
nationality) seems to have been involved in 
all the Italian deals, either as financier or 
actual supplier; the agent for the Swiss 
Oerlikon Company was King Farouk’s 
cousin, the Nabil Abbas Halim; and for the 
Belgian Fabrique Nationale, the Syrian 
Edmond Gahlan. The main transactions 
about which information has appeared 
are: — 

(1) The purchase through the Oerlikon 

Company of sixteen 105-mm. guns of 
Spanish origin, and of quantities of 
•303 rifles and ammunition, all of 
which cost about United States 
$4,800,000 and proved to be unser¬ 
viceable. The Acte d' Accusation 
brings charges against Tewfik Ahmed 
Pasha, Under-Secretary at the 
Ministry of War and Marine, Lewa 
Ibrahim el Mesiri, chairman of the 
Requirements Committee, Bimbashi 
Mohammed Mustafa Shedid, and 
the Nabil Abbas Halim, in connexion 
with these transactions. 

(2) A contract with Ettore Mazzolini, 

Director of Construzione Meccanica 
Societa Romana Brazzione for the 
supply of a quarter million hand 
grenades which proved to be unfit for 
use. Kaimakam Abdul Ghaffar 
Osman, Chief Explosive Inspector in 
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the army, and a Sagh Mohammed 
Atif are charged with responsibility 
for the loss of £E. 193,000 on this 
deal. 

(3) A contract for the supply of 75-mm. 

ammunition for Sherman tanks by 
an Italian manufacturer. Some 
23,000 shells of the 160,000 ordered 
were supplied, either from salvaged 
or abandoned army dumps or manu¬ 
factured from such salvaged 
material. Three army officers are 
charged with complicity in procuring 
the contract and falsely certifying the 
ammunition to be sound. 

(4) The purchase of 20,000 Mauser rifles 

and a quantity of machine guns from 
the Belgian company Fabrique 
Nationale in 1948. Edmond Gahlan 
was the Egyptian agent of the com¬ 
pany and no charges have yet been 
brought on this transaction. 

(5) The embezzlement by officers of the 

Frontiers Administration of money 
which should have been paid to 
Beduin for old arms collected in the 
Western Desert. 

(6) The Royal Egyptian Navy. A num¬ 

ber of transactions concerned with 
the purchase of ships for the navy; 
the refitting of the Royal Yacht 
Mahroussa (for which £E. 1,300,000 
was voted); and purchases of naval 
munitions in Italy said to amount to 
£E. 14 million. Admiral Badr has 
been charged so far only on account 
of the purchase of a small tanker at 
about twice its actual value. 

(7) The Royal Egyptian Air Force. The 

purchase of thirty-two Fiat Macchi 
aircraft, for which the Fiat Company 
asked £E. 13,000 per machine, whilst 
the Egyptian Government paid 
exactly twice that sum. No charges 
have been published on this. 

(8) Soldiers Welfare Funds. Some 

£E. 300,000 out of £E. 1 million col¬ 


lected in the Palestine war are yet to 
be accounted for. 

(9) A number of miscellaneous dealings 
in arms, requisitioned cars, falsifica¬ 
tion of army accounts, &c., uncon¬ 
nected with the main investigation. 

18. The changes in the Egyptian army 
consequent upon this arms case were dis¬ 
cussed in my despatch No. 555 of 29th 
December, 1950. The whole story, of 
course, shows the Egyptian army in a poor 
light and the relation of this to Egypt's 
claims to be able to defend herself has not 
been lost here. However, this recital 
appears so damning that one extenuating 
circumstance ought not to be overlooked; 
namely, it was the imposition of the arms 
embargo which made possible all this 
chicanery. It is possible that some of the 
accused are guilty of nothing more than 
believing, in desperation, that bad arms 
were better than no arms at all. That they 
should have been driven to this is some 
measure of the effectiveness of the embargo. 
Of the extent to which members of the 
Palace entourage are involved it is difficult 
to speak with any certainty. The air aide- 
de-camp, Atef, seems to have been com¬ 
pletely cleared, and there are suggestions 
that Edmond Gahlan may in fact prove to 
be the only one seriously involved—not 
because the remainder are above this sort of 
thing, but because it is not their line of busi¬ 
ness. King Farouk's attitude throughout 
these investigations has been correct. His 
Majesty quite properly stood on one side 
and allowed his aide-de-camos and friends 

A 

to be interrogated and spied upon; but, 
unfortunately, rumour and repute have 
gone so far by now that no exoneration is 
likely to convince the public or to destroy 
the legend (in so far as it is only legend) of 
a group of unscrupulous and corrupt 
foreign advisers surrounding the King. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


JE 1051/25 No. 7 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 


Anglo-Egyptian Relations 

Mr. Bevin to Sir R. Stevenson (Cairo) 


fNo. 63. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 19//i February, 1951. 

The Egyptian Ambassador called to see 
me at my invitation at 1, Carlton Gardens 


on 19th February, immediately before my 
departure for Eastbourne. Amr Pasha said 
that he was very grateful that I had found 
it possible to see him before I went away 
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and before he returned to Cairo, and he 
knew that his Government would appreciate 
this. 

2. Amr Pasha said that his Government 
were continuing to study the problem of 
Anglo-Egyptian relations, but he feared 
that the difficulties of the situation were 
increasing. No Egyptian Government, 
whatever their political outlook, could allow 
the present position to drag on indefinitely. 
There was no question of the Egyptian 
Government being antagonistic to Britain, 
but they felt themselves to be in an inferior 
position so long as the British forces re¬ 
mained established in the Canal Zone. 
Moreover, rightly or wrongly, they got the 
impression that His Majesty’s Government 
did not altogether trust them. The Ambas¬ 
sador spoke in the most friendly manner, 
but said that he wished me to understand 
the difficulties of his Government. 

3. I told Amr Pasha that I had wished to 
assure him that in spite of my illness 1 had 
been giving much thought to this problem 


and was most anxious to help to bring about 
a solution. The Chiefs of staff had been 
studying the matter and had prepared a 
report, but His Majesty’s Government had 
not yet had time to study this and so had 
not reached any firm conclusions. I hoped 
to be in a position by the second week in 
March to let him have a considered reply. 
If, when his Government received our reply, 
it did not come up to all their hopes or 
expectations, I hoped that they would not 
at once indulge in public criticism of His 
Majesty's Government, but would continue 
to discuss any points of difficulty with us 
until we finally reached a solution. 

4. In conclusion Amr Pasha said that he 
would be grateful if His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment's reply could be communicated to him 
personally in Cairo, through His Majesty's 
Ambassador, with whom he would keep in 
close contact. 

I am, &c. 

ERNEST BEVIN. 


JE 10110/9 No. 8 

THE SITUATION IN THE SENATE 


Mr. Chapman-Andrews to Mr. Bevin. 


(No. 100) Cairo, 

Sir, 9th March, 1951. 

1 have the honour to refer to our letter 
No. 1011/74/50 of 3rd August, 1950, about 
the state of the Egyptian Senate. 

2. It will be recalled that, as the result of 
the decrees of June 1950, the VVafd Party 
considerably increased the strength of its 
representation in that part of the Senate 
which derives its mandate from the elec¬ 
tions and nominations of 1941. Later in 
the year, a further accession of strength 
came from the election or nomination of 
Wafdists to twenty-five of the thirty-three 
seats added to the Senate to maintain the 
proportion of numbers to the population as 
laid down by the Constitution. These 
latter have now been divided, by drawing 
lots between the 1941 and 1946 groups: and 
the upshot is that of the eighty-nine Waf¬ 
dists in the Senate at present only twenty- 
eight have mandates beyond May 1951. 
Therefore, in order to obtain a bare 
majority (such as they now possess) beyond 
that date they will need to win sixty-three 
of the fiftv-four elected and thirty-six 
nominated places which are to be filled in 


(Received 14 th March) 

May this year. (We enclose a noteC) 
setting out this situation more fully.) 

3. This is a question that has been 
occupying the attention of all the political 
forces in the country for some time. It was 
ostensibly to protect Palace interests that 
the decrees of June 1950 were issued, giving 
the Wafd control over the Senate; (though 
it was actually in the nature of a reprisal 
engineered by the King’s favourite, Kerim 
Tabet Pasha, to punish the president of the 
Senate and certain Senators for accusing 
him of accepting bribes); but a new situa¬ 
tion has evolved since then and there is 
reliable evidence that the Palace is not 
anxious to see that control riveted on the 
Senate for the next ten years, there being 
no provision in the Constitution for a dis¬ 
solution of the Senate. The Palace is not, 
however, in a very strong position to do 
anything about it. It could insist on the 
nomination of a number of reliable candi¬ 
dates and perhaps also of some leading 
figures of the Opposition. But if the Wafd 
Government is to conduct the elections, 
there is small chance (with Serag El Dine 
Pasha at the Ministry of the Interior) of 


(’) Not printed. 
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frustrating their evident intention of taking 
most of tiie fifty-six elected seats; and it is 
a long-standing Wafdist contention (it was 
part of their case over the 1941 nomina¬ 
tions) that nominations should correspond 
with the feeling of the country as manifested 
in elections to the Senate. The present 
policy of Nahas Pasha appears outwardly 
to be one of complete submission to the 
Palace in order to avoid giving any grounds 
for a dispute which might offer an excuse 
for the dismissal of his Government; but it 
is believed that, behind this submission, iies 
a determination that if there is to be a 
breach, it shall be on some constitutional 
issue where the Wafd would stand on firm 
ground. Almost certainly, the question of 
the Senate elections would be regarded as 
such an issue. 

4. The Opposition also seem uncertain as 
to what action to take. There have been 
suggestions of a neutral Government to 
conduct the elections on the analogy of the 
elections to the Chamber last year and the 
present arrangement in the Lebanon; or of 
an “ arranged ” election— i.e., an election in 
which they would be “ allowed ’’ to win a 
proportion of the seats—an idea which 
probably has a strong appeal to them. On 
the other hand, by keeping alive the issue 
oi the Senate changes of last year, they have 
done nothing to appease the Palace. On 
12th February this subject was debated in 
the Senate, when an Opposition Senator 
requested that the validity of the nomina¬ 
tions of June 1950 should be re-submitted 
to a judicial authority or to the Constitu¬ 
tional Committee of the Senate. The 
Senate accepted a contention of Govern¬ 
ment spokesmen that the first alternative 
Was unconstitutional and could not be sub¬ 
mitted to the Senate, and rejected the 
second alternative. Thereupon the Opposi¬ 
tion members withdrew, after presenting a 
memorandum setting out their case. On 
26th February, the events of last June were 
again brought up. Senator Abdel Salaam 


Shazli Pasha asking whether the validity 
of the June decrees meant that the King had 
the right to dismiss the president of the 
Senate. This caused an uproar. Serag El 
Dine Pasha rose to say that the Executive 
took full responsibility for this action and, 
on his insistence, Shazli Pasha agreed to 
substitute the word “ Executive ” for 
" King " in his question. Even the question 
of the gratuity of £E. 5,000 paid to Kerim 
Tabet Pasha by the A1 Moassat Hospital at 
Alexandria has been dragged out again, the 
Constitutional Affairs Committee having 
reported that the Senate was within its 
rights in proposing that a Committee should 
investigate whether this payment was from 
public funds or not. (It will be remembered 
that the Senate's refusal to accept the 
opposite view under Serag El Dine Pasha's 
dictation was the immediate occasion for 
the Senate changes of last June.) 

5. The chief Opposition groups seem to 
be undecided as yet whether to take part in 
elections if they are conducted by the 
present Government. Makram Ebeid 
Pasha’s Kotla party has now announced 
that it will boycott the elections; but this is 
insignificant in view of their failure to win 
a single seat in the Chamber last year. 
For the other parties, the problem presents 
a real dilemma: if they announce that they 
will boycott the elections, then they may 
hope to force the Palace into arranging 
some compromise; if, on the other hand 
this gambit were to fail, they would have 
abandoned their man constitutional forum 
for the expression of their views for a 
period of years. It seems likely that the 
elections will be held next month, so a 
decision on the subject cannot be delayed 
much longer. 

6. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to Sir Thomas Rapp, British Middle East 
Office. 

I have. &c. 

E. A. CHAPMAN-ANDREWS. 


JE 1051/34 


No. 9 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN RELATIONS 


( 1 ) 

Mr. Morrison to Mr. Chapman-Andrews (Cairo) 


( No. 272) Foreign Office. 

(Telegraphic) 22nd March. 1951. 

My telegram No. 264 (of 20th March]. 
Cabinet have now decided to consider 
(he whole question of negotiations for a 


defence agreement with the Egyptian 
Government after Easter. Ambassador 
will therefore not be returning until first 
week of April. The above is for your 
confidential information only. 
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2. Unless you see objection, you should 
give a personal message from me to the 
Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs to 
the effect that I much regret the present 
delay in the resumption of discussions. As 
the Minister will be aware. I have only 
recently taken over the conduct of Foreign 
Affairs in His Majesty's Government, and 
I feel it essential, in dealing with a question 
of this importance, to familiarise myself 
with the details and to consider all the 
implications of the problem. I think it 
would be wrong for me to attempt to hurry 
my consideration of the question, even 
though I fully appreciate the difficulties of 
the Egyptian Government and the efforts 
which they have made to prevent premature 


discussion in public. At the same time I 
hope the Minister will understand that I 
have a large number of matters which 
require urgent attention upon my taking up 
office, and that I feel bound, especially in 
view of the parliamentary difficulties which 
were apparent in the debate on the sterling 
balances agreement, to consult fully with 
my colleagues. I hope therefore that the 
Minister will not consider it unreasonable 
if 1 am not in a position to make any com¬ 
munication to the Egyptian Government 
through His Majesty’s Ambassador until 
the first week in April. 

3. See my immediately following tele¬ 
gram. 


JE 1051/34 (2) 

Mr. Morrison to Mr. Chapman-Andrews (Cairo) 


(No. 273) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 23 rd March, 1951. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

If the Minister for Foreign Affairs gives 
you an opening, you should stress the 
strength of feeling in this country, as shown 
on both sides of the House of Commons 
in the recent debate, concerning the 
continuance of the Egyptian restrictions 
on traffic through the Suez Canal. You 
might draw the Minister's attention 
to the fact that in that debate His 
Majesty's Government stuck to their guns 
in spite of heavy attacks by the Opposition 
and by a number of their own supporters 
and that, as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer told the Minister of Finance, 


there was no question of repudiation of the 
sterling balances agreement. But you 
might point out, as a personal conclusion 
of your own, that it is the attitude of the 
Egyptian Government over these restric¬ 
tions, which directly affect British interests 
as well as the interests of all users of the 
Canal, which has given rise to the parlia¬ 
mentary difficulties to which I have referred 
in my personal message. 

2. Please let me know as soon as you 
have seen Minister so that we can con¬ 
sider what should be said to the press. 
Meanwhile they are being told that no 
decision has been taken regarding Ambas¬ 
sador's return. 


JE 1051/36 (3) 

Mr. Chapman-Andrews to Mr. Morrison. (Received 24rh March) 


(No. 216) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 24 th March, 1951. 

My telegram No. 215. 

1 duly delivered your message to Salah 
el Din and, on being given the opportunity 
spoke as instructed in your telegram No. 
273. I said that until reading Hansard this 
morning 1 had not myself realised how 
prominently Egyptian restrictions on tan¬ 
kers for Haifa had figured in the debate. I 
offered to lend Minister my copy of 
Hansard, which then produced. He said he 
would be interested to read it. 


2. Commenting on the situation in 
general, he said his understanding was that 
the Financial Agreement (which he asserted 
was not particularly beneficial to Egypt) 
and the question of the tankers were not in 
themselves of a nature to create the storm 
that had been raised, but were rather 
symptomatic of the general difficulties in 
which His Majesty's Government found 
themselves in the House of Commons. I 
took this opportunity again to emphasise 
that even if the circumstances were to some 
extent as he had described them. His 
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Majesty's Government had not flinched 
from facing the House of Commons with an 
agreement which was at least as beneficial 
to Egypt as it was to us. Speaking per¬ 
sonally I said surely it was now up to the 
Egyptian Government for their part, to do 
what they could to help. I fully realised 
the difficulties that faced the Minister and 
he may well think the task too much for 
him, but if he could succeed in persuading 
his colleagues to iift these restrictions I felt 
sure he would find he had made a most 
helpful contribution to Anglo-Egyptian 
relations in general. He said he would 
explain the whole position to his colleagues 
at to-morrow's Cabinet meeting. He would 
see what he could do at least to alleviate 


some of the existing restrictions. He coula 
not promise any departure in principle 
from the policy which had been agreed 
between all the Arab States to deny con¬ 
traband of war to Israel; and His Majesty’s 
Government should realise that by consent¬ 
ing with the American Government to the 
creation of Israel and, afterwards, by not 
insisting on the observance by Israel of 
United Nations decisions she was herself 
very largely responsible for the difficulties 
about re-opening Haifa. 

3. He concluded by asking me to thank 
you for your message and by promising to 
send for me after to-morrow’s Cabinet 
meeting. 


JE 10110/10 No. 10 

SITUATION IN THE SENATE 

Mr. Wardle-Smith to Mr. Morrison (Received 3 Ur March ) 


(No. 120) Cairo, 

Sir, 21th March. 1951. 

I have the honour to report that there 
have been several new developments since 
I sent our despatch No. 100 of 9th March, 
1951, about the forthcoming renewal of one- 
half of the Egyptian Senate. 

2. The Government announced on 7th 
March that the elections would take place 
on 26th April. Thereupon the Constitu¬ 
tional Liberal, Saadist and Watanist groups 
brought themselves to accept the views of 
the Kotla group about boycotting the elec¬ 
tions, and on 8th March a joint manifesto 
to this effect was issued over the names of 
the four leaders, Hussein Heikal Pasha, 
Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha, Makram Ebeid 
Pasha and Hafez Ramadan Pasha. The 
manifesto accuses the Government of vio¬ 
lating the Constitution in its previous hand¬ 
ling of the Senate question and of having 
rigged all the elections conducted by it since 
it came to power in order to prevent the 
popular reaction against it from finding 
public expression. The Opposition parties 
have therefore decided, it says, that they 
cannot take part in elections conducted by 
the present Government. 

3. A day or two later Fuad Serag El Dine 
Pasha issued a ten-point reply to this mani¬ 
festo. He made the easy point that the 
Opposition have, in effect, publicly pro¬ 
claimed that they dare not risk another 
judgment against them by the nation. The 
rest of his reply is devoted to a demonstra- 
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tion from Egyptian parliamentary history of 
the fact that free or neutral elections have 
invariably returned the Wafd to power and 
that other parties have, on the contrary, 
only achieved majorities in elections under 
governmental pressure. The thesis is. of 
course, substantially true and unassailable. 

4. The “ four party ” front has had an 
uneasy existence since the fiasco of their 
presentation of a joint petition to King 
Farouk last October. Even then there were 
disagreements between them: Makram 
Ebeid Pasha and Hafez Ramadan Pasha 
wanted to include a protest against the con¬ 
tinued proscription of the Ikhwan el 
Muslimin; the Saadists and Constitutional 
Liberals were adamant in refusing to agree 
to this. And now this latest manifestion of 
unity has lasted only a few days before dis¬ 
solving in the following circumstances: A 
number of Egyptian ex-Ministers, including 
Abdel Hadi Pasha, Hussein Heikal Pasha 
and Ahmed Khashaba Pasha were invited 
to a reception held at this embassy on 4th 
March in honour of Field-Marshal Mont¬ 
gomery. Naturally enough, certain sections 
of the press filled an empty column 
with a purely imaginary story that the field- 
marshal had discussed Middle East defence 
with Government and Opposition leaders 
jointly. This had taken place before the 
publication of the agreement to boycott the 
elections. Nevertheless, it was the evidence 
quoted by Hafez Ramadan Pasha in 
announcing on 13th March that he and 
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Makram Ebeid Pasha, as the only leaders 
opposed to an agreement with Great Britain, 
had decided to appeal for support for yet 
another independent front. He had, he 
said, (on what evidence he did not state) 
thought that the other Opposition leaders 
had renounced the idea of joint defence, 
but their presence at the British Embassy 
had shown that he was mistaken. The Op¬ 
position leaders thus stigmatised did their 
best in succeeding days to rebut the accusa¬ 
tions without actually saying that they were 
opposed to joint defence: the Wafdist press 
had no such scruples and promptly asserted 
that the Wafd had always been against 
joint defence in peace-time. 

5. The significance of this latest man¬ 
oeuvring is minimal. The Saadists and 
Constitutional Liberals have hopes of re¬ 
gaining ministerial office and therefore have 
to observe some caution about the position 
they take up in public. Makram Ebeid 
Pasha and Hafez Ramadan Pasha are well 
aware that their parties are of negligible 
importance, and their only political purpose 


is therefore to keep the initiative in attract¬ 
ing the attention of the extremist fringe. 
There had in previous weeks been some 
signs that the “ national front ” sponsored 
by Mustapha Marei Bey, Fikri Abaza Pasha 
and Fathy Radwan (a dissident member of 
Hafez Ramadan’s own party) was attempt¬ 
ing to steal their thunder and this move is 
doubtless an attempt to re-establish them¬ 
selves. 

6. As for the new Senate, it now seems 
inevitable that the Wafd will be installed in 
such strength as they have never known 
before. At this stage, the only thing which 
could prevent it would be some sudden 
decision by King Farouk to repeat his 
“ Bairam gift to the nation ” of June 1949 
by throwing out those whom he then, in 
effect, put in power; but this would be a 
somewhat risky proceeding to-day. 

I have, &c. 

J. H. WARDLE-SMITH, 

For His Majesty's Minister and 
Charge d'A ffaires. 


JE 1051/41 No. 11 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE EGYPTIAN CHARGE D’AFFAIRES 

(1) Defence Discussions; (2) Restrictions on Suez Canal Traffic 

Mr. Morrison to Mr. Chapman-Andrews (Cairo) 


(No. 101. Confidential) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 29 th March, 1951. 

The Egyptian Charge d'Affaires came to 
see me this morning in order to deliver a 
personal message from the Egyptian Minister 
for Foreign Affairs in reply to my message 
to him explaining the delay in the resump¬ 
tion of discussions on defence (my telegram 
No. 272 to Cairo). The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs' message is attached hereto. 

2. After thanking the Egyptian Charge 
d'Affaires for conveying this message, I 
explained that I felt it necessary to fami¬ 
liarise myself with the details of these 
negotiations and to consult fully with my 
colleagues before sending His Majesty’s 
Ambassador back to Cairo. I assured the 
Charge d'Affaires that there would be no 
undue delay on our part, and that the 
Ambassador would be returning very 
soon. 

3. I then took the opportunity of 
impressing upon the Charge d'Affaires the 


difficulties which the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment's attitude towards the restrictions on 
traffic through the Suez Canal had caused 
and was causing for His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment. I said that there was considerable 
feeling in this country about these 
restrictions and that this had been 
manifested recently in the debate in the 
House of Commons on the Sterling Balances 
Agreement with Egypt. This debate had 
caused me personally a good deal of worry 
and the Government had, as the Charge 
d'Affaires was no doubt aware, only go*, 
home by three votes. Not only was the 
Opposition solid against the Government on 
this issue, but a number of the Government’s 
back-benchers were also opposed to our 
policy. Indeed, there had not been one 
speech of whole-hearted support for the 
Government, apart of course from that of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. There 
was a strong feeling on both sides of the 
House that the Egyptian restrictions were 
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hurting British oil interests far more than 
those of any other country and that it was 
therefore wrong for us to facilitate the supply 
of oil to Egypt. I did not wish to discuss 
the merits of the Sterling Balances Agree¬ 
ment, but I thought it necessary that the 
Egyptian Government should be under no 
illusion about the awkwardness of this 
Parliamentary situation and the reality of 
the opposition with which His Majesty’s 
Government had to contend. 

4. In these circumstances, I must beg the 
Egyptian Government to consider whether 
they could not. in the interests of good 
Anglo-Egyptian relations, consider lifting 
the present restrictions in part or in whole. 
I was aware of their feelings in respect to 
Israel, but it was after all more than two 
years since the Isracl-Egyptian armistice, 
and surely this situation could not con¬ 
tinue indefinitely. The Egyptian Charge 
d'Affaires replied that he understood our 
difficulties, but his Government equally had 
difficulties. While it might be possible for 
them to mitigate the nuisance caused by 
certain of the restrictions, it would be very 
difficult as a matter of Government policy 
for them to raise the restrictions altogether 
when Israel was making no effort to heal 
the breach with the Arab States and was 
defying United Nations resolutions—for 
example, in the matter of Arab refugees. 
He asked whether the question of the Suez 
Canal restrictions was not in any case now 
before the Security Council. I said that it 
was true that the United Nations was sup¬ 
posed to be dealing with this, but it was 
being rather dilatory. As regards Israel, I 
would be prepared to consider whether 
there was anything we could do if the 
Egyptian Government cared to point to any 
concrete instances of lack of co-operation 
by Israel. As regards the Arab refugees, 
I fully realised the difficulties. Our aim 
was to promote a general settlement in the 
Middle East, and we hoped that all would 
contribute to this. Meanwhile, however, I 
oiust repeat that the Egyptian Government 
was throwing a spanner in the works by 
Maintaining their restrictions on the Suez 
Canal traffic and creating very real 
difficulties for us here. 


5. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Minister at Tel Aviv. 

I am, &c. 

HERBERT MORRISON. 


Enclosure in No. 11 
M. Mansour to Mr. Morrison 

Royal Egyptian Embassy, 

Sir, London, 28th March, 1951. 

I am instructed by his Excellency the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs to convey to 
you the following message: — 

“ Personal message from Salaheldin 
Bey for the Right Hon. Mr. Herbert 
Morrison. 

“ The Egyptian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs is pleased to know that the 
Foreign Secretary fully appreciates the 
difficulties of the Egyptian Government 
and the efforts they have made to prevent 
premature discussion in public. 

“ The Minister for Foreign Affairs has 
no doubt that the Foreign Secretary 
agrees with him that the discussions have 
lasted longer than is necessary and that it 
is inevitable—in the interest of both 
countries—to bring them to a definite 
conclusion at the earliest opportunity. 

“ The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
understands the Foreign Secretary's care 
to familiarise himself with the details 
and to consult fully with his colleagues. 
He even welcomes this care on the part of 
the Foreign Secretary since it means that 
he will acquaint himself with the Egyp¬ 
tian viewpoint which had been fully 
explained in the discussions. 

“ The Minister for Foreign Affairs 
trusts, however, that the return of His 
Majesty’s Ambassador will not be 
delayed beyond the first week in April 
and that he will bring back with him all 
the precise information expected here.” 

I have, &c. 

A. MANSOUR, 

Charge d'Affaires a.i. 


C 2 
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JE 1051/44 No. 12 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN RELATIONS 


Mr. Chapman Andrews to Mr. 

(No. 244) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 2nd A pril, 1951. 

General Robertson had an informal forty- 
minute talk with McGhee on Saturday 
night. United States Ambassador and I 
being present. 

2. Regarding Egypt it was immediately 
apparent that the Egyptian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs had already got at 
McGhee and won him over. United States 
Ambassador, in the course of our talk, twice 
intervened to emphasise that McGhee, 
when dealing with Salah el Din, had not 
“taken it all lying down"; but for your 
guidance the line he took with us was as 
follows: — 

(i) If a choice had to be made, Egyptian 
“ friendship ” was more important 
than the 1936 treaty. 

(ii) Prospect of retaining both now 
seemed hopeless and Anglo-Egyptian 
relations “ looked pretty bad.” 

(iii) Therefore, the only solution was for 
Britain to evacuate after an agreed 
period. Nahas wanted this “ within 
twelve months," but Salah el Din 
thought he could make it eighteen 
months. 

(iv) Peacetime base facilities in Egypt 
were not militarily essential. 
Granted Egyptian “ friendship ” and 
agreement about facilities in war a 
rapid build up on the outbreak was 
perfectly feasible, as Americans had 
proved in the Pacific. 

(v) The danger period for the world 
would be over in eighteen months, 
while “ we ” (I think he was here 
referring to the Americans) were 
building up overwhelming military 
strength and economic influence, the 
effects of which would be felt 
throughout the world. 


Morrison . (R ecei ved 2nd A pril) 

(vi) The Anglo-Egyptian problem was 
therefore only a “short-term” one; 
and 

(vii) should not be linked with either the 
Sudan (as he had told the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs) or Suez Canal 
restrictions. Haifa refinery was not 
all that important. 

3. On way out the United States Ambas¬ 
sador told me he would write up and show 
me what Saleh el Din had said to 
McGhee; but seemed certain that unless we 
gave Egypt more or less what she wanted we 
should be faced very soon with denunciation 
of treaty “ and of Sudan Agreement.” 
Minister for Foreign Affairs was very 
worked up. 

4. Although our talk was most friendly in 
tone, Mr. McGhee seemed very sure of him¬ 
self and to have an idea at the back of his 
mind that we British were making rather a 
mess of Middle East, what with Egypt and 
Persia. He obviously stands for a forward 
American policy in the Middle East though 
admittedly in agreed friendly collaboration 
with us with the possible exception of 
Turkey, Persia and Saudi Arabia which 
countries he frequently mentioned and 
where he seems to think the Americans have 
already acquired a leading position. I 
think he may have a vision of dwindling 
British and increasing American power and 
influence which within eighteen months will 
completely change the picture here and 
make all things safe. The temper of the 
House of Commons and the United King¬ 
dom generally about concessions to Egypt 
and British difficulties over sterling oil, seem 
to mean little or nothing to him. In this 
respect he and the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs are a pair. 


JE 1051/45 ! No. 13 

VISIT OF Mr. McGHEE TO EGYPT 


( 1 ) 

Mr. Chapman Andrews to Mr. Morrison. 


(No. 246) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 2nd April, 195 L 

United States Ambassador has gone to 
upper Egypt for a few days’ rest after 


(Received 2nd April) 

instructing counsellor to show me text of 
three telegrams reporting McGhee's visit. 
These are summarised from hurried notes 
in my immediately following telegrams. 
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Counsellor said Mr. Caffery was especially 
anxious for me to understand that McGhee 
had not spoken to Egyptian statesmen as he 
had to General Robertson and myself about 
the Egyptian problem (my telegram 
No. 243). As I would see from the records. 


McGhee had given Salah el Din no hint of 
the line he would take with us or, indeed, 
whether he would do anything at all. With 
us, on the contrary, he had thought it best 
to be perfectly frank about his own views. 


JE 1051/47 (2) 

Mr. Chapman Andrews to Mr, Morrison. (Received 2nd April) 


(No. 248) Cairo, 

(Telegraphic) 2nd April, 1951. 

My telegram No. 246. 

McGhee was pleased with Nahas Pasha’s 
attitude towards “ neutralism.” 

Nahas himself expressed pleasure at 
McGhee's interest in Egyptian social wel¬ 
fare problems and at good reception this 
interest had been accorded in Egyptian 
press. 

2. Salah el Dine said that he had been 
dealing with Mr. Bevin in his official and not 
personal capacity. Mr. Bevin had agreed 
to “ transfer of responsibility,” and Salah 
e! Dine had made clear that this would 
have to be completed within one year, 
during which Egyptian forces would be 
built up to take over from British treaty 
forces. Mr. Morrison, however, looked like 
taking a different line. Egypt had no con¬ 
cern with British parliamentary considera¬ 
tions, and for Egypt the Sudan was an inex¬ 
tricable part of the problem. Regarding 
the Sudan, Salah el Dine had agreed with 
Mr. Bevin to a “ two-year transition 
period.” Salah el Dine had said: “ We and 
our compatriots, the Sudanese, are 
agreed: — 

(i) The Sudan should have its own 

Government and Parliament in unity 
with Egypt. 

(ii) There should be a common crown for 

foreign policy, defence and currency 
plus any other heads that might be 
agreed.” 

3. McGhee had replied that he recognised 
that— 

(i) Egypt had legitimate national aspira¬ 
tions; but 

(ii) Britain had certain treaty rights and 
a genuine desire to contribute to the 
solution of the problem; 

(iii) Moreover, defence was a Middle East 
regional problem. 

(iv) The Sudan and Suez Canal restric¬ 
tions were separate problems. 
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4. Salah el Dine had insisted that— 

(i) The Arab nations had the first right 
to defend their own countries; but 
that 

(ii) Nevertheless, the British base in 
Egypt could be maintained in peace 
time by the Egyptians; and 

(iii) Britain, with all her allies, could re¬ 
enter Egypt in war; 

(iv) Moreover, Egypt could not separate 
Egyptian and Sudan problems. 

5. Salah el Dine then stated that, unless 
Egyptian aspirations were conceded, Egypt 
could not side with any bloc of which 
Britain was a member but would be more 
inclined to take a stand against the British 
in “ defence of Egyptian rights.” More¬ 
over, if the British Ambassador brought no 
acceptable proposals, the Egyptian public 
would demand that the Government— 

(i) Break off the talks. 

(ii) Denounce the 1936 Treaty and the 

1889 Sudan Agreement. 

6. Saleh el Dine knew that this meant an 
open quarrel with the British. What could 
McGhee do to help? Salah el Dine was 
prepared to agree to a period of eighteen 
months for the “transfer of responsibility” 
and to a transition period of three years for 
the Sudan. 

7. McGhee told the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs that he accepted the above as a 
serious and responsible statement of 
Egyptian policy. 

8. McGhee said that the present world 
situation was one of international emer¬ 
gency corresponding to a state of war. In 
Korea there was a shooting war. In Greece 
fighting might break out again. The princi¬ 
pal weakness was in Western Europe, but 
that would be remedied “ in a comparatively 
short period of time.” The problem was, in 
fact, a “short-term” one, and during this 
comparatively short period every effort must 
be made to “ maximumise ” defence efforts. 
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No matter how large the Egyptian army 
might be, the Middle East needed all the 
foreign troops that could be brought in. 
He was sure the British realised that the 
troops in Egypt were not for a “ colonial 
type of regime as before,” but to defend the 
Middle East against Russia. No grievance 
against the British was as important as the 
present threat to the Middle East. The new 
imperialism theatening the Middle East was 
far worse than British imperialism had ever 
been. Britain was in the process of with¬ 
drawal from the old imperialism, but was 
caught half-way by the menace of the new 
imperialism to world war. Therefore, 
McGhee hoped that the Egyptian Govern¬ 


ment would find the British proposals in due 
course a basis for discussion. “ In view of 
the situation in Persia, the United States 
Government would greatly regret if some 
new drastic situation were brought about 
that would lead nowhere.” 

9. Salah el Dine accepted what McGhee 
had said about the difference between the 
British and Russian imperialism, but 
asserted that the Egyptian masses did not 
understand it. He asked what the United 
States attitude would be to an Egyptian 
break with Britain, to which McGhee 
replied that he could not possibly answer 
that one. 


JE 1196/4 No. 14 

THE ARMS SCANDAL 

Mr. Chapman-Andrews to Mr. Morrison. (Received 9th April) 


(No. 126) Cairo, 

Sir, 3rd April, 1951. 

I have the honour to report further 
developments in the investigations into the 
scandals concerning the purchase of arms 
during the Palestine war, about which Sir 
Ralph Stevenson reported at length in his 
despatch No. 65 of 10th February, 1951. 

2. The Parquet called a press conference 
on 28th March and informed reporters that 
it had been decided to file the enquiries into 
the purchase of arms from the Fabrique 
Nationale Beige and into transactions with 
the Renault, Fiat and General Motors 
Companies, as well as all questions con¬ 
cerning the Royal Egyptian navy except the 
purchase of the tanker Ghardaqa, which will 
come before the courts. At the same time 
the Parquet issued a communique to the 
press declaring that all the allegations 
against Hassan Akef Bey, the King's Air 
aide-de-camp, Mohammed Allouba Bey, 
commander-in-chief Royal Yachts, Moham¬ 
med Hilmi Hussein Bey, Director of the 
Royal Automobiles, and Antonin Pulli Bey, 
Director of King's Private Office, were false. 

3. On 30th March the Cabinet of the 
Grand Chamberlain published a statement 
that the King had conferred the Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile on Kerim 
Tabet Pasha, and other decorations on all 
those named above as well as on Edmond 
Gahlan Bey, Purveyor-General to the Royal 
Palaces. One can only regard this as an 
act of political madness on the part of King 
Farouk. As was said in paragraph 18 of 
the despatch under reference. His Majesty 


had so far come fairly well out of this 
business, and it was by no means certain 
that all the members of his entourage who 
had been dragged into the investigation were 
involved. Nevertheless, so far as the public 
were concerned much of the mud attached 
to their names was bound to stick. It may 
have been necessary to persuade the Pro¬ 
curator-General to whitewash them in this 
fashion, but a grant of honours will only 
result in smearing His Majesty's own reputa¬ 
tion with the same mud. Worst of all, an 
eloquent omission from the communique 
issued by the Parquet is the failure to declare 
the innocence of Edmond Gahlan, and one 
can only assume that the Procurator-General 
baulked at his particular case; he is 
notoriously the one principally involved in 
the purchase of arms through the Fabrique 
Nationale Beige, and has become a kind of 
Stavisky in the public eye. Now, by this 
gesture, the King has publicly embraced even 
Gahlan—an act which can only be taken as 
a wilful affront to decent opinion in the 
country. Kerim Tabet Pasha had never been 
brought into the investigation, though in¬ 
evitably he had received frequent mention 
in the innumerable rumours circulating on 
the subject. The appearance of his name at 
the head of this special honours list as 
receiving the fourth highest Egyptian order, 
seems to give him for the first time an official 
place in the same public pillory. (Moham¬ 
med Allouba Bey is in a similar position: 
although his “ innocence ” has been certified 
by the Parquet, he was never in fact interro¬ 
gated by them.) 
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4. In a statement to the press, Nahas 
Pasha has accused the Opposition of making 
unjustified and unfounded attacks on 
“ loyal and faithful persons," and has ex¬ 
pressed his satisfaction at this manifestation 
of King Farouk's solicitude for them, which 
will, he says, be “ the best possible balm for 
their wounds.” Nevertheless, Amr Pasha 
told me in confidence that Nahas Pasha had 
done his best, through Hassan Youssef 
Pasha, to stop it; but that Hassan Pasha had 
funked having it out with the King. This 
is. of course, typical of the sycophantic atti¬ 
tude, which Nahas Pasha has adopted on 
every occasion where King Farouk's per¬ 
sonal affairs have been involved since this 
Government came to office; it is also one of 
several recent gestures evidently intended to 
stop the process of estrangement between 
the Palace and the Government which 
seemed to be developing at the turn of the 
year. 

5. The investigation is to continue into a 
number of the other items mentioned in en¬ 
closure No. 2 to Sir Ralph Stevenson’s 
despatch No. 65. There have been con¬ 
flicting stories about Abdel Latif Abul 
Ragaila (see A III). He appears to have 
been imprisoned in Italy on the strength of 
an information laid against him by Jewish 
interests in Rome (who seem to be gifted 
with a nice sense of humour) for exporting 
arms to Egypt without the permission of the 
Italian Government. His legal representa¬ 
tives in Egypt have accused the Egyptian 
Embassy in Rome of failing to give him the 
protection to which he was entitled as an 
Egyptian subject. He has at other times 
been described as a naturalised Italian.) It 
seems, however, that he is now at liberty and 
will return to Egypt to give evidence. A 
number of other matters are also still under 
investigation such as the misappropriation 
of army stores and the embezzlement of 
army welfare funds. 

6. A charge sheet was published early this 
tnonth in which Lieutenant-Colonel El 
Sayed Farrag and Hassan Sayed Ahmed are 
accused of embezzling £E. 9,540 received by 
them for the purchase of arms collected in 
the Western Desert. At the same time, the 
Parquet requested that court-martial pro¬ 
ceedings be instituted against three others 
involved in the same affair (see “ C ” of the 
enclosure No. 2 to Sir Ralph Stevenson's 
despatch No. 65). Two officers have been 
court-martialled on charges connected with 
the explosion of faulty ammunition at the 
arms dump behind the Cairo Citadel (see 

H ” of enclosure No. 2 to Sir Ralph Steven¬ 


son's despatch No. 65). One of them, Lewa 
Amin Rifaat Bey, has been acquitted and the 
other, Kaimakam Ghaffar Osman, was too 
ill to appear. When he does, it seems proba¬ 
ble that the evidence will be insufficient for 
a conviction. 

7. There is little progress to report in the 
hearing of the main charges which were pub¬ 
lished last January (see enclosure No. 1 to 
Sir Ralph Stevenson's despatch No. 65). The 
Nabil Abbas Halim—the most notable of the 
accused—has done a considerable amount 
of posturing in public, mostly in the form 
of tu quoques directed against prominent 
Egyptian personalities. His latest sally has 
been against Mahmud Abul Fath, owner of 
the newspaper A l Misri, whom he has 
accused of trying to get money from the 
Oelikon Company in return for a promise 
to use his influence with the Wafd Govern¬ 
ment on their behalf. It was reported in 
February that he had tried to flee the 
country, and the press then announced that 
the immigration authorities had been 
instructed that a number of persons con¬ 
nected with the arms enquiry were not to be 
allowed to leave the country, and that orders 
had been given that the yacht Ionia (which 
is nominally the property of Abbas Halim's 
secretary), should not leave Egyptian terri¬ 
torial waters. 

8. The case came up before the juge de 
renvoi on 26th March, a formidable array 
of counsel appearing on behalf of the 
defence to demand an adjournment. The 
hearing was thereupon put back to 23rd 
April. Of the accused, only Kaimakam 
Ghaffar Osman remains in custody. 

9. All this confirms the belief that it is 
intended to let the affair drag out as long as 
possible. It is already almost a year old 
and public interest has waned a great deal 
in the meantime—a fact which makes it the 
more remarkable that the King should have 
taken the action described in paragraph 3 
above. Ramadan begins on 5th June and 
one can be sure that the mid-summer 
lethargy will be upon the country by the 
time the trial is under way. Perhaps scape¬ 
goats will be made of some of the soldiers, 
but the Nabil Abbas Halim is probably safe 
enough. It is being said on all sides, and no 
doubt with a good deal of truth, that his 
acquittal will be the price of his silence; and 
the exoneration of the Palace entourage is 
evidence in support of this view. 

I have, &c. 

F. N. WARDLE-SMITH. 

(For His Majesty's Minister 
and Charge d*Affaires). 


c* 2 
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JE 1051/80 No. 15 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN HIS MAJESTY’S AMBASSADOR AND 

KING FAROUK 

Sir R. Stevenson to M. Morrison. (Received 15 th April) 


(No. 45. Saving. Secret) Cairo, 
(Telegraphic) 15th April, 1951. 

As stated in m> telegram No. 266, I 
received on my arrival here late on the 
night of 7th April a summons from King 
Farouk to an audience at Koubbeh Palace 
on the afternoon of 8th April. This I sub¬ 
sequently learnt had been engineered by 
Amr Pasha, the Egyptian Ambassador in 
London, who has been in this country on 
consultation for about a month and was 
retained here on the express orders of King 
Farouk although the Foreign Minister had 
instructed him to leave for London. Amr 
Pasha whom I saw on the morning of 
8th April told me he had been very much 
disturbed by the attitude of the Foreign 
Minister who was in an extremely excitable 
mood and showed signs of being ready to 
force an issue with Britain or, if he was 
prevented from doing so, to resign from the 
Cabinet publicly on those grounds. Amr 
Pasha was afraid of the influence of the 
Foreign Minister on Nahas Pasha and 
thought he might be able to excite the latter 
with regrettable results. He had therefore 
put it into the King's mind to send for 
Nahas Pasha and instruct the latter not to 
force the issue with Great Britain, to keep 
in constant touch with His Majesty and 
finally to form a small committee of the 
Cabinet of himself, the Minister of Interior 
(Fouad Serag el Dine Pasha), the Foreign 
Minister and Ibrahim Farag (the only Copt 
in the Cabinet). The King had taken Amr 
Pasha’s advice and had acted accordingly. 
But Amr Pasha had thought it advisable to 
reinforce this method of controlling the 
Foreign Minister by encouraging the King 
to receive me before I had had any contact 
with his Government. 

2. The King received me with great 
cordiality and said that he had been very 
sorry not to be able to see me be!ore my 
departure for London. The fact was how¬ 
ever that his fiancee had been undergoing 
an operation in Alexandria and wanted him 
there. He had therefore been compelled to 
make the excuse of the usual diplomatic 
cold. 

3. I first of all dealt with the question of 
the Royal visit to Australia and New 


Zealand next year and secured King 
Farouk’s ready agreement to a proposal 
that visits should be exchanged on board 
ship between His Majesty King George and 
King Farouk at Port Said. I then informed 
King Farouk of the fact that His Majesty 
the King intended to give him a wedding 
present, at which King Farouk expressed 
lively gratification. 

4. I went on to give King Farouk a broad 
outline of the proposals which His 
Majesty's Government had in mind to put 
to the Egyptian Government for the solu¬ 
tion of the defence problem. These 
proposals appeared to the King to form a 
basis for negotiation. He fully agreed that 
it would be extremely unwise to rush 
matters in the present world situation and 
his own view was that a break between 
Britain and Egypt would be catastrophic in 
its effects, particularly in the Middle East 
and indeed throughout the world. I gave 
the King a brief account of the parlia¬ 
mentary situation in Britain in so far as it 
affected Egypt, and told him of the resent¬ 
ment caused by the restrictions on tankers 
passing through the Suez Canal. The King 
said that he was aware of the situation and 
much regretted it. It provided another 
argument in favour of not rushing matters. 
He was most anxious to know whether his 
own attitude in regard to defence matters 
was fully appreciated by His Majesty’s 
Government. I did my best to reassure him 
on this point, saying that those responsible 
in Britain knew both of his realism and his 
patriotism. I thought it wise to put it in 
this way as of course the fact is that the 
King cannot afford to appear less anxious 
for the attainment of Egypt's national 
aspirations than are his Government. 

5. I then asked His Majesty's advice 
about how to handle the procedure for my 
talks with his Government. He advised me 
to call first on Nahas Pasha as the latter 
had already received an indication of His 
Majesty's views. (The King subsequently 
changed his mind on this point and sent 
me a message on 9th April advising me to 
call first on the Foreign Minister as he did 
not wish the latter to have any cause for 
offence.) He did not tell me what his views 
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were, but as I had already discovered them 
from Amr Pasha (see paragraph 1 above) 
I did not press the matter. His Majesty 
went on to say that if I came up against any 
apparently insurmountable difficulties I had 
only to ask for an audience and explain 
them to him. He assured me that he would 
do his best to resolve them. 

6. Later in the audience the King made 
the surprising statement that American air 
formations would shortly be moving into 
the Canal Zone. I showed complete be¬ 
wilderment at this and assured him in all 
sincerity that it was the first I had ever 
heard of such a proposal although of course 
in time of war we would hope that our 
allies would have similar facilities to those 
granted to us. The King affected not to 
believe my disclaimer and said that he 
could give me full details of the expected 
American air formations. I maintained my 
attitude of real bewilderment and said that 
I could not imagine anything of the kind 
happening in advance of war. The King 
said he thought the American air forma¬ 
tions would be in the Canal Zone sooner 
than that, unless of course war occurred in 
the next few months. His Majesty did not 
however give me any details about this 
extraordinary report. 

7. In speaking of the situation in 
Morocco which arose in the course of our 
conversation, the King said that he had 
done his best to see that the whole affair 
was played down here as much as possible. 
I might have noticed that he had had a 
certain amount of success. The agitation 
could he assured me have been far worse. 
He had summoned the French Ambassador 
and spoken to him and although his own 
private view was that the French had been 


too stiff and too colonial-minded he had 
impressed on his Government the necessity 
to avoid trouble. 

8. The King told me he had noticed that 
martial law in Persia had been raised. He 
thought it was rather early to do that, but 
things were evidently quietening down there 
a good deal. He hoped that some arrange¬ 
ment would be shortly reached between the 
Anglo-Iranian Oil Company and the Per¬ 
sian Government. A great deal of Soviet 
money was being poured into that country 
and the situation was a difficult one. The 
Soviet Union continued to spend money in 
Egypt also, but he was fairly satisfied with 
the alertness of the Special Division of the 
Ministry of the Interior which was dealing 
w'ith Communists in this country. The so- 
called “ Peace Movement " was also being 
dealt with by the Ministry and he thought 
they had it fairly well taped. 1 asked him 
about the Moslem Brotherhood and drew 
attention to the possibility of its penetration 
by the Communists. He said that the 
Brotherhood were reorganising as far as 
they could and although the ban on it 
w'ould come to an end, technically speak¬ 
ing, next month he thought that the 
Ministry of the Interior had some useful 
ideas of legislation which would curb their 
activities. 

9. The King appeared to be well and in 
good spirits. He evidently intends to take 
more of a hand in public affairs in the 
future than he has done in the recent past. 
I was much encouraged by his obvious 
determination to do all he could to avoid 
forcing an issue with Great Britain. His 
influence is not to be despised though there 
are very definite limits to the lengths to 
which he can go. 


JE 1052/14 G No. 16 

FUTURE OF THE SUDAN 

Mr. Morrison to Sir R. Howe ( Khartoum ) 


(No. 49. Secret) • Foreign Office, 
(Telegraphic) 11 th April, 1951. 

I have been considering in the light of the 
recent exchange of telegrams between the 
Foreign Office, yourself and His Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Cairo, ending with the 
•atter's telegram No. 142, whether it would 
be possible to come to an agreement with 
(he Egyptian Government over the future 
°f the Sudan. The prospect is certainly not 


encouraging: His Majesty's Government 
are committed by a series of public declara¬ 
tions over the last five years, notably that 
made by Mr. Bevin in the House of Com¬ 
mons on 26th March, 1946, to the principle 
that the Sudanese people shall be allowed 
to choose their own future, including inde¬ 
pendence, if they wish it. The Egyptian 
Government for their part are equally 
committed to retaining some degree of 
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Egyptian sovereignty over the Sudan, 
though they may in the last resort be pre¬ 
pared to concede to the Sudanese a large 
measure of self-government. This means in 
practice that no Egyptian Government in 
the foreseeable future will accept a pro- 
prosal for the future of the Sudan which 
gives them less than the Sidky-Bevin 
protocol of 1946. The gap between His 
Majesty’s Government’s and the Egyptian 
Government’s position is therefore wide. 
Nevertheless for a number of reasons I 
consider that it is in the interest of both 
His Majesty's Government and the Sudan 
that we should make some attempt to 
secure the Egyptian Government’s consent 
to an agreement about the Sudan. In the 
first place the Egyptian Government are, as 
His Majesty's Ambassador in Cairo has 
pointed out. unlikely to go very far with 
the defence discussions without raising the 
question of the Sudan. Since these discus¬ 
sions are now to be resumed, it is desirable 
that we should be able to make the Egyp¬ 
tians an offer which while taking account of 
the existing political situation in the Sudan 
would provide a basis for agreement which 
would seem reasonable to any objective 
observer. Secondly, if the Egyptian Gov¬ 
ernment rejected such an offer, our hand 
would be considerably strengthened tf 
Anglo-Egyptian relations became a matter 
of public dispute at some later date. 

2. His Majesty’s Ambassador is being 
instructed to suggest to the Egyptian Gov¬ 
ernment that any discussion of the Sudan 
problem should be deferred until at least 
the preliminary exchange of views on the 
defence issue has been completed. My 
immediately following telegram however 
contains the draft of a possible statement 
of principles. We might suggest to the 
Egyptian Government that this should be 
agreed following an exchange of letters in 
which we and they reiterated our respective 
points of view. The statement would then 
emerge as a sort of common ground be¬ 
tween us. You will observe that though it 


is based on Sir Ralph Stevenson's original 
draft it has been modified to take account of 
Sir James Robertson s comments in your 
telegram No. 230. 

3. You will notice that despite para¬ 
graph 4 of your telegram No. 20 no refer¬ 
ence to eventual Sudanese independence 
has been included. This is not only because 
this would ensure Egyptian rejection of our 
offer, but also because His Majesty’s 
Government's views on this subject are too 
well-known to need reiteration. I have also 
not included any reference to the suggestion 
made in the fifth paragraph of your tele¬ 
gram No. 20. The establishment of an 
international Nile Waters technical body 
has been exhaustively examined in the past 
and is, I fear, at present unworkable. I 
should, however, be ready to consider the 
addition to the principles of some reference 
to joint Egypto-Sudanese co-operation in 
the development of the waters of the Nile, 
should you consider this advisable. 

4. As regards the proposed Tripartite 
Committee or Commission, I am of course 
aware that this is a piece of machinery 
which, from a purely administrative point 
of view, is unnecessary and may even prove 
embarrassing. On the other hand, it may 
serve two useful purposes: first, to remedy 
Egyptian ignorance of the Sudan and 
secondly, to help to remove the Egyptian 
grievance that Egyptians in practice play no 
part in the Government of the Sudan. It 
also appears possible that, if the Egyptian 
Government agreed to participate in this 
committee, the Unionist Parties in the 
Sudan might be persuaded to join the con¬ 
stitutional commission which you have 
recently formed. 

5. In commenting on these proposals, 
please also let me know if you think any¬ 
thing practical could be offered to the 
Egyptians, possible in the way of further 
posts in the technical services, to meet their 
complaint that they are excluded from the 
important branches of the administration. 


JE 1115/3 No. 17 

BANKING AND CREDIT OPERATIONS IN EGYPT 


Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. 


(No. 140 E.) Cairo, 

Sir, 1 \th April, 1951. 

With reference to paragraph G (ii) of my 
Savingram No. 43 of 5th April, I have the 
honour to report that the necessary legisla- 


{Received 16 th April) 

tion conferring the status of a Central Bank 
on the National Bank of Egypt has now 
been passed by the Egyptian Parliament 
and has received the Royal Assent. It has 
been promulgated as Law No. 57 of 1951 
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in the Arabic version of the Journal Officiel 
of 29th March. So far no official French 
text of the law is available but I transmit 
herewith, for your information copies of a 
translation') as printed by the Cairo com¬ 
mercial newspaper L'Observateur of 29th 
March. 

2. Under the new law, the board of 
directors will consist of fifteen members, 
including the governor, all of whom must 
be of Egyptian nationality. They will elect 
a president and vice-president. The 
governor will be nominated by decree from 
two candidates of Egyptian nationality to 
be submitted by the board. The sub¬ 
governor will be nominated by the Council 
of Ministers from two Egyptian candidates 
also recommended by the board. 

3. The bank will have a higher council 
charged with monetary and credit affairs, 
composed of the Minister of Finance as 
president, the Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, the Under-Secretary of State for 
economic and financial matters in the 
Ministry of Finance, the Under-Secretary 
of State in the Ministry of National 
Economy, the Stale Counsellor in the 
Ministry of Finance, the governor of the 
bank and two delegates of the bank. 

4. The two Government delegates 
nominated to the bank under its charter 
will be responsible for the execution of the 
new law and the policy laid down by its 
higher council. A weekly statement of the 
bank’s situation will be submitted by the 
governor to the Minister of Finance and 
will be published in the Journal Officiel. 

5. The bank retains its present rights 
over the Egyptian note issue, profits from 
which will be shared in the proportion of 
85 per cent, to the Government and 15 per 
cent, to the bank. The issue is (eventually) 
to be covered by gold or foreign securities 
Payable in gold or shares and bonds of the 
Egyptian Government. The authority to 
issue up to £E. 100 million of Egyptian 
Treasury bonds (see my despatch No. .504 
°f 28th November, 1950) as additional 
cover for the note issue, is written into the 
new law. Provision is made for the re- 
v aluation of the present gold cover of about 
j'E. 6,375,000 in accordance with the basis 
*aid down by the International Monetary 
Fund on 18th September, 1949. This will 
approximately double its value. 

6. The bank will continue to act as the 
Government's banker and may advance 
° ans to the Government to cover bud¬ 


getary deficits up to 10 per cent, of the 
average budgetary revenue for the three 
preceding years, refundable within one 
year. It will refrain from undertaking 
small commercial transactions. Interest 
rates will be modified by the higher council 
in accordance with the monetary and credit 
situation. 

7. The profits of the bank will be divided 
amongst the shareholders up to 20 per cent, 
of the nominal value of the shares. (The 
£10 shares stand at about £E. 34 at present.) 
If a dividend in excess of 20 per cent, is 
distributed, the bank is required to pay to 
the Government a sum equal to the addi¬ 
tional amount distributed. (The bank paid 
a 20 per cent, dividend in 1949 and 1950.) 

8. All commercial banks operating in 
Egypt must maintain a deposit with the 
National Bank of Egypt proportional to the 
amount of deposits held by them, which will 
be fixed by the higher council. They must 
have liquid funds constantly available, the 
amount of which will be fixed by the 
Minister of Finance on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the council and must submit 
monthly situation statements to the 
National Bank of Egypt. 

9. The law exempts the bank from the 
terms of article 2 of Law No. 138 of 1947 
(the Company Law) which stipulates that 
Egyptian Government officials of director- 
general grade and above are debarred from 
joining joint stock companies undertaking 
business connected with the State within 
three years of leaving the Government 
service. 

10. As an exception to article 6 of the 
law, the present governor (Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross) will remain in his post until 
11th May, 1951, when he is due to retire. 

11. As your are aware, this legislative 
measure has been under consideration since 
before the war and there is general satis¬ 
faction that, in spite of some opposition in 
Parliament, it has finally been passed. It 
fills a lacuna in the Egyptian economic 
structure and should greatly strengthen 
control of banking and credit operations in 
the country. 

12. Copies of this despatch and enclosure 
have been sent to His Majesty’s Treasury; 
Commercial Relations and Exports Depart¬ 
ment of the Board of Trade, and the 
British Middle East Office, Cairo. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH STEVENSON. 


C) Not printed. 
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JE 1011/6 No. 18 

EGYPT: ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1950 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received 24 th April) 


(No. 153. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, \%th April, 1951. 

I have the honour to transmit herewith a 
General Political Review of Egypt for 1950, 
to which is appended an Economic Section. 

2. The Oriental Secretariat and Chancery 
have collaborated in the Political Review 
and the Commercial Secretariat are respon¬ 
sible for the Economic Section. I regret 
that, due to pressure of work, some delay 
has been caused in their completion. 

3. I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to the British Middle East Office and to the 
Governor-General, Khartoum. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKR1NE STEVENSON. 


Enclosure in No. 18 

General Political Review for 1950 

Throughout 1949, action in Egypt on any 
major issue of domestic or foreign policy 
was paralysed by the approaching dissolu¬ 
tion of the Chamber of Deputies. The 
question was: Would the Wafd return from 
five years in the wilderness to a share in, or 
to exclusive control of, the government of 
Egypt? Not many doubted that in a 
reasonably free election the Wafd would 
win; but free elections are the exception 
in Egypt, and, determined as Sirry Pasha 
was to conduct an honest poll. King Farouk 
was believed to be working for a 
“ balanced ” Chamber. In the event, the 
Wafd secured an overwhelming and popular 
victory. Few Egyptians, looking back on the 
achievements of the recent Palace minority 
regimes, could regret their disappearance, 
and if the thinking elements of the popula¬ 
tion saw little to hope for in the return of 
the Wafd, the broad mass of the Egyptian 
population was sanguine enough to believe 
that they would benefit from the change. 
A new set of questions now presented them¬ 
selves. Would there be a collision between 
King Farouk and the Wald? Would Nahas 
Pasha retire from politics after being 
acclaimed by the Egyptian populace? Did 
the return of the Wafd merely mean a rever¬ 
sion to their previous record of corruption 
and demagogy, or would they, sustained by 
a solid, popular mandate, apply to Egypt’s 
domestic and foreign problems the radical 


and realist policies which their predecessors 
(partly on account of Wafdist obstruction) 
had failed to grasp? 

2. By the end of the year 1950 these 
questions were largely settled. For the first 
time a Wafd Government and the Palace 
were working in close harmony, albeit with 
some stresses in the latter part of the year. 
The reformist element within the Wafd had 
just managed to maintain its foothold, but 
ascendancy had unquestionably passed to 
Fouad Serag El-Dine Pasha, whose mastery 
of the Egyptian art of political management 
had shown itself to be unrelieved by any 
spark of statesmanship. Though still in 
effective control when he chose, Nahas 
Pasha had proved in 1950 to be apparently 
increasingly indifferent to anything except 
determination to remain in office. 

3. The chief surprises in the Cabinet 
selected by Nahas Pasha were the choice of 
Mohamed Salah El-Dine as Foreign 
Minister and Zaki Abdel Motaal as Minister 
of Finance—the former a relatively minor 
figure in the party hierarchy, but a protege 
of Nahas; and the latter not even a member 
of the Wafd. Motaal, Dr. Hamed Zaki 
(Minister of State), and Dr. Taha Hussein 
(Minister of Education), styled by their col¬ 
leagues “ the professors,” were, however, 
regarded as the nominees of Neguib A1 
Hilali Pasha, himself a leading • Egyptian 
jurist and ex-University professor. Hilali 
himself had refused office. Disliking, and 
disliked by, King Farouk, he enjoys the 
support of the intellectuals within the Wafd 
and is reckoned to be Serag El-Dine s 
greatest potential rival for eventual leader¬ 
ship. Throughout the year there were 
recurrent but abortive rumours that he 
would join the Cabinet; he has, perhaps 
wisely, kept clear. The lack of cohesion 
consequent upon this and other divisions 
was noticeable throughout the year, and 
from its earliest days the Cabinet developed 
the habit of airing their dissensions in public. 

4. There was some reliet when, simul¬ 
taneously with the formation of the Nahas 
Cabinet, Hussein Sirry Pasha was appointed 
Chief of the Royal Cabinet, for most people 
felt that he would serve as a buffer between 
the King and the Wafd. It soon appeared, 
however, that Nahas was out to conciliate 
the Palace to the point of subservience. 
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Whilst in opposition, Serag El-Dine Pasha 
had maintained contact with the Palace 
through Kerim Tabet Pasha, the Royal Press 
Counsellor and close confidant of His 
Majesty. This association now became the 
channel of a collaboration between Govern¬ 
ment and Palace which moved swiftly from 
a basis of mutual suspicion to one of mutual 
interest (in the worst sense of the word) 
from which both principal and agent derived 
profit or advantage. In such uncongenial 
company, Sirry Pasha found himself both 
uncomfortable and unnecessary and with¬ 
drew without regret in April. 

5. It was soon clear that for all their pro¬ 
mises of vast social reforms the Government 
had no programme. The Minister of Educa¬ 
tion promised free and universal primary 
and secondary education. The Minister of 
Social Affairs announced admirable, if 
rather ambitious, proposals for social better¬ 
ment with which he has only been able to 
make a start, and—potentially the most 
positive move of all—the Minister of 
Finance called in a British expert to advise 
on the Egyptian civil service. But these 
were individual enterprises; there was no 
coherent policy for co-ordinating or finan¬ 
cing reforms. Nor has any such policy since 
appeared. The reason is not far to seek. 
The present Administration has shown that 
however useful the appeal of “ socialism ” 
when in opposition, the Wafd is not in¬ 
spired by ideas of radical social reform. 

6. The failure of the Government to deal 
with the persistent rise in the cost of living 
and the shortages of basic food-stuffs are 
dealt with in the economic section of this 
report. Politically, this has been of para¬ 
mount importance, and to it more than to 
anything else can be attributed the steady 
decline in the Government's popularity 
over the year. In March the Government 
granted an increased cost-of-living bonus 
to its employees and later made the in¬ 
crease obligatory on all commercial and 
industrial employers; but this was only 
a palliative. 

7. One of the first measures expected of 
the Government was the termination of the 
etat de siege (Palestine emergency powers) 
which had been used by the Saadist Govern¬ 
ment to suppress communism and terrorism, 
and to stifle a good deal of less extremist 
°pposition. Fouad Serag El-Dine, as 
Minister of the Interior, rapidly completed 
fhe process begun by Sirry Pasha of releasing 
mternees; but on legislation he moved more 
cautiously and it was not until May that a 
•aw came into force which ended the etat de 


siege, whilst retaining a number of its pro¬ 
visions, including a censorship of the press 
and, pending new legislation concerning 
societies, the ban on the Ikhwan el 
Muslimin. Serag El-Dine engaged in clan¬ 
destine negotiations for the removal of the 
ban and the return of their sequestrated 
assets in order to keep the Ikhwan el Musli¬ 
min out of the hands of the Opposition; 
but their legal position remained unchanged, 
though again, as part of Serag El-Dine's 
political strategy, they were in the latter part 
of the year being allowed to reorganise 
openly. 

8. The Opposition parties were for a time 
at a loss in the face of the Wafd-Palace 
combination. In May, however, a con¬ 
certed attack was led by Mustapha Marei 
Bey in the Senate on the subject of the 
Government’s failure to act on reports by 
the State Audit concerning an allegedly 
irregular payment to Kerim Tabet Pasha, 
and the purchase of faulty munitions during 
the Palestine war. King Farouk, persuaded 
by Kerim Tabet to regard the attack as 
aimed at himself, was of a mind to dissolve 
the Senate, but was persuaded by his 
Government instead to adopt the Wafdist 
thesis in an old dispute about the legality 
of the Senate nominations in 1941, when the 
Wafd was out of office. On this excuse, 
decrees were issued on 17th May removing 
certain Opposition Senators, and nominating 
Government supporters in their places. This 
gave the Wafd, with the support of reliable 
independents, an assured majority. Two 
months later elections for newly-created 
Senate constituencies were boycotted by the 
Opposition, and thus for the first time the 
Wafd came within sight of an absolute 
majority in the Senate. The Opposition 
manoeuvre had cemented the alliance of 
Palace and Government, but it had also 
thrown a lurid light on some unsavoury 
transactions and on the powerful position 
now held by Kerim Tabet. 

9. The Government next tried to smooth 
over the allegations of scandals concerning 
arms purchases but, by this time, rumour 
had become altogether too persistent on this 
subject. Junior officers in the army were 
known to be restive about the higher com- 
mand and the conduct of the Palestine 
campaign; and when in June a weekly 
magazine began to publish details of irregu¬ 
larities, with supporting evidence, the 
Minister of War had to ask the Procurator- 
General to conduct an investigation. His 
enquiries were to last from July into the 
following year, and although publication of 
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information about it was forbidden, the 
investigation was to echo through Egyptian 
politics for the rest of 1950. 

10. No member of the Wafd was in¬ 
volved in any of these scandals, but after 
their return to office, nepotism and 
favouritism in Government appointments, 
which had been revived under the Hussein 
Sirry Coalition Government, flourished 
increasingly. Moreover, in the spring and 
early summer, the Government became in¬ 
volved in doubtful manoeuvres connected 
with the Alexandria Cotton Exchange. 
Mme. Nahas Pasha, her brothers, possibly 
Serag El-Dine Pasha, and other members 
of the Government, were involved in a 
gamble, the success of which depended at 
one stage on the enforcement by the Govern¬ 
ment of changes, having retrospective effect, 
in the long-standing rules of the exchange. 
Even King Farouk was not above suspicion 
of involvement, and it is certain that Elias 
Andraus Pasha, who at this time first 
appeared on the scene as unofficial financial 
adviser to His Majesty, had a large interest 
in conjunction with Farghaly Pasha, a well- 
known cotton broker and Wafdist supporter, 
and Mahmoud Abdul Fath, proprietor of the 
Wafdist daily, .41 Misri. The Minister of 
Finance, Zaki Abdel Motaal Bey, tried at 
first to make a stand and the question of the 
legality of the change in the rules was 
referred to the State Council. Later, how¬ 
ever, under pressure from Nahas Pasha and 
the Palace, Motaal compromised. King 
Farouk, in the meanwhile, made an appeal 
through me to His Majesty's Government 
to buy a quantity of cotton at a time when 
we were deliberately holding off, though it 
is possible His Majesty had, in so doing, 
been completely deluded by Andraus into 
believing that the move was necessary to 
protect Egyptian business interests against 
the machinations of Jewish brokers. What¬ 
ever the truth may be, the Minister of 
Finance later in the summer again yielded 
over the Government barter agreement with 
Yugoslavia, engineered to profit the same 
interests, but his conscience was uneasy and 
he was proving an increasingly difficult 
colleague. His training as a jurist, his 
honesty of intellect and his integrity as a 
former high official of the National Bank, 
were an unsuitable background for a 
Minister of Finance in existing cLcum- 
stances, so he was marked down as “ not a 
good Wafdist," and his removal, though 
delayed until November, was certain. In 
July the Prime Minister left to spend the 


summer in Europe. Soon after, King 
Farouk did the same. 

11. For the King, the year had begun in 
a blaze of hostile foreign publicity over his 
reported intention to marry Mile. Narriman 
Sadek, a 16-year-old Eygptian girl of middle- 
class origin, alleged by some to have been 
already engaged to marry a junior Egyptian 
official. The King summoned a meeting of 
the State Council to advise him concerning 
the betrothal, without His Majesty’s consent, 
in the United States of his two sisters who 
had been living there under the guardian¬ 
ship of Queen Nazli, the Queen Mother. As 
a result the Queen was deprived of her Royal 
title and of part of her property; one of 
the Princesses was permitted to marry on 
condition she resided in Egypt, but the other, 
who was betrothed to a Copt, was severely 
censored and disowned. King Farouk’s 
handling of this matter was unexceptionable, 
but the publicity involved at home and 
abroad depressed still further the prestige 
of the Royal House. Later during the 
summer, press reports gave the impression 
that His Majesty was behaving in Europe 
with vulgar and extravagant ostentation. 
When, towards the end of the summer, the 
arms scandal investigations involved various 
members of the Royal camarilla, discon¬ 
tent in the army and disillusionment among 
the people were widespread against King 
and Government alike. 

12. The four main Opposition groups 
therefore thought it opportune to issue a 
manifesto criticising in strong terms both 
the Government and His Majesty’s personal 
entourage; the move, however, proved a 
failure. The Government prohibited pub¬ 
lication (though the manifesto circulated 
clandestinely), while the King regarded it as 
impertinent, if not treasonable. On His 
Majesty’s return in October, however, he 
evinced displeasure with the Government's 
treatment of the domestic situation and 
anger at Serag El-Dine Pasha's apparently 
clumsy handling of the arms enquiry. 
Nevertheless, in the Cabinet reshuffle of early 
November, Serag El-Dine Pasha added the 
portfolio of Finance to that of the Interior. 
Thus, if his position vis-a-vis the Palace had 
been shaken, his control inside the Govern¬ 
ment was more firmly established than ever. 
It was announced after the King's return 
that His Majesty wished the arms enquiry 
to take its natural course regardless of per¬ 
sonalities, and in early December there were 
wholesale changes in the high command of 
the army, which did something to restore 
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morale. When the new session of Parlia¬ 
ment opened in November the Speech from 
the Throne indirectly but clearly betrayed 
the Government's anxiety about the de¬ 
teriorating internal position by its chal¬ 
lenging phrases about abrogating the 1936 
Treaty. There were, however, some signs 
that the Government had taken King 
Farouk’s strictures to heart and were making 
some effort to pull things together. 

13. Maitre Ahmed Hamza, the new 
Minister of Supply, showed some intention 
of tackling the question of food supplies and 
prices; and Hamed Zaki Bey, who had re¬ 
mained as Minister of National Economy in 
spite of the rumoured determination of 
Serag El-Dine Pasha to have him out, re¬ 
vived the Higher Economic Council to 
undertake general economic planning. By 
the end of the year, however, few results 
were to be seen. Nor had the decline in the 
Government's popularity been arrested. 

14. But the Wafd remained entrenched in 
power. It was not the official Opposition 
groups but the extremists who were bene¬ 
fiting from popular discontent, which was 
taking the dangerous form of hatred of the 
wealthy and privileged classes. The Ikhwan 
el Muslimin were exploiting this to the full; 
but, on the other hand. Communist agitation 
in Egypt was not as active as might have 
been expected. Of the parliamentary 
Opposition, the Makramites and Watanists 
had nothing to lose in kicking over the traces 
and cultivating extremist groups; but the 
Saadists and Constitutional Liberals still 
realised that their hopes of regaining office 
must rest in King Farouk. The shifting of 
traditional political alignments during the 
year had brought Egypt to this situation; 
and for the time being—until a split 
in the Wafd or some such radical change 
supervened—there was no alternative 
Government. 

Anglo-Egyptian Relations 

15. It was inevitable that the new Govern¬ 
ment should make a determined bid to end 
the impasse in which Anglo-Egyptian treaty 
relations had remained since 1947. The 
extremism of their public support for 
Egyptian “ national aspirations ” had 
always been coupled with strong private 
hints from some Wafd leaders that they were 
not to be taken at their face value. On the 
°ther hand, as ever, no Egyptian dare pub¬ 
licly take other than the popular line on the 
subject of “ evacuation ” and “ unity of 
( he Valley," but Nahas Pasha now had to 
reckon with the knowledge that King 
Earouk at least was against an open break 


with Britain. Thus, in the early spring we 
were confronted with a situation that in 
some respects promised well for a final 
settlement between Britain and Egypt, 
namely, a “ popular ” Government with a 
solid parliamentary majority, and a previous 
record of collaboration with Britain, to¬ 
gether with a King in good relations with 
both Government and Britain. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the Government, a prisoner of its 
own past while in opposition, decided to 
adopt the tactics of the oriental bazaar. In 
March, the Egyptian Ambassador in Lon¬ 
don was instructed to deliver a challenging 
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note demanding “ complete and immediate 
evacuation ” and the “ unity of the Nile 
Valley.” In May a verbal reply was de¬ 
livered by Sir Ronald Campbell to Nahas 
Pasha, stressing the importance of the mili¬ 
tary aspects of the problem and suggesting 
that the C.I.G.S., Field-Marshal Sir William 
Slim, should visit Egypt to explain the 
situation to the Egyptian Government. In 
the interval, the atmosphere had rapidly 
deteriorated. A violent press campaign, in 
which the Ministry for Foreign Affairs cer¬ 
tainly had a hand, had been worked up 
against any form of compromise on Egypt's 
national demands, developing into a general 
defiance of Great Britain and even the 
advocacy of a policy of neutrality between 
East and West. Field-Marshal Slim visited 
Egypt in June and again a month later and 
clearly explained the strategic situation, but 
his words fell largely on deaf ears. 

16. In June I succeeded Sir Ronald 
Campbell as His Majesty's Ambassador and, 
at my first meetings with Nahas Pasha and 
Mohamed Salah El-Dine Bey, it was sugges¬ 
ted that I should begin preliminary talks 
with the Foreign Minister. There then 
began a series of lengthy discussions be¬ 
tween us which lasted from July until Salah 
El-Dine’s departure for New York at the 
beginning of September. No appreciable 
progress was made, but any doubts about 
the rigidity of Salah El-Dine’s insistence on 
the nationalist thesis were finally dispelled. 
Whilst willing and even anxious to accept 
military co-operation in time of war, he 
stuck with unshakable tenacity to his objec¬ 
tions to the retention of foreign troops in 
Egypt in time of peace, and to the view that, 
if Egypt's national aspirations conflicted 
with the requirements of Middle East 
regional defence, so much the worse for the 
latter. It had also become abundantly clear 
that, whilst Salah El-Dine might personally 
hold rather more rigid views than some of 
his colleagues, the chances of the Govern¬ 
ment modifying their demands were small. 




























































17. The decision in August of His 
Majesty's Government to suspend the sup¬ 
ply of jet aircraft and Centurion tanks 
already purchased by Egypt caused new 
strains. On the other hand, the deteriora¬ 
tion of the international situation seemed to 
enhance the importance of an Anglo- 
Egyptian settlement, and Salah El-Dine Bey 
had hopes of soliciting international back¬ 
ing when he went to Lake Success. In this 
he was disappointed. 

18. Meanwhile the Prime Minister began 
to show impatience at the lack of progress 
and made it clear in September that a public 
demonstration was to be expected from the 
Egyptian side unless His Majesty's Govern¬ 
ment could make some concession; and 
sure enough, in the Speech from the Throne 
in November, unilateral abrogation of the 
1936 Treaty was threatened. There followed 
a number of student demonstrations in 
Cairo and Alexandria. At the same time, 
Nahas seemed anxious not to let matters go 
too far. In spite of threats, no declaration 
of the abrogation of the treaty was made— 
and the sharp reaction of the British public 
undoubtedly caused some hard thinking in 
Egypt. It was later agreed that when the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs went from Lake 
Success to London to lead the Egyptian 
delegation for Anglo-Egyptian financial 
talks, he should resume political discussions 
with His Majesty's Government. I was 
recalled at the end of November to London 
for these discussions, which lasted until 
24th December, when they were temporarily 
suspended to enable both sides to take stock. 

The Sudan 

19. All other aspects of Anglo-Egyptian 
relations during the year were naturally 
overshadowed by the main problem. 
Although the Sudan had not figured very 
much in the discussions, it had been made 
clear by the Egyptian Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs that no settlement which ignored 
this aspect of the national demands would 
be acceptable. 

20. Day-to-day co-operation on Sudanese 
affairs went, on the whole, less smoothly 
than under previous Governments. The 
new Ministers and their supporters showed 
themselves to be just as ignorant as their 
predecessors of Sudanese affairs, and just 
as unwilling to learn. No politician or 
official of any standing made the effort to 
visit the Sudan, and all lent willing ears to 
the nonsense talked by Ismail el Azhari, 
leader of the Ashigga Party, who spent the 
first half of the year in Cairo and was very 
active in seeking interviews with Ministers 


and the press. The interest of the Egyptian 
Government in the welfare of the Sudanese 
manifested itself in a series of protests to 
the Governor-General about such matters as 
Sudan trade with Israel and the fact that the 
Governor-General had allowed the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly to debate self-government. 
There is no doubt that the year did nothing 
to dispel the prevalent Egyptian belief that 
the British administration of the Sudan was 
working actively for the separation of the 
Sudan from Egypt. 

Other Foreign Relations 

21. Egypt's seat on the Security Council, 
far from enhancing her prestige outside the 
Arab world, served rather to emphasise her 
lack of concern for international affairs, 
except in so far as they touched her directly. 
She took an independent line on only one 
occasion, and that when it was most capable 
of harming her interests: having subscribed 
to the resolution condemning North Korean 
aggression on the Southern Republic, she 
refused to support the resolution calling for 
aid to the victims of that aggression. Her 
reasons were, the Foreign Minister alleged, 
the ineffectiveness of United Nations resolu¬ 
tions on the Palestine problem, and the be¬ 
lief that the two opposed political systems 
were equally “ imperialist.” This exhibition 
of spite and self-advertisement embarrassed 
the other members of the Arab League, 
impaired Egypt's relations with the Western 
Powers, and failed in the object of calling 
sympathetic attention to her “ national 
aspirations.” 

22. Thus, apart from Anglo-Egyptian re¬ 
lations, Egypt’s main efforts in the inter¬ 
national field were concerned with domestic 
Middle Eastern affairs with an occasional 
extension of the horizon to include Pakistan 
and India. At the end of 1950 she was no 
nearer ending the state of war with Israel 
than at the beginning; relations between the 
two States were conducted through the 
Mixed Armistice Commission with some 
strains but without any serious clashes. The 
most serious consequence of this state of 
war was the continued subjection of traffic 
through the Suez Canal to contraband con¬ 
trol ; and Egypt clung to her major political 
bargaining weapon against Israel by con¬ 
tinuing to insist on the right of the quarter- 
million Palestinian refugees in the Gaza strip 
to repatriation. In November, however, 
Egypt gave her vote at Lake Success to a 
programme for the reintegration of refugees 
which admitted the possibility of both repat¬ 
riation and resettlement outside Palestine. 
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23. The dismal policy of whipping in a 
more or less recalcitrant League of Arab 
States behind Egyptian leadership continued 
under the Wafd Government with full Palace 
approval. The policy found expression on 
three important occasions. Well-founded 
rumours that Jordan was planning to con¬ 
clude peace with Israel led Egypt in March 
to sponsor a resolution in the Arab League 
condemning these negotiations, and, as a 
result, Jordan chose not to break with the 
League and postponed her treaty indefi¬ 
nitely. The proclamation of the annexation 
of Eastern Palestine to Jordan in April led 
to renewed “ ganging-up " against her under 
Egyptian auspices; and, at one point, the 
Egyptian Government, backed by an inten¬ 
sive press campaign, seemed determined 
upon the expulsion of Jordan from the 
League. This time she overreached herself; 
other member States backed down and 
Egypt was mortified to see King Abdullah 
refusing to save the League’s and Egypt's 
faces by accepting a resolution that he held 
ex-Palestine territory “ in trust.” The whole 
question was tactfully dropped. 

24. The annexation of Eastern Palestine 
had been followed by the British, United 
States and French joint declaration of the 
three Powers’ interest in the tranquillity of 
the Middle East and their disapproval of 
attempts to alter the status quo by force. 
Illogical though it may seem, amidst the 
occasional boasts of preparations for “ a 
second round ” in Palestine, there is in 
Egypt considerable apprehension of an 
Israeli attack, an apprehension accentuated 
by the certainty of Egypt's inability to meet 
it. On this account the Tripartite Declara¬ 
tion caused considerable relief, which, how¬ 
ever, did not find public expression. In June 
Egypt subscribed to a common formula 
adopted by the Arab League for a reply to 
the declaration rejecting the implication of 
tutelage which they professed to read 
into it. 

25. The disastrous meddling in Syrian 
politics which had caused so much tension 
between Iraq and Egypt in 1949 was happily 
not continued on the same scale in 1950, and 
when Nazem A1 Kudsi visited Egypt in 
November he was given an assurance that 
the Egyptian Government had no intention 
of interfering in Syria's internal affairs. 
Consequently, although Iraq and Egypt 
were at odds over various questions, their 
relations in 1950 were on the whole more 
cordial; and in September an Iraqi Minister 
presented his credentials after the legation 
had remained virtually vacant for three 
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years. Nevertheless, Iraq joined Jordan in 
refusing to sign the Arab Collective Security 
Pact, which the Egyptian Government had 
contrived, in the summer of 1949, to frus¬ 
trate an Iraqi-Syrian union; and it there¬ 
fore remained a dead letter to the end of the 
year. 

26. Egypt's response to various attempts 
emanating from Pakistan to establish Pan- 
Islamic solidarity was only lukewarm. She 
had taken part in a preparatory Islamic 
Economic Conference in Karachi and, after 
some hesitation, joined in a further confer¬ 
ence at Tehran in October. Growing 
scepticism in Egypt about the fruits of 
Egypt’s Arab policy made the public equally 
unresponsive to wider schemes of Islamic 
union. 

27. The campaign already mentioned in 
favour of Egyptian neutrality was given new 
impetus by a Syrian delegate to an Arab 
League meeting in an outburst against 
alleged Anglo-American pressure on the 
Arab States to make peace with Israel. Its 
intrinsic appeal is indisputable, but it is also 
a strong element in the ideas of those who, 
whilst acknowledging that Egypt cannot 
remain neutral, believe that other countries 
must be made to bargain for her support, 
and that she must use the threat of 
“ neutralism ” in haggling for her price. 
Mohamed Salah El-Dine Bey is of this 
school; and the Egyptian attitude on Korea 
reflected the same ideas. Of Russian spon¬ 
sorship for “ neutralist ” agitation there was 
no sign; and even when in December a com¬ 
mittee was formed in support of the “ Peace 
Movement,” the inspiration again appeared 
to be nationalist rather than Communist. 

Nile Waters 

28. The problems connected with the pro¬ 
jects for harnessing and sharing between 
Egypt and the Sudan the waters of the River 
Nile provided more instances of the unsatis¬ 
factory relationship between the two 
Governments. The year started with hopes 
that it would soon be possible to commence 
negotiations with the Ethiopians concerning 
the construction of works to provide “ cen¬ 
tury storage ” at Lake Tsana. In January, 
Sirry Pasha had agreed to a method of 
negotiation and to the formation of a dele¬ 
gation whose composition and status was 
agreeable to His Majesty’s Government and 
the Government of the Sudan. Once in 
power the Wafd repudiated Sirry s promises, 
and many months were spent in trying to 
persuade them to change their minds. 
Eventually Osman Moharram Pasha, who 
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was acting as Prime Minister, and Ibrahim 
Farag, the Acting Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, gave their agreement to a document 
which settled the three main points at issue. 
These were that the interests of the Sudan 
should be safeguarded during the negotia¬ 
tions by Sudanese delegates who would 
participate in the negotiations on an equal 
standing with their Egyptian counterparts, 
that Great Britain as a co-dominus should 
sign the final instrument making the agree¬ 
ment with Ethiopia applicable to the Sudan, 
and that the question of sovereignty over the 
Sudan should not be prejudiced by anything 
done or said in connexion with these nego¬ 
tiations. Unfortunately the Minister of 
Public Works refused to submit this docu¬ 
ment to the Council of Ministers until it had 
received the approval of the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs who was then abroad. By 
the year's end this approval was not forth¬ 
coming. There were likewise fruitless dis¬ 
cussions about the Egyptian proposal to 
construct a dam at Merowe, and the Sudan 
Government's request that they should be 
permitted to raise the level of the Sennar 
Dam by 1 metre. The Sudan Government 
were unwilling to give their consent to the 
construction of a new dam on Sudanese soil 
unless the Sudan could expect to benefit 
from it. The Egyptians were similarly un¬ 
willing to give their consent to the increase 
in the storage capacity of the Sennar 
reservoir until approval had been granted 
to the Merowe project. As neither party 
was willing to give way a deadlock resulted. 

29. There was little new in connexion with 
the Owen Falls scheme. Desultory discus¬ 
sion took place as to who should be respon¬ 
sible for the payment of compensation for 
lands inundated by the raising of the water 
level in Lake Victoria, but the subject was 
shelved pending further studies of the 
scheme by the Uganda Government. Thus, 
Osman Moharram Pasha, who, when he 
came into office, was full of resolutions that 
political questions should not stand in the 
way of practical progress, and that the 
various projects in view should be pushed 
ahead as fast as possible, had little to show 
for his efforts. One thing had however be¬ 
come clear. The Egyptian Government, 
despite its pretensions concerning the 
“ Unity of the Nile Valley,” was not pre¬ 
pared to subordinate any of its own interests 
to those of the Sudan. They did, however, 
show signs of realising that negotiations 
carried out on an ad hoc basis were unsatis¬ 
factory and that a revision of the Nile 
Waters Agreement of 1929 would become 


necessary in the near future. The survey 
of all land capable of irrigation in the Sudan 
is therefore being pushed forward as fast 
as possible, but it is not thought that the 
Sudan Government will be in a position to 
discuss the overall division of the Nile waters 
on a long-term basis until the end of 1952. 

Suez Canal Company 

30. The disagreement between the com¬ 
pany and the Egyptian Government about 
the appointment of the two Egyptian 
directors who were due to be appointed 
immediately under the 1949 Agreement was 
finally settled in the month of September. 
One of the two Palace nominees, Abboud 
Pasha, was elected, while the second place 
was filled by Wacyf Boutros Ghali Pasha, 
whose name had originally been proposed 
by the company. In order to avoid similar 
difficulties in the future the company ob¬ 
tained the Prime Ministers agreement to 
a more precise definition of the clause in 
the 1949 Agreement which states that 
appointments shall be made by the company 
after consultation with the Egyptian 
Government. Elias Andraus Pasha (see 
paragraph 10 above) was nominated 
Commissaire Special by the Egyptian 
Government. 

Interference with Shipping in the Suez 
Canal 

31. No progress was made towards re¬ 
laxation of contraband control of Suez 
Canal shipping. Indeed, in June the Council 
of Ministers imposed further restrictions by 
instituting a “ black-list ” of ships which had 
carried goods on the contraband list to 
Israeli ports, and by demanding that 
captains of vessels proceeding through the 
Canal carrying “ contraband ” goods should 
certify that the goods would be consumed 
in the country of destination, and not re¬ 
shipped. Two notes of protest were sent to 
the Egyptian Government by His Majesty's 
Government and by the Governments of 
other interested maritime Powers. No reply 
to the second note of protest had been 
received by the end of the year. 

32. British shipping interests suffered little 
actual loss, though inconvenience was 
caused to owners and agents. The most 
serious aspect of the question continued to 
be the ban on tankers bound for the Haifa 
refinery. 

British Schools 

33. The transfer of Victoria College, 
Cairo, from temporary quarters to its own 
new buildings at Maadi marked an im¬ 
portant step in the development of British 
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grammar school education in the Middle 
East. 

34. On the outbreak of war the buildings 
of Victoria College, Alexandria, were taken 
over as a British naval hospital and the 
school was shortly afterwards removed to 
Cairo, where it was housed in the requi¬ 
sitioned buildings of the Italian School at 
Shubra. At the end of the war, with the 
reopening of Victoria College, Alexandria, 
so clamorous was the need for a similar 
institution in Cairo that it was decided to 
maintain the corpus of Victoria College, 
Cairo, in its temporary quarters until the 
funds could be raised, a site chosen, and the 
buildings completed, of a new school in or 
near Cairo. All this has now been accom¬ 
plished at a cost of about £E. 200,000, of 
which some £E. 60.000 have still to be raised. 
The school accommodated 121 boarders and 
447 day boys, and candidates for entry out¬ 
number vacancies by four to one. Well over 
90 per cent, of the boys are of Egyptian or 
neighbouring nationality. The successful 
launching in the Islamic world, in these hard 
times, of an institution on the lines of a good 
British Public School is an achievement of 
which we can be proud. 

Social and Labour Affairs 

35. During 1950 the Wafd Government 
showed considerably more energy than its 
predecessors in tackling social problems. 
One of the more important steps taken has 
been the passing of a law authorising the 
introduction of a non-contributory pensions 
scheme for widows, orphans, totally disabled 
persons, and men and women over 65. 
Though the pensions payable are small, the 
scheme represents an important beginning, 
and it is intended that it should be followed 
by a contributory scheme once administra¬ 
tive experience has been gained. In rural 
areas measures of varying effectiveness have 
been taken to improve the standards of 
housing, increase the number of social 
centres, and continue work on the long-term 
project for supplying drinking water to all 
the villages of Egypt. 

36. The trade union movement has con¬ 
tinued to make only slow progress and has 
received little official encouragement. In 
February the Government, without prior 
consultation, published a proclamation 
doubling the rates of high-cost-of-living 
a llowance payable to workers in industrial 
a nd commercial establishments. Most of 
the industrial unrest that occurred during 
the year was caused through the difficulties 
experienced in implementing this decree. 
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Later in the year a number of Government 
employees of various occupations and grades 
stopped work for periods of up to three days 
in support of claims for improved condi¬ 
tions. The Government refused to discuss 
these claims until they had considered the 
report, prepared by Mr. Sinker of His 
Majesty's Treasury, on the reorganisation 
of the civil service as a whole. This report 
was presented in November and it remains 
to be seen how far it will be adopted. 

37. During the year Egypt has widened 
contacts on social matters with the outside 
world. In November Egypt was host 
country to a United Nations Seminar of 
Arab States, at which problems of rural 
welfare were discussed. In October Dr. 
Ahmed Hussein, Minister of Social Affairs, 
visited the United Kingdom at Mr. Bevin s 
invitation, and subsequently visited France 
and Geneva. On his return he announced 
his intention of seeking expert assistance 
from the International Labour Organisation, 
the United Kingdom, France and (under the 
Point Four Plan) the United States. 

38. Further measures of social reform 
have been promised for 1951. But the value 
of these will be strictly limited unless they 
are accompanied by long overdue measures 
of economic, fiscal and administrative 
reform. 

Economic Section 

39. In the Speech from the Throne on 
16th January, the Wafd Government 
announced its economic programme, which 
included: — 

(1) The creation of a Ministry of National 

Economy to develop new and existing 
resources of national wealth. 

(2) The active pursuit of work on the 

Aswan Dam hydro-electric project. 

(3) Development of Nile control works 

to augment the supply of water for 
irrigation and improvements in land 
drainage and irrigation. 

(4) Measures to reduce the high cost of 

living. 

There is no doubt that quite a large part of 
the population had great hopes that the 
Wafd—the first Government for some years 
which commanded a real majority—would 
improve their standard of living by carrying 
out this programme. 

40. Unfortunately these hopes have, after 
one year, been very much disappointed. It 
is necessary, however, to keep a balanced 
view of the Wafd's performance. They had 
it is true, raised extravagant hopes by their 
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promises before the election, but the brutal 
facts of the Egyptian economic scene, run 
directly counter to these promises and hopes. 
These facts are: — 

{a) The corruption and inefficiency of the 
Administration, which seem to be 
worsening. 

(b) The limitation of land. The Ministry 
of Public Works published this year 
a statement of its schemes for 1950-75 
in some detail; even supposing that 
all of these were realised, in 1975 the 
number of cultivable feddans per 
head would still be what it is now 
(0-32). There is a limit even to the 
waters of the Nile (though much 
can still be done in the way of con¬ 
servancy); but irrigable land is cer¬ 
tainly limited and there is no sign of 
any check to the rate of increase of 
the Egyptian population, which is at 
present about 400,000 per annum. 

<c) The lack of industrial employment. 
Few Egyptians desire to emigrate, 
and if they did it is difficult to see 
where they could go. Industry still 
employs a number under 500,000, and 
there are many obstacles in the way 
of increasing this figure significantly. 

(d) The international economic situation. 
Towards the end of the year the in¬ 
creasing armament of the world, and 
the Korean war, caused a serious 
rise in the price of all essential 
commodities. 

41. With these points in mind, it may be . 
convenient to deal with the main points of 
the Government's programme as set out in 
the Speech from the Throne: — 

(a) The Ministry of National Economy 
Much was hoped from this creation, 
the main point of whose charter appeared 
to be that it should co-ordinate the various 
projects of other Ministries. It was soon 
seen, however, that Ministers had no 
desire for their projects to be “ co¬ 
ordinated " in this way (which would have 
undoubtedly meant the rejection or at 
least postponement of many of them), and 
that the Minister of National Economy 
had no power of enforcement. So far the 
Ministry has done little more than study 
projects which do not seem to interest 
other Ministries. Its request for the loan 
for a limited period of a British planner 
and national economist has not yet been 
met. 


( b ) The Aswan Dam 

Although a certain quantity of 
machinery had already been ordered 
against tenders for the electrification of 
the dam, the new Minister of Public 
Works early announced his intention of 
reconsidering the whole project. In a 
sense this was a sound plan, since pre¬ 
viously tenders had been called for odd 
pieces of work; on the other hand, it soon 
became clear that the Minister was intent 
on carrying through the enormous under¬ 
taking of the electrification, together with 
the steel works and fertiliser plant to be 
run on the power so generated, at the 
earliest moment, without considering 
whether the national economy could bear 
the cost or whether these schemes were 
the most likely to have the required rapid 
effect on the standard of living. A credit 
of £E. 3,500,000 has been voted for the 
electrification scheme, but there is still no 
hint of how the further £E. 21,500,000 
required is to be raised. (A figure of 
£E. 80 million has been suggested by the 
Minister as required for the completion of 
the trio.) 

(c) Development of Nile Works 

A reference has already been made to 
the long-term projects planned by the 
Ministry of Public Works. Work is com¬ 
mencing on the Owen Falls Dam in 
Uganda (whose object is to increase the 
storage capacity of Lake Victoria). 
Further, a new barrage is planned at 
Fareskour, about 20 miles upstream from 
Damietta, as a counterpart to the one 
under construction at Edfina (by a French 
firm), on the Rosetta branch. At the end 
of the year, Sir Cyril Fox, a British 
geologist, was invited to make a study of 
the Wadi Rayan project. It is proposed 
that this depression should be filled for 
storage, or as protection against floods, 
and the water used for irrigating the 
desert. The objection to this plan hither¬ 
to has always been that the water might 
seep through the sides of the depression 
and flood the neighbouring district of 
Fayoum. 

(d) Measures to Reduce the Cost of Living 

In December, 1949, the cost-of-living 

index number was 281-4 (June-August 
1939=100); twelve months later it was 
306-4—a rise of 15 points. It must be 
realised that this index is worked out by 
taking the Government fixed price for the 
various articles contained in it, and that 
these were often available to consumers 
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only at much higher black market prices. 
Before the index reached 300, a senior 
official in the Ministry of Commerce cal¬ 
culated that, if the real prices at which 
articles could be obtained were used, the 
figure should be at least 350. A procla¬ 
mation of 20th February, made effective 
from 1st March, ordered an increased 
cost-of-living bonus for all Government 
servants and those employed in commerce 
and industry. This measure was open to 
two objections: — 

(i) It penalised the employer who had 

paid his staff better in the past. 

(ii) Unless accompanied by some effec¬ 

tive measures to increase sup¬ 
plies of the main commodities, 
it would be almost entirely 
inflationary. 

42. In March, the Minister of Commerce 
and Industry outlined a thirty-point plan 
for reducing the cost of living. The chief 
points were: — 

(i) The absorption of surplus money in 
vast industrial and social projects as 
a deflationary measure. 

(ii) Revision of the customs tariff on im¬ 
ported food-stuffs. 

(iii) Heavy Government imports of food. 

(iv) Strict price control. 

Many of the schemes proposed remained 
merely on paper, and as the cost-of-living 
index shows, the action which the Govern¬ 
ment did take was ineffective. 


Industry 

43. The major event of the year was the 
call by the Ministry of Commerce for offers 
for the erection of a steel works near Cairo, 
using iron-ore from Aswan. In November 
it was announced that offers had been re¬ 
ceived from one French, two German and 
one Italo-American firm. The cost is esti¬ 
mated at about £E. 15 million, and the plant 
will produce about 300,000 tons per annum, 
mostly in the form of simple sheets and bars; 
it is stated that it should save about £E. 4-5 
million yearly in imports. Perhaps the most 
significant feature of this project is that no 
British firm or group took any serious 
mterest whatever—a matter which receives 
further comment later. 

44. Elsewhere, the fertiliser factory 
Planned by Abboud Pasha near Suez neared 
completion, in spite of delays caused by 
shortage of certain essential supplies. When 
c °mpleted, this will eventually produce 
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400,000 tons of calcium nitrate annually, 
and will probably be one of the finest indus¬ 
trial plants in the world. 

British Interests 

45. The reluctance of British firms to 
engage in the steel project has already been 
mentioned, moreover there are no British 
firms working at present on any large public 
works contracts (a sphere in which the 
United Kingdom was once supreme in this 
country). The reasons given are, the 
refusal of the Egyptian Government to 
employ consulting engineers, and the con¬ 
tinual administrative interference to which 
firms are subjected. Further, there is a 
general lack of confidence on the part of 
many British firms in the bona fides of the 
Egyptian Government in carrying out any 
part of a contract. However, these are all 
difficulties which some foreign firms are pre¬ 
pared to face, and a significant feature of 
the year was the reappearance of German 
names in Government adjudications. A 
German firm was awarded the contract for 
the Egyptian Mint ; a German firm has put 
in the lowest tender for a bridge at Sohag ; 
and one of the two German firms is con¬ 
fidently expected to be awarded the steel 
contract. 

46. On 4th November the three year 
period of grace for firms to comply with the 
“ Company Law " (No. 138 of 1947) expired. 
Most British firms had made a successful 
attempt to comply with the provisions, even 
though with some resulting loss of efficiency, 
and the Minister (Commercial) was able to 
obtain further time for companies which had 
not yet completed the task. The Ministry 
of Commerce has shown itself on the whole 
accommodating in such questions as giving 
exemption to certain exports, extending the 
period of grace, &c., wherever firms can 
show that they have made a genuine effort 
to meet the provisions. 

47. Throughout the year, there has been 
a continual debate over Article 6 of the Law, 
which requires 51 per cent, of the capital of 
all new companies to be reserved to Egyp¬ 
tians. Statistics have shown that little, or 
no, capital from outside Egypt has been sub- 
cribed, since this law was enacted, towards 
the formation of new companies. In res¬ 
ponse to repeated requests from many quar¬ 
ters the Minister of Commerce has agreed 
that this article should be altered. It is 
generally expected that the new clause will 
allow foreigners to control companies except 
those dealing with sections of the economy 
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which are considered vital to the national 
interest. The terms of the amendment have, 
as yet, not been agreed. 

48. Oil companies had their special 
troubles, centring on their demands for 
rights of development to be given with pro¬ 
specting permits and for Egyptian oil prices 
to be raised to the same level as world ones. 
Having allowed the Government a time limit 
in which to give satisfaction on the first 
demand, the Standard Oil Company with¬ 
drew altogether from Egypt early in the 
year, having expended some 12 million 
dollars in prospecting and having developed 
nothing. In negotiations on these subjects, 
nationalist interests have naturally played 
a large part. 

49. A new law was promulgated (No. 156 
of 1950) whose object was the control of all 
insurance undertakings in Egypt, including 
reinsurance, marine and capitalisation com¬ 
panies. (At the date of promulgation, of the 
ninety-three companies permitted to trans¬ 
act insurance business in Egypt, as many as 
forty-four were British.) The main purpose 
of the law was to compel such firms to keep 
a much larger proportion of their capital in 
the country than hitherto. 

50. The forms of pressure exerted on 
foreign firms referred to above have two 
ends in view: — 

(a) To remove the levers of economic 

power from foreign to Egyptian 
hands. 

( b ) To find further means of employment 

for the ever-growing numbers who 
cannot be absorbed by agriculture. 
There is little sign that this pressure 
will relax. Many Egyptians would 
admit privately that the Government 
is driving away capital and skill 
which Egypt needs to develop her 
resources; extremely few would dare 
to say so in public. There is a 
further point which is rarely, if ever, 
mentioned. Much of the weight of 
Egyptian higher technical education 
is placed on the side of commerce 
(this faculty turning out some 4,000 
students a year); far less attention 
than necessary is paid to the pro¬ 
duction of skilled practical engineers 
or high-grade artisans, without whom 
no economy largely staffed by 
Egyptians can expect to develop. 
There would seem scope here for 
Government intervention to redress 
the balance. 


Shipping 

51. Towards the end of the year, after the 
question had been discussed for some time, 
the Government decided in principle to 
grant a subsidy to the Egyptian mercantile 
marine. This action is in line with a grow¬ 
ing tendency here to flag discrimination, 
which has led the Government, in several 
recent trade agreements with foreign 
countries, to include a clause (though some¬ 
times only in the form of a suggestion) 
dealing with the percentage of trade to be 
carried in the ship of the two contracting 
parties in each case. 

52. Congestion at Alexandria Docks 
reached very serious proportions in 1950, 
due to the requisitioning of quays for 
unloading the vast quantities of cereals 
imported by the Ministry of Supply and to 
the fact that several quays are being con¬ 
verted to passenger quays or having the 
depths alongside improved by dredging. 
Discharge has been slowed up in conse¬ 
quence and valuable shipping time lost. In 
the opinion of many experts much of this 
congestion could be relieved if a modern 
discharge and silo storage system were to be 
installed; the Government has had such a 
project under study for some time, but no 
definite decision has yet been taken. 

Electric Power 

53. With the building of enormous num¬ 
bers of new flats, especially in Cairo, the 
shortage of electric power began to be 
serious; no current could be supplied for 
lifts in many of them, and cuts had to be 
made in shop lighting. Urgent steps were 
taken during the year to carry out the 
building of the new North Cairo power 
station (being erected by a French group) 
to ensure its completion by 1953. At the 
same time the Ministry of Public Works pre¬ 
pared plans for a South Cairo power station 
(costing £E. 7 million) and another in the 
Mahmoudiah Canal at Alexandria (costing 
£E. 4 million). Here again, however, it 
appears that, since there is no control over 
demands for new consumption, the supply 
will continually lag behind and the gap must 
become ever greater. 

Cotton 

54. The spectacular operations of a small 
but very powerful group on the futures 
market has already been mentioned. This 
corner (in June futures for Ashmouni) and 

the high prices of cotton prevailing generally 
were assisted by— 

(a) the small carry-over from the previous 
year; 
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(b) the restrictions placed on United 

States exports; 

(c) stockpiling by various countries in 

connexion with rearmament 
purposes; 

(d) increasing consumption by areas pre¬ 
viously too poor or backward to be 
able to absorb the commodity. 

55. The height of prices during the year 
caused perhaps more serious discussion than 
usual to be given to two perennial topics 
in this sphere: — 

(a) The possibility of the Government 

importing quantities of cheap Indian 
cotton against the exports of higher 
quality and priced Egyptian—the 
object being to produce low-priced 
textiles for the local market. (An 
argument often used against this 
scheme is that it would involve too 
diflicult a technical alteration in the 
spinning machinery at the mills, but 
this is probably an exaggeration. The 
real objection comes from all those 
who have cotton to sell and have not 
the least interest in making internal 
prices low.) 

(b) The nationalisation of cotton. Most 

exponents of this view are rather 
vague about the details of their 
schemes, but probably most of them 
mean the purchase by the Govern¬ 
ment of the whole crop at fixed prices 
for resale at probably higher prices 
abroad, so that it will have ample 
funds for a planned programme of 
imports, chiefly of foods. Here 
again, the strongly entrenched cotton 
interests would put up a very hard 
fight against such a threat. 


Commodities 

56. A feature of the year was the number 
of large barter agreements made with such 
countries as the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia 
for wheat and maize against cotton. There 
was a considerable suspicion that the deals 
with the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia were 
arranged purely to allow the cornering 
group to dispose of a large portion of cotton 
which they would otherwise have had to 
sell at a loss. 

57. One of the few foods of which Egypt 
has any sufficient quantity for export is rice, 
and the Ministry of Supply insisted this year 
°n payment in hard currency, which pre¬ 
vented purchases by the British Ministry of 
Food. 
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Trade 

58. The United Kingdom retained its 
position of Egypt's principal supplier and 
the money value of its imports was the 
highest yet reached. 

1949 

37,985 (21-3 per cent.) 

1950 

41,323 (19-4 per cent.) 

(£E. thousands; percentage of total imports) 

The 1950 total might, however, have been 
considerably lower, except for the large 
purchases in the latter half of the year which 
were occasioned by the international situa¬ 
tion. The lower percentage needs comment. 
We have been meeting serious competition 
since the war from Belgium in the iron and 
steel trades and in 1950 Germany once more 
appeared as a potentially dangerous rival, 
with imports totalling £E. 6,149,000, or one- 
fifth of ours. Since Germany's exports are 
largely of the same types as ours it follows 
that, should theirs increase, our percentage 
of Egyptian trade is likely to fall, though 
the absolute value of it, should there con¬ 
tinue to be a continuing general expansion 
of such trade, might increase. 

Our purchases from Egypt were: — 

1949 

23,594 (17*3 per cent.) 

1950 

37,909 (21-9 per cent.) 

(£E. thousands; percentages of total exports) 

Conclusion 

59. The year saw no signs of any such 
rise in Egyptian industry as would be likely 
to absorb any appreciable part of the sur¬ 
plus population. Few foreign firms (and 
fewer British ones) were expanding their 
operations, in view of their uncertainty over 
the intentions of the Egyptian Government. 
In trade with Egypt, the United Kingdom 
held first place, largely aided by heavy 
buying (occasioned by the international 
situation) during the last quarter; British 
firms were, however, very hesitant about 
entering into Government contracts for any 
form of public works, and began to be com¬ 
pletely overshadowed by foreign ones 
which were prepared to take the risks 
involved. 

60. The Wafd Government, largely on 
account of what most people regarded as 
its failure to deal with the cost of living, lost 
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a large measure of its popularity. At the 
beginning of this section certain economic 
factors were described and any serious critic 
of the Government's activities should be 
prepared to state in outline what he would 
have done, given these factors, in their 
place. Such a task is by no means simple. 
It was necessary for the Wafd at least to 
seem active in the economic field, and hence 
their extravagant and grandiose series of 
projects; the money for putting any reason¬ 
able number of these into practice could 
only come from very heavy taxation, and it 
is extremely dubious whether measures of 
this type could have been passed. Similarly, 
there was equally little hope of there being 
put into practice any schemes such as those 
put forward from time to time by Mirrit 
Ghali Bey and his friends (namely, the 
restriction of land holdings by any one 
person to 50 feddans), when Governmental 
power was in the hands of those who stood 
to lose most by them. It has been suggested 
that it would have been possible to subsidise 
a short list of items which form the staple 
needs of the masses (maize, beans, oil, 
sugar, tea, rice and cotton cloth), and to 
have kept these within the reach of the 
poorest classes; all other prices could have 
been left to find their own level, since rises 
here would only affect the more wealthy. 
No statistics have been produced in support 


of this theory, and it seems very probable 
that, had it been put into practice— 

(a) there would have been an enormous 

increase in the consumption of these 
items, some of which are in any case 
not in too plentiful a supply. (It is, 
of course, not yet possible in Egypt 
to operate an effective rationing 
system); 

(b) the cost would have been found pro¬ 
hibitive, unless the Government had 
abandoned practically all other 
projects. 

61. Extravagant hopes, however, are 
naturally one of the main nourishments of 
the physically underfed; any Egyptian 
Government which assumes power seems 
bound, in a very short space of time, to dis¬ 
appoint this large class of the population. 
Questions which were relevant to ask at the 
end of 1950 were “ Could the Wafd possibly 
hope to satisfy even partially the expecta¬ 
tions of its supporters, and could it avoid 
sinking into ever deeper discredit? Could 
Hilaly Bey and his friends, if (as a ‘ reformed 
Wafd ’) they could assume and retain power, 
do any better? And if they attempted the 
task and were also discredited, where would 
the masses turn but to the as yet untried 
hope of communism? ” 
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THE JUDGMENT OF THE COURT IN THE “JEEP CASE” 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received 7th May) 


(No. 167. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, 2nd May, 1951. 

I have the honour to refer to my despatch 
No. 53 of 2nd February, 1951, and to report 
that judgment was given on 17th March in 
the trial of thirty-two members of the Mos¬ 
lem Brotherhood, commonly known as “ the 
case of the Waily Jeep.” Extracts from the 
arguments of the court in explanation of 
their judgment have now been published in 
the press and it seems worth while to present 
a full account of an affair which has a most 
important bearing on the state of internal 
security in Egypt and on the future of the 
Moslem Brotherhood. 

2. Between November 1948 and June 
1949 the Egyptian police carried out a wide¬ 
spread drive against the Moslem Brother¬ 
hood. Large numbers of allegedly dangerous 


adherents were arrested. A substantial pro¬ 
portion of them were merely interned in 
concentration camps by virtue ot the emer¬ 
gency powers taken by the Government 
under the etat de siege; the two Govern¬ 
ments of Hussein Sirry Pasha began to 
release these in the latter half of 1949 and 
the process was completed by the present 
Government early in 1950. Criminal charges 
in connexion with terrorist activities were 
brought against the remainder and, in the 
course of the investigation, these offences 
came to be divided into several omnibus 
cases of which the most important were: — 

(1) The case against thirty-two persons 
arising out of the seizure on 15th 
November. 1948, in the Waily police 
district of Cairo of a Jeep containing 
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explosives and documents relating to 
terrorist activities. 

(2) The case against Abdel Meguid 

Ahmed Hassan, who murdered 
Nokrashi Pasha on 28th December, 
1948. 

(3) The case against persons implicated in 

the attempt to murder Hamed Gouda 
Bey, president of the Egyptian 
Senate, in May, 1949. (The attack 
was actually intended against the 
Prime Minister, Abdel Hadi Pasha.> 

(4) The " terrorist cells case ” against fifty 

members of the Moslem Brotherhood 
accused of storing arms and ammuni¬ 
tion and plotting terrorist acts. 

3. The case aaainst the assassin of Nok- 
rashi Pasha went fairly expeditiously by 
Egyptian standards in these matters; he was 
tried by military court under the provisions 
of martial law and executed in April 1950. 
The preparation of the other three cases 
dragged on for some two years. The trial 
of the Jeep case opened on 2nd December, 
1950. The remaining two cases were even¬ 
tually joined together; the trial began on 
llth March, 1951, and is still in progress. 

4. The defendants in the Jeep case were 
accused of criminal conspiracy to overthrow 
the present regime in Egypt and of commit¬ 
ting or planning to commit various crimes 
of violence including murder, the disruption 
of communications, the theft of war material, 
the destruction of police stations and the 
throwing of bombs in pursuit of these pur¬ 
poses. The details of these charges were 
filled in by the Public Prosecutor in an open¬ 
ing address which runs to 270 foolscap 
pages. It is in the first place an all-out 
indictment of the Moslem Brotherhood 
organisation itself which he accuses of 
having, under the cloak of religious and 
social activities, pursued the political aim of 
overthrowing the regime in order to estab¬ 
lish itself in power. Within the organisation, 
a group of members formed a secret society 
to overthrow the regime by the use of force, 
intimidation, murder and destruction; and 
in so doing they drew their inspiration from 
various writings of their leader. Hassan A1 
Banna. Amongst other things he quotes a 
Pamphlet written by Hassan A1 Banna for 
the Boy Scout section of the Brotherhood in 
which he discusses the Holy War, and says: 

‘ Believers' lives and property are God’s 
Possession; they will fight, kill and be killed 
for the sake of God. Their reward will be 
in Heaven.” 

5. The secret society was formed at least 
as far back as 1946; Nokrashi Pasha's 


assassin joined early that year and under¬ 
went various courses of training during the 
following three years. Instruction was given 
in the Moslem faith, alongside lessons on 
the use of arms and explosives, and on 
guerrilla warfare; new members took an 
oath on the Koran and a pistol. After the 
outbreak of the Palestine war, there was an 
intensification of terrorist activities which 
reached its climax with the blowing up of 
the building of the Societe Orientaie de Pub¬ 
licity in Cairo on 12th November, 1948; in 
this explosion ten persons iost their lives, 
and thirty-eight others were injured. The 
Jeep was seized three days later. Documents 
were presented to tiie court showing that the 
terrorist society possessed plans of buildings 
and lists of persons who were marked down 
for attack; they include the British. United 
States and French Embassies in Cairo and 
large numbers of residents in various cities 
of Egypt, especially Jews and Jewish estab¬ 
lishments. In February 1949 there was an 
unsuccessful attempt to blow up the Cairo 
Governorate during the busiest time of the 
day, apparently with the object of destroying 
evidence against the accused Moslem 
Brethren. 

6. Thirty-two lawyers appeared on behalf 
of the defence and for two months the 
Egyptian press, especially the weekly organ 
of the Ikhwan A1 Muslimin Al Da'wa ,”— 
gave an extensive publicity to their oratory 
which, in keeping with the traditions of this 
kind of trial in Egypt, ranged widely over 
Egyptian history and politics. They argued 
that the accused represented “ the best in 
the Egyptian nation”; they tried to estab¬ 
lish that the collection of arms and explo¬ 
sives was intended for use in Palestine, and 
a number of witnesses were called—in¬ 
cluding two Commanders-in-Chief of the 
Egyptian Expeditionary Force and Haj 
Amin Al Husseini—to testify to the heroic 
part the Ikhwan had played in the war. 
They alleged that Nokrashi Pasha's Govern¬ 
ment had at first given support to the society, 
but had later for political reasons turned 
against it; and it was in the course of this 
argument that one of the defending counsel 
produced a document alleged to have been 
written by a certain British colonel in Fayid 
recording that His Majesty's Government 
had urged the Egyptian Government to sup¬ 
press the Moslem Brotherhood. (The story 
of British pressure for the dissolution of the 
Brotherhood has now become part of the 
Ikhwan's standard mythology; and when it 
has suited their book, Egyptian politicians of 
both the Saadist and Wafd parties have at 
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various times encouraged the belief that 
their repressive action against the Ikhwan 
has been a contra caeur and under British 
pressure. At this particular moment, how¬ 
ever, Abdel Hadi Pasha was for some reason 
concerned that the accusation should be 
rebutted and, partly in response to a request 
from him, a letter was sent by my legal 
counsellor to the Legal Adviser at the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs informing him 
that the alleged document must be a fabrica¬ 
tion, and that the suggestion behind it was 
untrue. This dementi was communicated to 
the court.) 

7. Another of the defending counsel dis¬ 
cussed at some length the murder of Judge 
Khazindar in 1948 after sentencing a num¬ 
ber of terrorists to long terms of imprison¬ 
ment; it is impossible to see in this particular 
argument any object other than a warning 
(if that were needed) to the court of the fate 
of Judge Khazindar. As it turned out, how¬ 
ever, the most fruitful line taken by the 
defence was an attack on the methods em¬ 
ployed by the police and the Parquet during 
the investigation of the crimes. Much of 
the case for the prosecution turned on the 
confessions of the accused and of the assassin 
of Nokrashi Pasha. Various witnesses, in¬ 
cluding members of the special section of the 
police, and Abdel Hadi Pasha himself, were 
called to give evidence, and medical reports 
were produced, in order to establish that the 
conduct of the investigation had been 
irregular and that the confessions had been 
extracted by the use of torture and were for 
that reason inadmissible as evidence. 

8. Judgment was pronounced on 17th 
March. Six of the accused were sentenced 
to three years detention; twelve others were 
condemned to two years' imprisonment with 
hard labour; one was sentenced to one year's 
imprisonment with hard labour; the remain¬ 
ing thirteen were acquitted. The majority 
of those sentenced were released imme¬ 
diately, having already served their sentence; 
the remainder were due to be released within 
several weeks. 

9. The press has published only extracts 
from the judgment, but these show that the 
court accepted the contention of the defence 
that various statements of the accused were 
extracted by the improper use of violence 
and must therefore be disregarded. They 
added strong criticisms of the interventions 
of Abdel Hadi Pasha, as military governor- 
general. in the course of the investigation 
and declared that it had been conducted 
in a manner inconsistent with the right 
guaranteed to the accused by law of de¬ 


fending himself and of making statements 
freely. The concluding sentences of the 
judgment read thus: “ The court is satisfied 
that the members of this terrorist group 
were not criminals by profession. They did 
wrong and the court should teach them a 
lesson for the wrong they did. In teaching 
them this lesson the court, bearing in mind 
that they were filled with noble aspirations 
of which the first was the attainment by their 
helpless people of its political aims, will 
exercise clemency and apply the provisions 
of Article 17 of the Criminal Code.” 

10. These sentiments strike a familiar 
note. In our letters Nos. 206/6/49 of 17th 
February, 1949, and 206/23/49 of 21st July, 
1949, we reported at length on two earlier 
trials in which derisory sentences had been 
inflicted on groups of terrorists found guilty 
of outrageous attacks on life and property, 
and in which the courts had expressed pious 
hopes that the exercise of clemency would 
bring about a reformation of character in 
the accused. The ringleader in the first case, 
Hussein Tewfik Ahmad, had been allowed 
to escape during the course of the trial, and 
has recently been condemned to death for 
the organisation of a similar murder gang 
in Syria. In both cases, “ animosity against 
the British ” was recognised by the courts as 
a factor mitigating the guilt of the accused, 
and the attacks had been primarily against 
either British lives or property. It is in¬ 
teresting in this connexion that the court in 
the second of these cases (which concerned 
bomb attacks on British Government 
officers in Cairo) thought it necessary to 
draw a distinction between the crimes being 
tried, and the terrorist outrages of the 
Ikhwan el Muslimin which were at that 
moment (in early 1949) being investigated: 
any apparent similitude disappeared, their 
judgment said, if one examined prevailing 
circumstances at the time of the crime, the 
method employed, the object and the conse¬ 
quences. The implication was, of course, 
that the terrorist activities of the Moslem 
Brotherhood should be repressed with 
severity. But that was two years ago. 

11. The Jeep case is thus a further addi¬ 
tion to the list of trials in which the Egyptian 
bench has demonstrated its unwillingness 
to deal firmly with political criminals: in 
Egypt, it seems, the political assassin must at 
least murder a Prime Minister before his 
crime is taken seriously. There are a num¬ 
ber of explanations which can be offered for 
the verdicts in this particular case. The 
new leader of the Moslem Brethren is a 
retired judge who may have influenced his 
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colleagues. Undoubtedly a good deal of 
sympathy was raised by the revelations of 
the shocking treatment meted out to the 
accused: for whilst few Egyptians have illu¬ 
sions about police methods, they find it 
painful to have them exhibited in public. 
The memory of Judge Khazindar's murder, 
together with the evidence all around that 
the Moslem Brethren are again active and 
confident, and that the Government is 
apparently powerless to control them, are 
other factors which probably influenced 
them. It seems unlikely that the Gov¬ 
ernment tried to influence the court 
directly; indeed, I think the majority 
of them would have been pleased to see 
exemplary sentences inflicted. Nevertheless, 
they, loo, share responsibility with almost 
every other political group in Egypt for 
bringing about the state of affairs of which 
this case is a lamentable result; for it is 
symptomatic of a malaise deep-rooted in 
Egyptian life and politics. Every Egyptian 
political party has either used or connived 
at the use of violence for political ends. Any 
group in power is genuinely afraid of 
violence employed by its opponents, or of 
violence getting out of hand, and these fears 
act as a restraining influence upon them; but 
of real moral disapprobation there is hardly 
a trace. As the defence in these cases never 
fails to point out, the more or less law- 
abiding and respectable politicians of to-day 
are the heroes of the days of national 
struggle, and not all of them came out of it 
with hands clean of the blood which was 
spilled then. 

12. The Egyptian masses are not unrecep- 
tive to this attitude. In some ways the fight 
between the Saadists and the Ikhwan el 
Muslimin was carried on like a family feud 
amongst the fellahin of the Egyptian 
countryside. Nokrashi Pasha was murdered 
by the Moslem Brethren; as everyone 
knows, or claims to know, his young sup¬ 
porters swore to murder Hassan A1 Banna 
in revenge. It is certain that Abdel Hadi 
Pasha connived at this murder either before 
or after the event; and one of the major 
contentions of the defence in the case still 
being heard—the attempt to assassinate 
Abdel Hadi Pasha which was directed in 
e rror against Hamed Gouda Bey—is that 
the young men concerned were justified in 
retaliating for the murder of their leader. 

13. The Moslem Brotherhood, of course, 
ar e jubilant about the way events have 
shaped: and with good reason, for the judg¬ 
ment in the Jeep case is to all intents and 
Purposes a judgment in their favour and a 


condemnation of the Egyptian security 
authorities. In a leading article in A l 
Da'wa. Saleh A1 Ashmawi, the secretary- 
general of the Brotherhood, thanked “ the 
Almighty and the just judges ” who had 
established the innocence of the organisa¬ 
tion. As a result of this victory, the prestige 
of the Moslem Brotherhood has increased 
considerably. A concrete sign of this is the 
fact that, within a few days of the end of 
the trial, more than £E. 12,000 was collected 
towards the cost of the defence and as 
financial assistance to the families of the 
accused. 

14. It was reported to us soon after the 
end of the trial that the Government 
intended to extend the ban on the Moslem 
Brotherhood which is due to expire at the 
end of April. The press of the Ikhwan el 
Muslimin was full of threats of the conse¬ 
quences of the failure by the Government to 
meet the debt owed to the Ikhwan for putting 
them in power. Ultimately, the Govern¬ 
ment changed their minds and decided to 
remove the ban, whilst hastening the passage 
of the long-awaited law to regulate asso¬ 
ciations. I shall be reporting on this more 
fully but it is worth noting here that the 
Moslem Brotherhood, though still a pre¬ 
scribed organisation, has openly proclaimed 
its intention of defying the new law. on the 
grounds that “ theirs is the law of Islam, 
which cannot be regulated by other laws.” 

15. Those who have in the past suffered 
under the Ikhwan el Muslimin are alarmed at 
the way events are shaping; there are many 
signs that the Christian minorities are de¬ 
pressed about the future, and all the forces 
of order in the country are as discouraged 
as the Ikhwan el Muslimin are confident. 
In particular, the Egyptian security authori¬ 
ties are apprehensive. The specific legal 
restraint on the society is to disappear: 
although this for the past twelve months has 
been a mockery, it did give a legal basis to 
the control they tried to maintain. Worst 
of all, not only have the judges failed to 
support them in their unpleasant task; they 
have themselves been put in the dock by the 
judges, and extremist newspapers are 
actually demanding the trial of Abdel Hadi 
Pasha and the “ persecutors ” of the Ikhwan 
el Muslimin. This is a potentially dangerous 
situation. For all their brutal methods, the 
political police are the only defence of the 
country against this kind of terrorism, and 
there is now a considerable risk that they 
may begin to ask themselves whether it is 
worth while pursuing their thankless task. 
Fuad Serag El Dine Pasha, the Minister 
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of the Interior, is alive to this danger and 
within forty-eight hours of the publication 
of the court’s judgment in the Jeep case, 
he ordered the promotion of the two heads 
of the security services to the rank of major- 
general. But this is small recompense for 


their daiiy exposure in the public pillory, 
which still continues in the hearing of the 
Hamed Gouda case. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SK.RINE STEVENSON. 


JE 10110/17 No. 20 

GOVERNMENTAL ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE MOSLEM 

BROTHERHOOD 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received 23 rd May ) 


(No. 186) Cairo, 

Sir. Wh May 1951. 

In paragraph 14 of my despatch No. 167 
of 2nd May, 1951, about the Jeep case, 1 
referred to the future intentions of the 
Egyptian Government in regard to the 
Moslem Brotherhood. I now have the 
honour to transmit a translation!') of Law 
No. 66 of 1951 C of Societies”) which, 
though couched in general terms, is speci¬ 
fically intended by the Government to give 
the authorities some control over the 
activities of that organisation. 

2. The law bringing to an end the state 
of siege last April extended for a further 
period certain of its provisions, chief among 
which was the decree issued by the military 
governor, by virtue of his powers under the 
state of siege, dissolving the Moslem 
Brotherhood. The ban was to remain in 
force until the passage of a new law con¬ 
trolling societies, or for a period of twelve 
months. The intention to introduce this 
law has been used as an excuse by the 
Government for maintaining the ban in 
force, and as late as March, it was reported 
to us by a reliable source that Serag El Dine 
Pasha wished to have the ban extended for 
a further period when the twelve months 
expired on 1st May. At the last moment, 
however, and apparently against his wishes, 
the Government decided against this course 
and hastily passed through Parliament the 
new Law of Societies, which came into 
force on 26th April. 

3. In the note explicative issued with the 
Bill, it is explained that the right of associa¬ 
tion granted bv article 21 of the Constitu¬ 
tion is regulated by Laws No. 29 of 1945 
(concerning benevolent societies and 
organisations for social work) and No. 152 
of 1949 (concerning clubs), but that no 
provision has yet been made for societies or 


associations having social, religious, scienti¬ 
fic or literary aims which do not fall within 
these categories. The note adds that the 
Bill restricts the right of the administration 
to intervene in the affairs of societies to 
the minimum necessary for the maintenance 
of public order. 

4. The most important provisions of the 
law itself are: — 

(1) Article 3, specifying who may not 

form or join societies—excluding, 
inter alios, persons convicted of 
felony and minors. This will 
nominally exclude the students and 
schoolboys who have always formed 
a large part of the following of the 
Ikhwan. 

(2) Article 4 , which provides that the 

intention to form the society must be 
notified to the local Governor or 
Mudir, with details of the society’s 
name objects, headquarters, sources 
of income, and the names of the 
founding members. The Governor 
or Mudir may object within a period 
of thirty days. Provision is made 
for an appeal against this ruling to 
be heard as a matter of urgency by 
the courts. 

(3) Article 10 .—•“ The Society shall not 

act in a manner beyond the object 
for which it is formed.” 

(4) Article //.—The Society shall not 

have a military or quasi military 
organisation.” 

5. In itself this law does not seem to be 
a particularly effective piece of legislation, 
though, of course, the Egyptian authorities 
are adept at stretching any repressive 
powers given to them by law to suit their 
own ideas of what is necessary. The 
security authorities are disappointed at the 
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failure to maintain the ban on the Moslem 
Brotherhood. They appear to think, how¬ 
ever. that the law will be useful in checking 
its expansion though they believe also that 
its provisions may drive the extreme 
elements of the organisation to retaliate 
with terrorism—a prospect which is not 
without its attractions from their point of 
view, for it would bring both politicians and 
public back to a sense of the danger the 
extremest elements of the society present, 
and might bring to an end the present ten¬ 
dency, for sentimental or interested reasons, 
to treat terrorists as persecuted heroes. 

6. The Moslem Brotherhood has reacted 
strongly against the law. Ikhwan appeared 
in strength outside Parliament to demon¬ 
strate their opposition whilst it was being 
debated. In a memorandum submitted to 
every Deputy, their leaders argued that it 
was a hastily improvised piece of legisla¬ 
tion, inconsistent with the simplest bases of 
justice; that it would stifle the rights of 
individuals; that it would prove an arbit¬ 
rary instrument for use against their 
opponents by any Government in power; 
and—very cogently from their point of 
view—that the attempt to differentiate be¬ 
tween social, religious, educational, moral, 
and political purposes was a Western idea 
incompatible with the whole conception of 
Islam. 

7. The legal position seems to be that, 
although the ban ended on 1st May, the 
Ikhwan cannot return to legal existence 
until they comply with the provisions of the 
new law. In fact, however, they have 


declared their intention of defying the law: 
though there have been reports that they 
propose to argue their way round it by 
declaring themselves a political party 
(political parties are not covered by its 
provisions) or a form of society not within 
the terms of this present law. 

8. In any case, they celebrated the end 
of the ban at midnight on 1st May in style. 
Instructions were given by the Central 
Headquarters to all local branches that 
members should meet in a mosque, and 
after hearing a sermon, march to their local 
headquarters and nail their banner to the 
door. In Cairo they were to converge from 
a number of directions. Serag El Dine 
Pasha, however, heard in advance of these 
plans and summoned the leaders of the 
organisation to inform them that they 
would not be permitted to reoccupy their 
headquarters. According to newspaper 
reports, he also told the delegation that he 
would return the key to their headquarters 
under certain conditions (which were not 
specified). No doubt hopes of recovering 
their sequestrated property still act as a 
restraint on the Ikhwan and a weapon in 
the Minister's hand; but in the past they 
have always been able to collect consider¬ 
able sums from their supporters. And, 
however ready they may be to negotiate, 
the leaders of the Ikhwan have made it clear 
enough that the truce between themselves 
and the Wafd is over. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 
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JE 1196/5 No. 21 

THE RETURN OF HAIDAR PASHA TO HIS POST AS 

COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 


Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. 

(No. 228) Alexandria, 

Sir, 22 nd June, 1951. 

I have the honour to refer to my des¬ 
patches Nos. 555 of 29th December, 1950, 
about changes in the Egyptian Army Com¬ 
mand, and 126 of 3rd April, 1951, about 
(he progress of the “ Arms Affair,” and to 
re port the latest developments in this 

subject. 

2. From the end of February there were 
rumours abroad that Farik Mohamed 
Gaidar Pasha would return to his post as 


(Received 28 th June) 

commander-in-chief of the army. After 
the public white-washing at the end of 
March of the members of the Royal 
entourage implicated in the arms scandal, 
it seemed the more probable that this would 
happen. It was clear that Mustafa Nosrat 
Bey, the Minister of War and Marine, was 
opposed to such a move; but he made, from 
his point of view, the tactical error of 
denying publicly that there was any inten¬ 
tion of bringing back Haidar. Two weeks 
later, and a few days before the wedding of 
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King Farouk, it was officially announced 
that Haidar Pasha would resume his former 
post. 

3. There is no doubt that this caused 
some hard feeling between the King and 
the Cabinet. The Opposition press lost no 
opportunity of rubbing in Nosrat's cate¬ 
gorical statement of two weeks before, and 
it was reported to us that King Farouk had 
wished to show his displeasure by excluding 
Nosrat Bey from the grant of the title of 
Pasha to all members of the Cabinet who 
did not already enjoy that rank. The 
Cabinet, however, refused to swallow that. 

4. In view of the extreme unpopularity 
of Haidar in the army at the time of his 
resignation, one might have expected the 
army to be intensely resentful of his return. 
This would, however, be to discount the 
difference of attitude taken towards a 
rising and a setting star. Apart from those 
who have had to work in immediate con¬ 
tact with Haidar and know him as a not 
over-intelligent bully, he has some reputa¬ 
tion as a man who can get things done and, 
of course, who has great pull with the King. 
It was even put about that he had made it 
a condition of his consent to return that the 
Government should promise improvements 
in the system of pay and promotions in the 
army. Nevertheless, there is a smouldering 
opposition to him amongst junior officers, 
resentful of the humiliation he brought 
them in Palestine; and their resentment is 
being fanned by the extremist press with a 
zeal which shows no signs of flagging six 
weeks after his return. 

5. Next arose the question of Osman El 
Mahdi Pasha, the Chief of Staff who had 
resigned at the same time as Haidar, and 

w 

the group of senior officers who were 
retired in December last (see my despatch 
No. 555). It is again clear that Mustafa 
Nosrat Pasha was opposed to their return, 
and he has privately given assurances that 
he has no intention of bringing back into the 
army the dead wood which was removed 
last year. But he has already had to 
retreat from this position in the case of 
Osman El Mahdi. After several weeks of 
contradictory reports, apparently whilst 
some accommodation was being attempted, 
it was announced that Osman El Mahdi 
Pasha was to return to the post of Chief of 
Staff, and that Lewa Hussein Farid, the 
Acting Chief of Staff, had refused the offer 
of an alternative appointment and asked to 
be placed on pension. It is not possible to 
say whether or not there is any truth in the 


story that Osman El Mahdi is returning 
only for a face-saving period of six months 
after which he will retire to a seat in the 
Senate. 

6. Simultaneously with Haidar's return, 
the Procurator-General (who had been 
largely responsible for his removal) him¬ 
self went out. As I said in paragraphs 14 
and 15 of my despatch No. 65 of 10th Feb¬ 
ruary in which I reported on this whole 
affair, the part played by Mohamed Azmi 
Bey, the Procurator-General, and his 
relations on the one hand with the Minister 
of Justice, and on the other, with the 
Palace, have never been clear. Last sum¬ 
mer it was he who insisted on members of 
the Palace entourage being interrogated; at 
the same time, he appears to have shown a 
good deal of circumspection in their regard. 
It was he who suggested, against the 
opinion of the Minister of Justice, that the 
trials should take place before a military 
court, presumably to make it easier to 
suppress embarrassing evidence; at the 
same time he demanded the removal of 
Haidar and Osman El Mahdi in order that 
they should not be able to use their official 
position to influence proceedings in a 
military court. On 28th March this year he 
was induced to issue the statement that 
allegations against various members of the 
Royal entourage were false. As we noted 
at the time, he did not include Edmond 
Gahlan amongst their number. If he 
thought that this public performance had 
won him Palace protection, he was soon to 
be disillusioned. It was announced to the 
press in April that he had been transferred 
to the post of head of the State Legal 
Department and replaced as Procurator- 
General by Abdur Rahim Ghoneim Bey. 
He immediately made public the fact that 
he had been asked by Serag El-Dine Pasha 
to resign on the grounds that the Minister 
of Justice was unable to co-operate with him 
any longer, that he had refused, that he had 
not been consulted about his transfer, and 
that he was not prepared to accept the new 
post offered to him. He has now asked to 
be placed on pension and his activities have 
come down to the much-less elevated plane 
of disputing with the Government the 
nature of his pension rights. 

7. I have reported the desultory progress 
of the actual arms trials in my fortnightly 
summaries. It has now been before the 
Committing Magistrate since 23rd April 
and seems likely to continue for a long time 
yet. Haidar Pasha and Osman El Mahei 
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Pasha have appeared to give evidence, the 
main drift of which seems to be that the 
members of the Arms Purchasing Commis¬ 
sion were patriotic members of the army 
who did well for their country. Lewa Fuad 
Sadek Pasha, who commanded the Egyp¬ 
tian Expeditionary Force in Palestine, has 
other views and has publicly demanded 
that he be allowed to state them before the 
court. A technical adviser to the Ministry 
Of War and Marine called Dr. El Saved el 
Shazli (not to be confused with Abd el 


Salaam el Shazli Pasha) was apparently to 
have been a star witness for the prosecu¬ 
tion; but he in turn has been accused by the 
Nabil Abbas Halim of himself being 
involved in a corrupt deal with the Oerlikon 
Company, and is reported to have fled the 
country. The Nabil has announced that he 
will give a reward of £100 to anyone giving 
evidence leading to his apprehension. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


JE 1261/122 No. 22 

THE “EMPIRE ROACH” INCIDENT 

Mr. Morrison to Sir R. Stevenson (Alexandria) 


(No. 610 Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 9th July, 1951. 

My immediately preceding telegram. 

Following is text of note: — 

At 1700 hours on 1st July the British 
steamship, Empire Roach, bound for Aqaba, 
Was stopped by Egyptian navy corvette 
No. 61 in Enterprise Channel and detained 
for twenty-four hours. An Egyptian armed 
guard was placed about the steamship. No 
member of the ship's crew was allowed on 
deck between 1900 hours 1st July and 1400 
2nd July. During this time members of the 
Egyptian armed guard looted the bosun's 
store, removed goods to the approximate 
value of £100. In addition, they wrecked 
the ship’s radio. Commander of the 
Egyptian armed guard gave no reason for 


their action except that they had received 
instructions to commit it. 

2. His Majesty's Government, in common 
with other Governments concerned, have 
already had cause to protest to the Egyptian 
Government for their illegal and un¬ 
warranted interference with the movement 
of shipping through the Suez Canal. The 
present act of armed spoliation constitutes 
a further flagrant violation of international 
law, and His Majesty's Government pre¬ 
sumes that the Egyptian Government will 
inflict exemplary punishment on those 
responsible. His Majesty's Government will 
in due course pul forward a claim to 
the Egyptian Government for substantial 
damages, and for compensation in respect 
of loss caused by the Egyptian action. 


JE 1261/134 No. 23 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 


Detention of S.S. “ Empire Roach " by Egyptian Navy 


Mr. Morrison to Sir R. Stevenson ( Alexandria ) 


|No. 243. Confidential) Foreign Office, 

Slr > llth July, 1951. 

With reference to my telegram No. 610 
to Alexandria, containing the text of a 
Protest to be delivered to the Egyptian 
Government concerning the detention of 
P e British steamship Empire Roach by an 
P§yptian navy corvette, I sent for the 
^yptian Ambassador this morning, in 


order to convey to him my strong indigna¬ 
tion at this action by the Egyptian armed 
forces. 

2. 1 recounted briefly to the Ambassador 
the facts of the case so far as they were 
known to us, making it clear at the same 
time that this account was based upon a 
preliminary report and might be subject to 
modification in the light of further reports. 
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I said that I regarded this incident very 
seriously, and that His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment were not prepared to submit to 
behaviour of this kind. They considered it 
intolerable that such an incident should 
occur, presumably in connexion with the 
Egyptian blockade of Israel, more than two 
years after the signature of the Egyptian- 
Israeli armistice. I added that I expected 
to be closely questioned about this incident 
in the House of Commons this afternoon 
on a private notice question to be put by 
Mr. Eden, and I invited the Egyptian 
Ambassador to see for himself the state of 
feeling in the House. Meanwhile, I asked 
him to convey to his Government the views 
which I had expressed. 

3. The Ambassador said that he had no 
information himself about the incident, 
but he promised to convey the message to 
his Government at once. He added that 
personally he regretted very much that such 
an incident should have occurred at this 
juncture, and could not believe that it was 
in accordance with the wishes of his 


Government. He begged me not to lose 
patience. 

4. I said that this sort of thing made it 
really impossible for us to be conciliatory 
in our dealings with the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment over the important issues which lay 
between us. No Power, great or small, 
could submit to this kind of thing. It was 
indeed just the kind of matter which was 
bound to bedevil Anglo-Egyptian relations. 
I hoped that the Ambassador would make 
this clear to his Government also. He 
promised to do so. 

5. In conclusion, I informed the Ambas¬ 
sador that His Majesty's Government would 
consider whether any further action would 
be necessary and in any case reserved their 
right to claim compensation in respect of 
any damage which had occurred. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Representatives at Wash¬ 
ington, New York and Paris. 

I am. &c. 

HERBERT MORRISON. 


JE 1421/40 


No. 24 

THE LAKE TSANA PROJECT 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received 28 th July) 


(No. 260) Alexandria, 

Sir, 24 th July, 1951. 

With reference to my telegram No. 497 of 
23rd July, I have the honour to inform you 
that on the 19th and 20th July I exchanged 
letters with the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
confirming that the draft agreement on the 
composition and terms of reference of the 
delegation to treat with the Ethiopian Gov¬ 
ernment on the question of Lake Tsana 
contained the procedure agreed upon 
between us. I enclose copies of these letters 
and of the agreement itself. 

2. I regret that it proved impossible to 
obtain insertion of the amendments which 
the Acting Governor-General of the Sudan 
suggested in paragraph 1 of his telegram 
No. 4 of 21st June. Mr. Murray Graham 
pressed Waheed Raafat to accept a clause 
specifying the equality of status between the 
Egyptian and Sudanese delegates, but the 
latter replied that he was unable to do so 
without authority from the Council of 
Ministers. As there was no doubt in my 
mind that the Council of Ministers would 
turn down this suggestion out of hand, and 
as there was considerable danger that if the 


draft was brought before the Council ot 
Ministers again it would suffer further dis¬ 
advantageous changes, I did not insist. The 
Acting Governor-General may, however, 
assure the Executive Council that to have 
continued to press the point would have 
endangered the whole agreement, and since 
no reference is made to the status of the 
delegates, equality may be inferred. 

3. I understand from Mr. Lascelles' tele¬ 
gram No. 6 Saving of 9th July that the 
Ethiopian Government has not yet issued 
its invitation to His Majesty's Government 
and the Egyptian Government. When this 
is eventually received, I will approach the 
Egyptian Government and press them to 
arrange as early a date as possible for the 
commencement of negotiations. I think it 
unlikely that they will agree to any date 
before the end of August, but I assume the 
Sudanese delegation will be ready to pro¬ 
ceed to Addis Ababa at comparatively short 
notice. 

4. Although the agreement which has just 
been concluded cannot be regarded as 
entirely satisfactory, particularly from tltf 
point of view of the Sudan Government, * 
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should like to commend the efforts of my 
Legal Counsellor, Mr. Murray Graham, 
who was almost entirely responsible for it, 
and without whose patience and tact there 
would in all probability have been no agree¬ 
ment at all. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Addis Ababa and Khartum. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


Enclosure No. 1 in No. 24 
M. Salah El Din to Sir R. Stevenson 

Alexandria, 

Excellency, 19 th July, 1951. 

With reference to the question of the 
construction of a reservoir at Lake Tsana 
and the procedure to be followed in 
approaching the Ethiopian Government in 
this connexion, I have the honour to send 
you herewith a memorandum containing 
the procedure agreed upon. 

I avail mvself, &c., 

M. SALAH EL DIN. 


Enclosure No. 2 in No. 24 
Sir R. Stevenson to M. Salah El Din 

Alexandria, 

Excellency, 20//? July, 1951. 

With reference to your letter of 19th July, 
1951, enclosing a memorandum containing 
the procedure to be followed in approaching 
the Ethiopian Government in connexion 
with the construction of a reservoir at Lake 
Tsana, I have the honour to confirm that 
the said memorandum contains the pro¬ 
cedure agreed upon. 

I avail myself. &c., 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


Enclosure No. 3 in No. 24 
Memorandum 

The approach to Ethiopia on the subject 
pf the construction of a reservoir at Lake 
Tsana shall be made by a delegation repre¬ 
senting Egypt and the Sudan. The com¬ 
position and terms of reference, of the 
representatives who will be charged with the 
conduct of these negotiations and the 
•banner in which the final agreement to be 
concluded with the Government of Ethiopia 
be made applicable to the Sudan, are 
Se t forth hereunder. 
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2. An agreement having been reached 
between the technical representatives of the 
Egyptian Government and the Sudan 
Administration dated 20th May, 1935, which 
agreement was modified and brought ud to 
date by a subsequent agreement dated 24th 
November. 1946, these agreements, having 
been accepted by the Egyptian Government 
and the Sudan Administration, are the basis 
of the following procedure. 

3. The 1935/1946 agreements fore¬ 
shadowed the conduct of the negotiations 
(at the technical level) by delegates in 
accordance with the terms of reference laid 
down in the “ Draft Instructions to Dele¬ 
gates ” annexed to those agreements. It 
has, therefore, been assumed that this pro¬ 
cedure will be followed and that this dele¬ 
gation representing Egypt and the Sudan 
will be composed of two representatives of 
the Ministry of Public Works (one of whom 
will most probably be His Excellency 
Hamed Suleiman Bay, Under-Secretary of 
the Ministry of Public Works for reservoir 
and Southern Nile); and of two representa¬ 
tives of the Sudan Administration. 

4. It is consequently agreed that: 

(a) the members of this delegation will 

constitute a single team under the 
chairmanship of His Excellency 
Hamed Suleiman Bey; 

(b) having regard in particular to the fact 
that the participation of the Sudan 
in the expenses of the undertaking 
and her share in the waters of the 
lake as well as other questions of a 
technical character in this respect 
have already formed the object of the 
aforementioned agreement of 20th 
May, 1935, brought up to date by the 
agreement of 24th November, 1946, 
this delegation shall present a united 
front representing the interests of 
Egypt and the Sudan; 

(c) the task of the aforesaid delegation 

will be confined to questions of a 
technical character within the scope 
of the “ Instructions to Delegates ” 
and “ Proposed Heads of Agreement 
with Ethiopia," annexed to the 
agreement of 20th May, 1935, as 
modified by paragraph 1 of the 
supplement to that agreement dated 
24th November, 1946; 

(d) if the course which the negotiations 

take entails a departure from, and 
raises questions involving an exten¬ 
sion of the negotiations with Ethiopia 
beyond the scope of the said “ Draft 
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Instructions to Delegates ” and Pro¬ 
posed Heads of Agreements with 
Ethiopia ” annexed to and forming 
part of the aforesaid 1935/1946 
agreements, and, in particular, but 
without limitation, if Ethiopia makes 
any proposals or claims of a financial 
or pecuniary nature more onerous 
than the terms which are to be 
offered to her under and in accord¬ 
ance with the 1935/1946 agreements 
the delegation shall refer the 
questions so raised to the Egyptian 
Government and to the Sudan 
Administration; 

(e) it shall not be within the terms of 
reference of the said delegation to 
examine and discuss questions of a 
political nature. If such questions 
are raised by the Government of 
Ethiopia in the course of negotia¬ 
tions at the technical level they shall 
be dealt with by the Governments 
concerned; 

(/) if the negotiations with the Govern¬ 
ment of Ethiopia conducted in the 
manner described above result in an 
agreed project, the members of the 


delegation will be authorised to 
initial the same as an ad referendum 
agreement; and the agreement thus 
initialled will be referred to the 
Egyptian Government and the Sudan 
Administration for study: — 

5. If and when a final agreement has been 
reached with the Ethiopian Government, 
the convention will be made applicable to 
the Sudan in the following manner: — 

(i) the convention will be made applic¬ 
able to the Sudan by a common 
declaration signed by a representative 
or representatives of the Egyptian 
Government and a representative or 
representatives of the British Gov¬ 
ernment, duly empowered in this 
behalf; 

fii) this common declaration will be 
attached to the convention itself; 

(iii) before proceeding to this formality 
the Egyptian Government and the 
British Government will exchange 
letters containing reservations which 
either party may deem necessary to 
formulate concerning the position of 
the Sudan. 
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POLITICAL SITUATION 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received 1th August) 


(No. 272) Alexandria, 

Sir, 30th July, 1951. 

I have the honour to refer to my despatch 
No. 501 of 23rd November, 1950, about the 
major reshuffle of the Egyptian Cabinet last 
winter, and to submit the following obser¬ 
vations on some recent changes in Nahas 
Pasha's Ministry. 

2. It was believed at the time of the 
reshuflle last November that the uniting of 
the portfolios of Ministry of Interior and 
Ministry of Finance in the hands of Fuad 
Serag el Dine Pasha was a temporary 
measure; but in fact it has survived up to 
the present date. Serag el Dine Pasha has 
managed to cope with both Ministries by 
delegating much of his work at the Ministry 
of the Interior to Abdel Fattah Hassan 
Pasha, his Parliamentary Under-Secretary 
of State. Before Serag el Dine left for his 
holiday in Europe on 4th July, it was 
announced that his two Ministries would be 
left in charge of Dr. Hamed Zaki, the 
Minister for National Economy (to be 
Minister p.i. of Finance) and Abdel Fattah 


Hassan Pasha (to be Minister p.i. of 

Interior). At the same time it was 

announced that Abdel Fattah Hassan had 
been created Minister of State, and he 

travelled to Italy on 22nd June to receive his 
appointment from King Farouk. 

3. Abdel Fattah Hassan Pasha is a young 
man—he is 42 years of age—and a protege 
of Fuad Serag el Dine. He served as Chef 
de Cabinet to the latter when he was 

Minister of the Interior in Nahas Pasha's 
wartime Cabinet; and when the “excep¬ 
tional promotions” made by the Wafd in 
the Civil Service were cancelled by their 
successors, Abdel Fattah Hassan resigned 
from the service and went into partnership 
with Serag el Dine Pasha in his lucrative 
legal practice. During this period, he is 
said to have acted as “ ghost ” writer of 
Serag el Dine’s political speeches, and when 
the Wafd returned to power in January 
1950, he was appointed Parliamentary 
Under-Secretary of State to Serag el Dine’s 
Ministry—an office not commonly used in 
Egypt. 
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4. It is unlikely that he has any policies 
other than those of his patron; and he has 
certainly had an initiation into office which 
has put him temporarily on Serag el Dine’s 
pedestal as No. 1 target for abuse by the 
extremist press. The Watanist group, 
Ahmed Hussein's Socialist (ex-Young 
Egypt) Party, the Moslem Brotherhood, 
Makram Ebeid Pasha, and the now very 
active Egyptian “ Partisans of Peace " had 
decided to celebrate 11th July—the date of 
the bombardment of Alexandria, but an 
anniversary of Egyptian shame hitherto 
unnoticed—with a five-minute general 
stoppage of work and demonstrations in 
Cairo and Alexandria. Members of the 
” Wafdist Youth ” had agreed to join in. 
Abdel Fattah Hassan Pasha, however, as 
acting Minister of Interior, gave permission 
only for a meeting in Opera Square, Cairo. 
When it appeared that the groups con¬ 
cerned were planning demonstrations in 
spite of him, he banned the meeting pro¬ 
claimed a state of emergency for 11th July, 
and turned out large numbers of police 
prepared for trouble. There was none; but 
since then he has been the target of 
acrimonious attacks by the Opposition 
press, and the extremist papers have all 
accused him of banning the 11th July 
demonstration under the orders of the 
British Government. 

5. One of the changes last November was 
the replacement of the senile Yassin Ahmed 
Pasha as Minister of Waqfs by Ismail 
Ramzi Bey (later Pasha), a not very 
sprightly youngster of 75. Ismail Ramzi 
Pasha died on 16th July. He had been 
ailing most of the time since he took office 
and seems to have made little impact on 
either the Government or his Ministry; 
there have, of course, been the accusations 
of corrupt endemic in both. 

6. A later and more serious loss to the 
Wafd Government is Ahmed Hussein 
Pasha, Minister of Social Affairs. When 
Nahas Pasha formed his Cabinet in January 
1950. four of his appointments came as 
something of a surprise, and encouraged the 
hope that the demagogy and party log¬ 
rolling to be expected of the Wafd might 
he offset by a constructive and progressive 
e lement. Of these, Zaki Abdel Mutaal, 
Taha Hussein and Hamed Zaki were known 
to be proteges of Naguib el Hiltali Pasha, 
though none of them was a member of the 
Wafd Party. Zaki Abdel Mutaal fell foul 
°f the party caucus in the spring of last 
year, and was dismissed in November. 
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Although the sincerity of Taha Hussein’s 
radical humanitarianisms is not in doubt, he 
has failed to translate it into anything 
beyond a rigid utopianism about the expan¬ 
sion of secondary and university education 
and a demagogic taste for the applause of 
students and schoolboys. He is unpopular 
with the university authorities and his own 
Ministry; with good reason, for he has 
neither administrative ability nor the ability 
to let others administer. Having pushed 
through laws nominally giving free second¬ 
ary education to all and creating two new 
universities, he has concerned himself 
mostly with extended (official) visits abroad 
and attendance at international confer¬ 
ences, intervening occasionally and mostly 
unfortunately in the administrative prob¬ 
lems superimposed by his legislation on the 
original chaos of his Ministry. Hamed 
Zaki, whose grasp of political affairs and 
practical abilities are much greater, has 
also failed to make his mark; he has been 
suspect on account of his long and close 
friendship with Zaki Abdel Mutaal and 
only recently have there been indications 
that he might be becoming more than a 
lightweight in the Cabinet. 

7. The fourth of these “ progressive ” 
Ministers was Dr. Ahmed Hussein. His late 
father was a Wafdist Minister; he is a 
nephew of Osman Moharram Pasha; and 
his brother is married to Abboud Pasha's 
daughter. Nevertheless, in spite of these 
influential connexions, he had never been 
a member of the Wafd Party and it was on 
account of his reputation as a successful 
Under-Secretary of State in the Ministry of 
Social Affairs that he was offered the 
Ministry. One should not, of course, 
exaggerate the contribution of a few limited 
social welfare schemes to the solution of 
the social and economic problems facing 
Egypt; but within the limits of his 
resources, Ahmed Hussein Pasha has shown 
energy, good sense, and vision, as well as 
building up a team of officials with a much 
higher degree of interest and ability than is 
usual in Egyptian Government depart¬ 
ments. 

8. It is from the latter direction that his 
difficulties have come; for, already suspect 
as a non-party man, he has paid scant 
attention to the claims of party in the 
staffing of his Ministry. When he visited 
the United Kingdom last summer it was 
noted against him that not one of the 
officials accompanying him was of a decent 
party colour; and one was the son of the 
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Government's most persistent critic in the 
Senate. In April of this year, Ahmed 
Hussein Pasha compromised so far as to 
agree to the appointment of one Kamal 
Abul Nasr as Under-Secretary in his 
Ministry, on the intercession of the brother 
of Madame Nahas Pasha; but he drew the 
line when his new Under-Secretary wanted 
to use the social security vote to distribute 
party favours. In May, the Minister went 
to Europe to study various social welfare 
schemes in Holland, Germany and else¬ 
where. In his absence the Ministry was put 
in charge of Abdul Latif Mahmoud Pasha, 
the Minister of Agriculture, who has much 
clearer ideas on the relative importance of 
party loyalties and administrative efficiency. 
In the absence of the Minister, he reversed 
the functions of Kamal Abul Nasr and 
Murad Fahmy Bey, the original Under¬ 
secretary, and made several other changes 
of personnel. Opposition newspapers 
credit him with the desire to use the new 
social security service as an exclusive held 
for Wafdist patronage. The Minister 
returned last week and appears to have 
demanded the reversal of all changes made 
without his consent and in his absence. 
Failing to get satisfaction, he offered his 
resignation and. in spite of the usual 
attempts to dissuade him. has refused to 
change his mind. (I shall be reporting in 
greater detail on this case by separate 
despatch). 

9. It seems almost incredible that with 
so little to put in their shop window, the 
Wafd should have thrown away an asset 
like Ahmed Hussein; for, so long as he was 
there, no-one could say that the present 
administration had no genuine interest in 
social reform, and his capacities and 
obvious sincerity had won him respect and 
admiration from both British and United 
States observers. Of course, Ahmed 


Hussein Pasha carried no weight in the 
Cabinet on important political issues; his 
attitude was always that he had enough 
work to do of a non-political sort without 
involving himself in them; but at the same 
time he had always shown a marked 
friendliness towards us. He never dis¬ 
guised his admiration for what Britain had 
accomplished in his field of work or his 
desire to learn from it. He had, both as 
Under-Secretary and Minister, the closest 
relations with my labour attache, and he 
was never afraid to say, even in the presence 
of his colleagues, that he thought co-opera¬ 
tion in these matters could and should help 
to eliminate political differences. 

10. No one has yet been nominated to 
fill either of the two vacant Ministries, and 
it seems likely that they will be left in 
charge of their present caretakers until the 
autumn when there will be a more general 
reshuffle. The Minister of Justice has been 
offering his resignation on grounds alter¬ 
natively of health and pique at regular 
intervals, and will probably be allowed to 
go, too. It would be pointless to speculate 
now on likely candidatures for the vacant 
posts. There are no obvious Wafdist 
ministrables outside the Cabinet (and for 
that matter, few inside it), but it is possible 
that Mahmud Abul Fath, the owner of Al 
Misri, who has been itching for office since 
the Wafd returned to power, will now get 
his chance. 

11. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty's representatives in Beirut, 
Damascus, Amman, Tel Aviv and Bagdad, 
to the head of the British Middle East 
Office, to the Commanders-in-Chief, 
M.E.L.F. and M.E.A.F., and the General 
Officer Commanding. B.T.E., and Air 
Officer Commanding, No. 205 Group. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 
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THE DISAGREEMENT BETWEEN NAHAS PASHA AND 

Dr. AHMED HUSSEIN PASHA 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received 1th August) 


(No. 270) Alexandria, 

Sir, 31 st July, 1951. 

I have the honour to submit the following 
summary of events relating to a serious dis¬ 
agreement between Nahas Pasha and Dr. 
Ahmed Hussein Pasha, Minister of Social 


Affairs, as the result of which the latter 
resigned last Monday, 23rd July. 

2. Dr. Ahmed Hussein was made Minister 
when the Wafd came to power early last 
year. He was Under Secretary of State of 
the Ministry at the time of his appointment 
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and had occupied various posts in the 
Ministry during many years previously. 
He embarked with vigour and enthusiasm 
upon the re-organisation of the various 
departments, and commenced to study 
urgently needed social reforms within the 
Ministry's orbit. Social Insurance was fore¬ 
most among these reforms. He decided at 
a very early stage to abandon the limited 
contributory schemes which had been under 
consideration during the preceding five 
years or so and with the assistance of United 
Nations experts and Egyptian and other 
advisers, he prepared a non-contributory 
Social Security Bill which provided for 
pensions to widows with children, orphans, 
old people and disabled persons throughout 
the country and limited assistance payments 
to persons in need. The proposals received 
wide public support and the Government 
made much propaganda regarding the bene¬ 
fits they were bestowing on the people by 
means of the scheme. The Bill and the 
supporting financial provisions passed 
through Parliament without major amend¬ 
ments. 

3. In the preparation of the Bill, Dr. 
Ahmed Hussein wisely selected a team of 
officials whose loyalty, probity, efficiency 
and sense of public duty could be relied 
upon. This team designed the procedure, 
administration stationery, buildings, the 
recruitment training and allocation of the 
staff, the time-table of the progressive 
establishment in one year of the regional 
and local office organisation throughout the 
country and all the related details; a task 
of considerable magnitude and involving a 
drastic departure from normal Egyptian 
Government machinery. My officers who 
were in regular contact with the Dr. Ahmed 
Hussein and his team were profoundly 
impressed by their foresight, ability and 
constructive efficiency and particularly by 
their determination to eliminate graft, 
political influence, and self-interest among 
the officials appointed to the administration; 
they also observed the enthusiasm of the 
officials in training at the Cairo School of 
Social Studies and of those already 
appointed at the various levels. It seemed 
that for the first time in recent years in 
Egypt and probably in the Middle East a 
Government Scheme of far-reaching effect 
upon the social conditions of neglected 
masses had been launched and was to be 
administered on the basis of equity and 
reasonable efficiency, untainted by the usual 
bribery, corruption and political influence, 
^r. Ahmed Hussein was widely congratu¬ 
lated in Egypt, by international organisa- 
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tions, by Dr. Edith Summerskill when she 
visited Egypt in January 1951; His Majesty 
King Farouk marked his personal interest 
in the success of the scheme by attending 
one of the offices on the first pay day and 
handing pensions books to four recipients, 
together with £E. 100 to each of them as 
Royal gifts. 

4. The foregoing resume of events since 
the beginning of last year forms the back¬ 
ground to a development during the two or 
three weeks of considerable significance to 
the future of the Social Security Scheme and 
possible repercussions among the vocal 
elements of the people who have been 
clamouring for social reforms for so long. 

5. Up to about three weeks ago, it seemed 
that the progress and extension of the 
administrative organisation was proceeding 
according to plan under the care of Dr. 
Ahmed Hussein and his staff and that by 
February next the scheme would be func¬ 
tioning throughout the country. But it 
became known to my labour counsellor 
that a serious situation had arisen inside 
the Ministry as the result of action taken 
by the Minister acting for Dr. Ahmed 
Hussein while the latter was in Geneva 
(International Labour Organisation Con¬ 
ference) and West Germany. It was evident 
that the acting Minister and others were 
severely attacking Dr. Ahmed Hussein for 
alleged anti-Wafd policies, were criticising 
several of the senior officials connected with 
the Social Security Department and were 
arranging, with the approval of Nahas 
Pasha, for vital changes of duties of these 
officials without the knowledge or consent 
of Dr. Ahmed Hussein. This situation 
raised grave issues. 

6. Ahmed Hussein has from time to time 
been criticised in Wafd circles for paying 
too little attention to the personal interests 
of members of the party in the staffing and 
administration of his Ministry. Some of the 
criticisms have been extremely petty as for 
instance the charge that he flouted the party 
by selecting three non-Wafdist officials to 
accompany him on his visit to England in 
October 1950. His declared policy has been 
that if there was a suitable Wafdist can¬ 
didate efficient and available for a post he 
would be willing to appoint him, but that 
he would not appoint a man to a post solely 
on the ground that he belonged to the Wafd 
party. Towards the end of 1950, for 
example, he succeeded in persuading the 
Prime Minister that it would not be in the 
interests of good administration to appoint 
one Mustapha Shaheen (an architect on the 
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Ministry's staff) to the post of Under¬ 
secretary, merely because he happened to 
be the husband of Nahas Pashas niece. In 
the early months of 1951, however, in the 
face of strong insistence from the Prime 
Minister he agreed to make three appoint¬ 
ments in the Ministry in favour of Nahas 
Pasha's friends and relations. 

7. The first of these appointments was 
that of Mustapha Shaheen to the post of 
Director-General of Projects, but Ahmed 
Hussein agreed to his promotion on con¬ 
dition that he was transferred to another 
Ministry. On being promoted, however, 
Mustapha Shaheen, with the Prime 
Minister's support, refused to be trans¬ 
ferred and Ahmed Hussein could do nothing 
about it. His new appointment gives him 
control of all the Ministry's building 
activities, and so enlarges the opportunities 
for making money on the side, an art in 
which he is alleged to be already well-versed. 
At about the same time, one of Nahas 
Pasha's nephews, Baha el Din el Nahas, 
was transferred from another Ministry and 
appointed Director-General of the Social 
Security Department. It was made clear at 
the time that this appointment was made 
solely to enable Baha el Din to qualify for 
a larger pension when he retires in the near 
future to enter the Senate, and that he was 
not to take an active part in running the 
department. Finally, on the death of one 
of the three Under-Secretaries in April last, 
Mahmoud Aboul Nasr Bey, an ex-Wafdist 
member of Parliament and a friend of 
Mme. Nahas' brother, was appointed 
Under-Secretary. He had had no admin¬ 
istrative experience. 

8. When Ahmed Hussein left Egypt at 
the beginning of June to attend the Inter¬ 
national Labour Conference in Geneva, in 
accordance with normal practice another 
Minister was placed in charge of the 
Ministry of Social Affairs. The Minister 
selected was Abdel Latif Mahmoud Pasha, 
Minister of Agriculture. Acting, he 
declares, on the instructions of Nahas Pasha 
himself, he at once commenced to make 
certain staff changes within the Ministry 
affecting mainly the Social Security Depart¬ 
ment. An order promoting four officials, 
signed by Ahmed Hussein before he left for 
Geneva was cancelled, on the ground in the 
case of one of the officials that he had 
“ publicly insulted the Wafd." By Royal 
Decree, Mourad Fahmy Bey, the Under¬ 
secretary in charge of the Social Security 
Scheme was replaced by Mahmoud Aboul 
Nasr one of the other Under-Secretaries. 
The Deputy Director-General of the Social 


Security Department was transferred to 
another Ministry and his place taken by a 
Wafdist without experience. The next in 
seniority in the same department (Mohamed 
Abdel Knalek Taha, ex-Labour Attache in 
London) was down-graded. Thus the three 
senior officials directly concerned in the 
administration of the Social Security 
Scheme were all removed from their posts. 
In this way the control of both the recruit¬ 
ment of the considerable number of new 
staff required to run the scheme, and the 
funds from which social security and assist¬ 
ance payments are made were removed 
from disinterested hands and placed under 
control of officials selected solely because of 
their membership of the Wafd. In carrying 
out these changes, it is alleged that Abdel 
Latif Mahmoud acted in close concert with 
the three proteges of the Prime Minister 
referred to in paragraph 7. 

9. Ahmed Hussein returned from Europe 
on 20th July and immediately asked for a 
private interview with the Prime Minister. 
They met on 23rd July, and he expressed his 
strong disapproval of what had happened in 
his absence. He maintained that such inter¬ 
ference by the Prime Minister in the con¬ 
duct of a Government department was 
constitutionally illegal, and that in any case 
no Minister could acept such an under¬ 
mining of his authority. He said he would 
resign unless all the changes made in his 
absence were cancelled. Nahas Pasha told 
him that, although this was impossible, the 
necessary changes would be made in due 
course and there was no need for him to 
resign. Ahmed Hussein was not satisfied 
and later in the day sent in his resignation. 
The Prime Minister, who thought he had 
persuaded Ahmed Hussein not to resign, 
was taken by surprise and refused to accept 
delivery of his resignation letter. Ahmed 
Hussein, however, reaffirmed his decision to 
resign, and refused to be persuaded by his 
Cabinet colleagues to remain in office. In 
a statement to the press he declared that 
though he respected Nahas Pasha “ as a 
father " he could not remain in the Govern¬ 
ment under these conditions. He stressed 
that his differences with the Prime Minister 
concerned only the organisation of his 
Ministry and were not due to disagreements 
as to general policy. 

10. The immediate outcome of these 
events is not known at the time of the 
preparation of this despatch. The Ministry 
is without a Minister; two of the three 
experienced senior officials are no longer 
directing the Social Security Department; 
the third (M.A.K. Taha) is at his post as 
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Director of Pensions, although by a 
Ministerial Decree about a week ago he is 
now an Inspector—one of some fifteen 
officials of this rank; as so far this decree 
has not been withdrawn, Taha is ignorant of 
what is to happen to him; the staff of the 
Department is in a questioning temper, as 
they were all very loyal to Ahmed Hussein; 
the plans for opening new regional and local 
offices are delayed; in view of the interest 
of His Majesty King Farouk in the scheme 
his reactions should be interesting. 

11. T he long-term repercussions may be 
serious. The new senior officials will not be 
able to push ahead with the country-wide 
organisation owing to their inexperience; 
persons eligible for pensions may not get 
them on the basis of the announced time¬ 
table; the staff already appointed and in 
training may lose some of their enthusiasm 
and loyalty to the principles laid down by 
Ahmed Hussein; further, although these 
officials were willing to serve anywhere in 
Egypt under Ahmed Hussein's direction, 
they may not be willing to accept this 
discipline if the control reverts to the nor¬ 
mal Egyptian departmental practices of 


patronage and political influence as regards 
allocation; some of the Egyptian news¬ 
papers have printed scathing comments on 
the situation, including details of political 
intrigue and favouritism connected with the 
events and if this campaign continues, the 
effect upon the masses and the Wafd 
Ministry may be serious. 

12. Dr. Ahmed Hussein will receive a 
pension at the rate of his salary as a Minister. 
In May last, the Egyptian Government was 
asked to release him to become an Assistant 
Secretary-General of the United Nations at 
a salary of $25,000 a year. Nahas Pasha 
refused on the ground that he could not 
spare Ahmed Hussein because he was “ in 
charge of the Government's social reform 
programme.'' Within about two months, 
Ahmed Hussein is compelled on principle, 
to resign because of Nahas Pasha's own 
actions! It has been rumoured during the 
past few days that the United Nations offer 
has been repeated, but Ahmed Hussein has 
said to the press that he will not accept it. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


JE 1051/159 G No. 27 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN NEGOTIATIONS 
Conversation with Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received 8 th August) 


(No. 275. Secret) Alexandria, 

Sir, 2nd August, 1951. 

I have the honour to enclose herein with 
reference to my Saving telegram No. 88 of 
27th July, a copy of the record of a private 
and very confidential conversation which I 
had with the Egyptian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on 28th July on the subject of our 
conversations for an Anglo-Egyptian settle¬ 
ment. You will observe that we agreed to 
regard our talk as being without any kind 
of commitment. Nevertheless it is, I think, 
of value as showing the present state of mind 
of the Foreign Minister. 

2. The general impression I received was 
one of fear and hopelessness on his part. It 
is, I think, a fact that Salah el Din Pasha, 
though he knows in his heart of hearts that 
the line he and the Wafdist Government are 
pursuing is wrong, dare not show himself 
less intransigent than the most irresponsible 
members of the Egyptian Press and Parlia¬ 
ment, behind whom, as people here know 
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only too well, are the ultimate forces of the 
fanatic and the gunman. He evidently 
thinks that no other Egyptian politician 
would dare to pursue a different line and in 
my view he is very likely right. The murders 
of Riad es Solh and His Majesty King 
Abdullah are not without significance. 

3. We have managed for nearly four 
months to hold the position behind a screen 
of more or less fruitless conversations. It 
is becoming increasingly clear both from the 
attitude of Salah el Din Pasha himself, who 
is insisting on publicly breaking off the 
conversations, and from the atmosphere in 
the Press and Parliament that the chances 
of continued success in holding the position 
are diminishing. On the face of it Salah 
el Din’s refusal to continue discussing the 
Sudan with me except on what he knows to 
be a wholly inacceptable basis, puts a com¬ 
plete stop to conversations. It may be that 
he will revise his attitude under pressure 
from King Farouk. exercised through the 
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Prime Minister. It seems exceedingly 
unlikely that the latter will take his part 
against the King. It will therefore be a 
question either of his knuckling under to 
the extent that he will make some anodyne 
statement in Parliament regarding the con¬ 
versations or of his resignation. Having 
mobilised the Palace, I do not think that 
there is anything further that I could or 
should do at this particular moment to 
rescue the conversations. It would be a 
mistake on our part to show undue anxiety 
and our best attitude is one of masterly 
inactivity. The situation may change, how¬ 
ever, and I shall lose no opportunity that 
may present itself of useful intervention. 

4. But even if we manage to surmount this 
obstacle of the prorogation of Parliament 
by one means or another, the obstacle 
presented by the opening of the next session 
in November appears at present to be 
insuperable unless we can in the meantime 
find some new approach to the defence 
problem at any rate. Although Nahas 
Pasha's Government has bitterly dis¬ 
appointed the people of Egypt, the situation 
has not yet deteriorated to a point which 
would cause their fall and in any event the 
public attitude of Opposition leaders is in no 
way less intransigent than that of the Wafd. 
We must therefore resign ourselves to the 
fact that no forseeable Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment would be courageous enough to come 
to a reasonable agreement with us unless we 
can help the politicians of this country out 
of the impasse into which they have got 
themselves, by offering them a solution 
which would satisfy the emotions of the 
majority. The only kind of solution which 
offers even a faint hope of being satisfactory 
to the Egyptians in this respect would be 
one involving a regional defence arrange¬ 
ment of a multilateral character in which 
Egypt would figure equally with other 
participants and would possess the same 
rights and the same freedom of action as 
are enjoyed by individual members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. In 
other words, we will have to recognise 
publicly Egypt’s right as a sovereign Power 
to demand the withdrawal of foreign troops 
from her soil in peace time. 

5. It is clear that much further evolution 
of thought and much actual planning 
between ourselves and the United States, and 
possibly France, must take place before such 
a solution becomes a practical possibility. 
On the other hand I do not see how Nahas 
Pasha’s Government can present another 
Speech from the Throne without carrying 


out the threatened abrogation of the 1936 
Treaty unless they have in the meantime 
received from us a specific indication of the 
solution towards which we are working and 
an undertaking that we will start negotia¬ 
tions in the near future. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


Enclosure in No. 27 
Confidential 

Record of Conversation 

I had a long and extremely frank conver¬ 
sation with the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
on 28th July. We agreed to regard it as 
being completely “ off the record" and 
without any kind of commitment. 

2. I asked the Foreign Minister what he 
was aiming at. Did he really consider that 
the present policy of the Wafd Government 
was best suited to the attainment of Egypt's 
national aspirations? Did the Wafd 
Government consider that the international 
situation allowed them to indulge in an 
intransigent attitude? Did they think that 
because Great Britain in particular and the 
Western Powers in general were heavily 
embarrassed in other parts of the world they 
would be more likely to yield to pressure 
from Egypt? If these were the motives of 
the Egyptian Government I could assure him 
that they were vastly mistaken. Their 
attitude in present circumstances caused 
irritation rather than a sane and sympa¬ 
thetic attitude on our part. 

3. The Foreign Minister assured me that 
no Egyptian Minister in his position could 
think of taking a different attitude. He 
said that the failure of the 1946 negotiations 
had been largely due to the Wafd. They had 
continued to voice an ultra-nationalistic and 
intransigent political platform right up to the 
time of their assumption of power at the 
beginning of 1950. He was ready to admit 
that this attitude might have been unwise 
but the fact was that having assumed and 
held it for so long they could not now back 
down. He found himself in an impossible 
position as a result of a year’s conversations 
with me and nothing to show for it. He did 
not see how he could avoid making a state¬ 
ment in Parliament to the effect that our 
conversations had entirely failed to produce 
a basis for negotiation. (It was clear to me 
from his whole attitude during our conver¬ 
sation that Nahas Pasha had not yet passed 
on to him the instructions he had received 
from His Majesty King Farouk.) 
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4. 1 again strongly deprecated any action 
on his part or on that of the Egyptian 
Government to force the issue with us. I 
told him that there was an evolution of 
thought among the Western democracies in 
the direction of a multilateral defence 
system in the Eastern Mediterranean and 
Middle East. The participating States in 
such a system would of necessity be in a 
position of complete equality and would 
contribute to the cause of common defence 
on that basis. I reminded him of the mes¬ 
sage I had passed to him from His Majesty’s 
Government to the effect that we were 
trying to work out some “common 
approach ” to the problem of defence and 
I begged him to think seriously before taking 
any action which would disturb the atmos¬ 
phere and prejudice the evolution of thought 
I had already mentioned. 

5. The Foreign Minister denied that it was 
either his or the Government’s intention to 
try to take advantage of our embarrassment 
to press their claims. He said that that was 
not in his character—and in this I am 
inclined to believe him—but the Egyptian 
people had suffered so many disappoint¬ 
ments as a result of Britain deliberately 
ignoring their claims that their patience was 
at an end. He agreed with me that since 
their assumption of power the Wafd had 
greatly disappointed their country as a 
whole. He agreed that their internal policy 
had been disastrous. He admitted the 
widespread inefficiency and corruption and 
even went so far as to agree that the Wafd 
were using foreign complications in general 
and relations with Britain in particular to 
cover up their internal shortcomings and 
difficulties. (In all the months during which 
I have argued and talked with him I have 
never known him to be so frankly pessimistic 
about his own party.) He went on to refer 
to hints that he had given me last winter 
about his view that the Opposition in Egypt 
should be taken into closer consultation with 
the Government. He said that time had 
convinced him of the rightness of that view. 
He was now of the firm opinion that the 
Wafd could not alone face either the 
conclusion of an agreement with Britain or 
a decision to break with us. The Opposition 
must be brought in. A coalition was the 
only solution in his view. He reminded me, 
however, that Nahas Pasha was violently 
opposed to even the mention of a coalition 
hut that did not alter his (Salah el Din’s) 
v iew that such a step was essential. 

6. I turned again to his expressed 
intention of declaring the failure of our 


conversations and said that I presumed that 
that would merely be the prelude to the 
abrogation of the Treaty which in itself pre¬ 
supposed some definite action against the 
British troops in the Canal Zone. I warned 
him that such a sequence of events would 
inevitably lead to widespread disorders in 
the country. The latter might first be 
directed against us but, let him make no 
mistake, once started they would inevitably 
turn against all established order. 

7. He tried to reassure me that even if a 
declaration were made by him in the course 
of the remaining three weeks of the Cham¬ 
ber's session this would not lead to the 
immediate abrogation of the Treaty. That 
would be, he said, for the future. In the 
meantime he impressed on me again that 
the Government were being continually 
needled even by their own supporters and by 
the moderate Press into taking some action 
and repeated that some declaration on our 
talks was inevitable. He complained that, 
although we rejected the Egyptian conten¬ 
tion that our troops should be withdrawn 
in a year, we had made no serious counter 
proposal on that score. I denied this and 
referred him to the memorandum which I 
had handed to him on my return from 
London in the spring. I pointed out that the 
proposals contained in that memorandum 
laid down a phased withdrawal which would 
have started very soon and have been com¬ 
pleted so far as the combatant land forces 
were concerned in a remarkably short space 
of time. He objected that, nevertheless, the 
indefinite presence of British air forces in 
Egyptian territory was demanded. I pointed 
out that no country could secure its own air 
defence alone. Even if Egypt possessed all 
the jet aircraft in the world she would be 
unable by her own unaided efforts to repel 
attacks from the Soviet Union. All other 
members of the N.A.T.O. saw this and air 
defences were being undertaken in common. 
The military arguments were insuperable 
and were all against Egypt's thesis. It 
seemed to me that as the problem was one 
of national feeling a sentimental solution 
was the only possible one. If Egypt were 
convinced of the good faith of her partners 
and her equal status with them she could 
surely agree to make the same apparent 
sacrifices of sovereignty which they did. He 
then said that even if some such solution of 
the defence question were possible, what 
about the Sudan? 1 repeated in this con¬ 
nexion the advice 1 had given before, that 
Egypt should show some intelligence and 
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flexibility and should not try to impose her¬ 
self on the Sudanese. For whatever he 
might say in our recorded conversations, I 
could not believe that he was convinced in 
his heart that the Sudanese really wanted 
any measure of Egyptian control. If I were 
in his place 1 would seriously consider 
making an offer of dominion status to the 
Sudan as in this way only could the unity of 
the Nile Valley under the Egyptian Crown 
be assured. 

8. I went on to say that he and his 
colleagues could not help seeing how circum¬ 
stances have changed since 1946. Even the 
blindest, I thought, could realise that what 
might have been possible five years ago was 
inconceivable now. As leaders of the people 
it was the duty of the Egyptian Government 
to re-educate public opinion. Why could he 
not make a speech in the Chamber 
describing the Middle Eastern situation— 
and he need not exaggerate it because it 
could scarcely be more tense—and say that 
in these circumstances no patriotic Egyptian 
statesman would add to the tension by forcing 
the issue with Great Britain? The Foreign 
Minister said that so primitive was the 
political education of his country that if he 
were to take such a line he would be shouted 
down and told that the only time a small 
country got what it wanted was when it 
took advantage of the embarrassment of 
the Great Powers. He added that it was 
a sad commentary on the political develop¬ 
ment of Egypt that the people of this country 
were so obsessed with their relations with 
Britain that they could not see the looming 
menace of Communism. 

9. I told the Foreign Minister that his 
policy seemed a very dangerous one and 
asked him whether his views were shared by 


the rest of the Cabinet. He said that they 
were at any rate shared by the other mem¬ 
bers of the so-called Political Committee 
which was charged with the conduct of nego¬ 
tiations with Britain (I personally doubt 
whether either Fuad Serag el Dine Pasha, 
who is absent at the moment, or Nahas 
Pasha really share the Foreign Minister's 
views.) I reminded the Foreign Minister 
that a break with Britain would be utterly 
disastrous for Egypt. He maintained that 
it would also be disastrous for Great Britain. 
I told him to make no mistake in this respect. 
Great Britain would survive but Egypt 
would not. 

10. Salah el Din Pasha impressed me as 
being an unhappy man. His eighteen months 
as Foreign Minister have done much to 
educate him. I believe that in his heart of 
hearts he has acquired the conviction that 
the policy he is advocating is a mistaken one 
but he has not unfortunately acquired the 
courage of that conviction. I think that he 
is frightened not only for himself but for 
the Wafd, of the results of pursuing their 
present policy and it is for that reason that 
he wishes to spread the responsibility by 
bringing in the Opposition. He assured me, 
with every appearance of sincerity, that he 
had no intention of hanging on to office. It 
is difficult to forecast the line he will take 
when Nahas Pasha decides to pass on the 
instructions of King Farouk. That will 
obviously depend, of course, on how Nahas 
Pasha decides to carry out the instructions. 
But even if the Foreign Minister gives way 
on this issue he may well, I think, eventually 
part company with his colleagues on the 
issue of bringing in the Opposition. 

30 th July, 1951. 


JE 10114/6 No. 28 

PRESS CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE SOCIAL, POLITICAL AND 

ECONOMIC ORDER 


Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. 


(No. 280. Confidential) Alexandria, 

Sir, 1 \th A ugust, 1951. 

I have the honour to submit the following 
account of a storm in the internal Egyptian 
scene which, though threatening for some 
months, has blown up with sudden violence 
in the past week. The ramifications of the 
affair and the ultimate results are still 
obscure and I hope in a later despatch to be 


(Received 16 th A ugust) 

able to give a more considered assessment of 
them. 

2. In my despatch No. 199 of 28th May, 
1951, I reported that there was some cause 
for anxiety in the growth and persistence of 
a number of violently extremist newspapers 
in circumstances which suggested that there 
might be an organised Communist propa¬ 
ganda drive on a considerable scale behind 
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them. Their record during the past two 
months has only helped to confirm this 
theory, although we are still without any 
conclusive evidence about their direction 
and their resources. I have felt, however, 
some anxiety at the apparent reluctance of 
the Egyptian authorities to take effective 
counter-measures, and have begun to 
wonder whether, in spite of our attempts to 
educate them, they fully appreciate the 
nature of the Peace Movement and the 
danger it presents, or if they, too, have not 
arrihe pensees about the possible usefulness 
of the Peace Movement, in its local garb, 
for their own political ends. 

3. As I pointed out in my despatch under 
reference, however, the anti-western peace 
propaganda has been accompanied by pro¬ 
paganda of a general subversive nature 
against the social, economic and political 
order in Egypt. This has been most violent, 
not in the newspapers which are explicitly 
the mouthpieces of the Peace Movement 
(Al Kateb and AI Malayin), but in other 
papers which have shown unmistakable 
signs of collaborating with them, but along 
the more orthodox Nationalist and anti- 
British lines. The newspapers A l Ishtirakia, 
A l Lewa al Gad id and Rose el Youssef have 
filled their columns with intensive (and often 
well directed) propaganda against the rich, 
and against the landowners; in particular, 
an ugly incident on the estates of Badrawy 
Pasha, a relative of Serag el Dine Pasha and 
the largest landowner in Egypt, has been 
used to whip up excitement about the 
oppression of the peasantry. Al Ishtirakia 
and A! Lewa al Gadid have also carried a 
series of articles about the Palace, the Royal 
entourage and King Karouk himself which 
would have been inconceivable twelve 
months or two years ago. Rose el Youssef 
and the other extremist papers have ably 
abetted them in this campaign. Whatever 
the Government's feelings about the peace 
campaign, they obviously could not ignore 
this kind of thing, nor could they expect 
King Farouk, not insensitive about the 
treatment he received in the foreign press. 
Patiently to accept this steady bludgeoning 
from his own less than obedient subjects. 

4. A l Ishtirakia (socialism) was the organ 
of Mtre. Ahmed Hussein's Socialist Party, 
which in turn is the latest guise of his 
Fascist-style “ Young Egypt " or “ Green- 
shirt ” Party of pre-war days. In January 
this year, this newspaper was banned by the 
Government on the ground that articles it 
had published were “ seditious, subversive 


and incitements to anarchy." Ahmed 
Hussein, however, then brought out a news¬ 
paper in precisely the same form called 
"The New People, Voice of Socialism": 
even the word “ socialism " (“ Al Ishtir¬ 
akia ") appeared on it in the same form, 
whilst the rest of the title was in small print. 
When the Ministry proposed to ban this 
paper also, on the grounds that it was a mere 
replica of the earlier paper, Mtre. Ahmed 
Hussein appealed to the Council of State 
which upset the Government's decision. 
Meantime, Ahmed Hussein had brought a 
case in the Council of State against the 
Council of Ministers, in the person of the 
Prime Minister, claiming that the original 
ban was illegal. The Press Syndicate joined 
in the case as a third party, and after long 
hearings and innumerable adjournments, 
the Council of State promulgated its decision 
on 26th June. The Government has based 
its case on Article 15 of the Constitution 
which reads: — 

“ La presse est fibre dans les limites 
tracees par loi. La censure preventive 
est interdite. Les avertissements, la sus¬ 
pension ou la suppression des journaux 
par voie administrative sont egalement 
interdits, sauf le cas ou il serait necessaire 
d'y recourir pour la protection de 1'ordre 
social." 

The Government maintained that its action 
was necessary “ for the protection of the 
social order." Now, although a law of 1936 
gives the Government power to confiscate 
newspapers on the grounds that they are 
contrary to morals or religion, there is no 
law permitting such action on political 
grounds; and the Council of State's decision 
in favour of Ahmed Hussein was based 
chiefly on this fact— viz., that the general 
principle of the freedom of the press is 
guaranteed by Article 15 of the Constitu¬ 
tion; there are no “limites tracees par la 
loi " for the protection of the social order 
so the Government's claim was inadmissible. 
The decision also declared that the news¬ 
paper had criticised the regime in the public 
interest and without subversive intentions; 
and that the Government's action was 
therefore an abuse of power. 

5. The authorities appear to believe that 
this decision was justified on legal grounds, 
although, in fact, the President of the State 
Council, Sanhouri Pasha, is a bitter enemy 
of the Wafd (one of the first measures of 
the present administration was an abortive 
attempt to get him removed from his post), 
and he is also, incidentally, a signatory of 
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the Stockholm Peace Appeal. The decision 
was hailed in all newspapers as a victory 
for the freedom of the press; at the same 
time, it was generally assumed that the 
Government would introduce legislation to 
meet the lacuna exposed by the State 
Council. In the meantime, AI Ishtirakia 
(which in the past month has begun to 
appear twice a week, once as “ The New 
People, Voice of Socialism " and once as 
“ Young Egypt , The Voice of Socialism ”), 
A l Lewa al Gad id and Rose el Youssef have 
grown increasingly bold in their attacks on 
the Palace. In Al Lewa al Gadid, Mustafa 
Marei Bey published an article enquiring 
who was to pay for the Royal honeymoon 
trip; AI Ishtirakia has been publishing a 
series of articles on the expenditure of the 
Royal household (spiced with pertinent 
references to the Duke of Windsor and 
King Leopold III—“ monarchs who have 
abdicated ”); and Rose el Youssef, backed 
by the other two, has published regular 
attacks on Kerim Tabet Pasha. Charges of 
lese-majeste have been brought against 
editors, owners and authors of the offending 
articles; but they appear to make little pro¬ 
gress in the courts. A fortnight ago, Mtre. 
Ahmed Hussein was remanded in custody. 

6. About 27th July it was announced that 
Stephen Bassili, a Coptic Deputy of the 
Wafd Party, would introduce three Bills 
during the present parliamentary session 
giving the Government powers to suppress 
newspapers on the grounds that they were 
subversive of the social order, without right 
of appeal to the Council of State. Both he 
and Government spokesmen denied that 
he had been put up to do this; but their 
denials rang rather hollow, though it is not 
clear what constitutional or technical advan¬ 
tage the Government hoped to gain by this 
procedure, if, as was apparently the inten¬ 
tion, they were to support the Bills. The 
result was a tremendous outcry from all 
sections of the press which even achieved 
the remarkable feat of temporarily crowding 
Anglo-Egyptian relations off the front pages 
of the newspapers. The Journalists' Syndi¬ 
cate met on 30th July and unanimously 
resolved to oppose the new restrictions, after 
listening to an impassioned harangue by 
Mtre. Fathy Radwan, owner-editor of Al 
Lewa al Gadid. Two days later all news¬ 
papers agreed to cease publication for one 
day on 5th August in protest. Al Malayin, 
a pro-Communist weekly, brought out a 
whole issue devoted entirely to attacks on 
this attempt to “ murder the freedom of the 
Egyptian press." Reprinting a full transla¬ 


tion of the article on the extremist press in 
Egypt published by The Times of 27th June, 
the editor of this paper drew the conclusion 
that the new legislation was dictated by the 
British and demanded the expulsion of that 
“ treacherous imperialist spy,” The Times 
correspondent in Egypt. A fact of major 
significance is that the press campaign was 
led by Mahmoud Abul Fath's Al Misri, 
nominally the chief pro-Wafdist organ; a 
series of articles on the subject by his 
brother, Ahmed Abul Fath, earned the 
latter a hero's mention in the Peace Move¬ 
ment weekly, A l Kateb. The anti-Wafdist 
press naturally joined in the attack, and even 
the Government organ Al Balagh deprecated 
Nahas Pasha’s proposal to make the issue 
the subject of a vote of confidence. A 
campaign of vilification, which did not 
neglect his religion, was started against the 
unhappy stooge. Stephen Bassili. 

7. On 31st July the Bills were discussed 
by the Wafdist parliamentary group, Soliman 
Ghannam Pasha, Minister of Commerce and 
Industry and acting secretary-general of 
the Wafd, took the chair and passed on a 
message from Nahas Pasha that the new 
legislation would be used only as “ a deter¬ 
rent to newspapers whose malicious and 
irresponsible campaigns had made them 
unfit for any consideration,” and that unless 
they were approved, he would exercise his 
right of making the matter an issue of con¬ 
fidence. Abdel Fattah Hassan, the acting 
Minister of the Interior, Mohamed Saleh 
el Dine Pasha, the Foreign Minister and 
Ibrahim Farag Pasha were also present and 
appear to have argued in favour of the Bills. 
The hero of the day, however, was Dr. Aziz 
Fahmy. Son of Fahmy Gomaa Pasha, the 
Wafdist President of the Chamber and a 
leading member of the reactionary land¬ 
owning wing of the party, Aziz Fahmy is 
notorious for his extremist views. Although 
a Wafdist Deputy, he is a member of the 
“ Preparatory Committee for the Partisans 
of Peace in Egypt,” and a regular con¬ 
tributor of violent anti-Western articles to 
the extremist press. Three days previously, 
he and the Deputy, Ibrahim Shukri (the only 
representative of Ahmed Hussein's Socialist 
Party in the Chamber), had published in 
AI Malayin separate Bills which they pro¬ 
posed to introduce to remove existing legis¬ 
lation restrictive of the liberties of the press; 
and also, incidentally, the anti-Communist 
legislation of which it forms a part (Article 
98 (t/Me) and Article 200 of the Penal 
Code; see Cairo Chancery Letter No. 
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88/109/49 of 15th September, 1949). After 
Aziz Fahmy's address “ of such impeccable 
and crushing logic ” (according to AI Misri) 
“ that no one dared interrupt or say a word 
against it,” the chairman proposed that the 
issue should be discussed the following day 
by a committee consisting of members of 
the Committee of Legislative Affairs, 
Ministers belonging to the legal profession 
and other Members of Parliament. 

8. The result of this meeting was a fore¬ 
gone conclusion. Al Misri of 2nd August 
published in a “ Roll of Honour " the names 
of Senators, Deputies, religious leaders and 
newspapers, who were ready to fight for the 
freedom of the press. They included, from 
what authority it is not clear, seven members 
of the Cabinet. There was also a blacklist 
containing one name: Mtre. Stephen Bas- 
sily, “ the would-be assassin of the Freedom 
of the Press.” This unfortunate scapegoat 
announced before entering the meeting that 
he had decided to withdraw his proposals. 
The president of the committee tried to 
persuade him to wait at least until the meet¬ 
ing had discussed the subject, but Mtre. 
Bassili had had enough. After a very brief 
discussion, the committee unanimously re¬ 
jected the Bills. Aziz Fahmy pressed home 
his victory and demanded an assurance that 
the Government would not issue the legis¬ 
lation by decree law during the recess of 
Parliament. The Acting Minister of the 
Interior obediently gave an assurance that 
the Government would not. Having dis¬ 
posed of this in a matter of minutes, the 
committee went on to discuss the Bill 
to speed up the process of trial in the case of 
press offences. 

9. The whole Egyptian press received 
the news of the Government's retreat with 
jubilation. Mtre. Bassili appeared, in the 
strange role of penitent and vice-president, 
to apologise before the Egyptian Bar Coun¬ 
cil, and grovelled in almost Muscovite 
terms. From the Government one solitary 
voice was raised in protest. According to 
Al Ahrum of 3rd August, Hamed Zaki Pasha 
announced that he supported the Bills of 
Stephen Bassili and had had a hand in the 
framing of them. The legislation was neces¬ 
sary, he said, to combat the communism 
which was spreading in the country as the 
result of the appearance of certain “ red ” 
newspapers. Those who would deny the 
country the means of protection against 
communism were the dupes or partisans of 
the Communists. A democratic Govern¬ 
ment must either abandon power or take 


action to protect the social order, which in 
Egypt consisted of three principles: — 

(1) The constitutional monarchy. 

(2) Private property. 

(3) The family system. 

He added that Russia and the Spanish dic¬ 
tatorship used the weapons of censorship; 
and so did even the democratic countries 
” foremost among them Great Britain where 
everything contrary to the democratic 
regime was forbidden.” Al Misri of 3rd 
August—whose mala fides in the matter 
cannot be doubted—published a distorted 
version of Hamed Zaki's remarks under the 
headline “ The Egyptian people are reds," 
and accused him of saying that anyone 
opposed to the Bassili Bills was a “ red.” 
Mohamed Salah el Dine Pasha, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs rushed to dissociate 
himself from Hamed Zaki’s statements. 
They were, he said, a great mistake and had 
put his colleagues " in a delicate position.” 
He himself had all along been against the 
new legislation. With comparable eagerness, 
the acting Minister of the Interior told the 
press that Salah el Dine s views went for 
him. too. The suggestion that communism 
was spreading in Egypt originated in 
” certain foreign newspapers, particularly 
English ones.” for purposes which were too 
obvious to escape detection. The following 
day, A l Misri announced that Hamed Zaki 
would resign. This airing of differences in 
public is not new to the Wafd Cabinet, how¬ 
ever, and it was announced on 4th August 
that, after a meeting with Nahas Pasha, 
Hamed Zaki's position had been settled. 

10. Political intrigue and manoeuvre is 
carried out in Egypt in a blaze of publicity 
and most of the possible explanations of this 
whole affair have been aired in the press. It 
is, of course, well-known that King Farouk 
is extremely interested in dealing with the 
extremist press, and Hamed Zaki Pasha has 
shown many signs in recent months of 
having decided to cultivate the Palace. The 
bad blood between him and Salah el Dine, 
however, goes back a long way: since the 
Government took office, there has been fre¬ 
quent evidence that he has a pretty poor 
opinion of Mohamed Saleh el Dine Pasha, 
and of his policies, whilst the latter is both 
suspicious and jealous of Hamed Zaki 
Pasha's influence within the Cabinet. The 
interpretation put on this latest clash by the 
newspapers—and not an entirely improb¬ 
able one—is that Hamed Zaki hopes to 
supplant Serag el Dine Pasha as Foreign 
Minister. 
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II. There is also a strong body of 
opinion, which has been freely discussed in 
the press, that the whole fiasco was deliber¬ 
ately engineered by the Government. They 
have (according to this theory) themselves 
suffered too much in the past from such 
powers to put them into the hands of a 
Government which might succeed them, and 
had neither the desire nor the intention of 
passing any legislation so restrictive of 
freedom of expression. On the other hand, 
they had to make some demonstration to 
appease King Farouk, and therefore went 
about the business in as clumsy a way as 
possible in order to ensure the revolt of 
public opinion which, in fact, occurred. 
The explanation is a little over-ingenious 
but cannot be entirely discounted. Cer¬ 
tainly, the Government could not have acted 


in a manner more calculated to unite the 
interests of moderates genuinely concerned 
about the freedom of opinion with those of 
the extremists. It now remains to be seen 
what will be the next steps. The extremist 
press is cock-a-hoop; Mtre. Ahmed Hussein 
is again out on bail; and Abdel Fattah 
Hassan Pasha has called up his “ modest 
contribution ” to the destruction of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Union (in 1946) as evidence 
of his own freedom from the British taint. 
Within the next week or two, however, Fuad 
Serag el Dine Pasha and King Farouk will 
be returning to Egypt; neither of them can 
be pleased at the way things have gone in 
their absence, and the next move seems to 
be with them. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


JE 1051/206G No. 29 

APPRECIATION OF THE SITUATION IN EGYPT 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received 3rd September) 


(No. 297. Secret) Alexandria, 

Sir, 28//? A ugust, 1951. 

With reference to my telegram No. 561 of 
27th August, 1 have the honour to transmit 
herewith twenty copies of the appreciation 
of the situation in Egypt which has been 
drawn up as an agreed paper by my 
American colleague and myself. 

2. Although your telegram No. 782 of 
24th August reached me while the apprecia¬ 
tion was still in draft form, I thought it best 
not to delay completion of the paper by 
waiting to include in it such additional 
material as might be presented in the new 
paper prepared by the Policy Planning Staff, 
since I thought it might be required for the 
talks in Washington to be held next week. 

3. I am sending copies of this despatch 
and its enclosure to His Majesty’s Ambas¬ 
sador in Washington and to the Head of the 
British Middle East Office for communica¬ 
tion to the Commanders-in-Chief. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


Enclosure in No. 29 

The following paper has been agreed by 
the United States and British Embassies in 
Cairo. Its purpose is— 

(a) To furnish a joint appreciation of 
public feeling in Egypt (i) with regard 


to the presence of British troops, and 
(ii) on the Sudan question, and of the 
extent to which the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment may be constrained by that 
feeling. 

( b ) To study the possible consequences of 
a breakdown of the Anglo-Egyptian 
negotiations, including the measures 
which the Egyptian Government 
could take to weaken the British posi¬ 
tion in the Canal Zone, the likelihood 
of those measures being taken, and 
the ability of the British to resist 
them. 

(c) To make policy suggestions for the 

future. 

The paper consists of— 

An Introduction giving the events of the 
last few years; 

Part I.—The appreciation of Egyptian 
public opinion; 

Part II.—The study of the consequences 
of a breakdown of negotiations; 

Part III.—Policy recommendations. 

Introduction 

A.— The Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 

The Treaty granted to Egypt a substantial 
part of what Egyptian nationalists had been 
claiming ever since the beginning of British 
intervention in Egypt ( e.g., Termination of 
the military occupation and provision for the 
abolition of the Capitulations), and it was 
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acclaimed at the time as a major triumph for 
the national cause. Nevertheless it did not 
satisfy the whole of nationalist claims, in 
that it accorded His Majesty's Government 
the right to station troops in a part of 
Egyptian territory and it re-affirmed 
Britain's share in the administration of the 
Sudan on the basis of the Sudan agreements 
of 1899. The 1936 Treaty therefore did not 
put an end to the “ national struggle " for 
the complete evacuation of all foreign troops 
and the unity of Egypt and the Sudan. 

2. It is in fact doubtful if the 1936 Wafd 
Government of Nahas Pasha, whose policy 
was “ complete independence " (i.e., entail¬ 
ing evacuation), would have signed the Treaty 
had it not been for the object lesson given by 
the Italian attack on, and annexation of, 
Ethiopia that year. In other words, in the 
eyes of the political classes in Egypt the 1936 
Treaty represents a compromise with the 
" national aspirations ” accepted at a time 
when British support against possible foreign 
aggression was seen to be necessary. 

B. —Negotiations for Treaty Revision 1945— 

1949 

3. When the immediate danger was past, 
agitation to secure the remainder of 
Egypt's rights recommenced. The Egyptian 
Government asked for negotiations for a 
revision of the Treaty to be begun in 1945— 
only nine years after the date of its entry into 
force. This was legally inconsistent with 
Article 16 of the Treaty which stated that 
with the consent of both parties negotiations 
for its revision might be entered into after 
ten years from its coming into force, but 
that any revision would provide for a con¬ 
tinuation of the Alliance between the parties. 
The Egyptian Government, however, alleged 
that it was justified in anticipating the 
appointed time stated in Article 16 because 
it had signed the Treaty “ under duress ”— 
meaning by that, while British troops were 
stationed in the country. His Majesty's 
Government, while not admitting that the 
Treaty had been signed “ under duress,” 
agreed to negotiate at that time for a revision 
(December 1945), and were prepared to con¬ 
template the withdrawal of British troops 
from Egypt (the Sidky-Bevin proposals) but 
insisted that provision must be made for the 
mutual military assistance agreed on in the 
1936 Treaty until the expiry of that Treaty. 
The Egyptian delegation refused to accept 
the formula for mutual assistance that His 
Majesty's Government proposed, but it was 
°ver the Sudan that negotiations finally 
broke down. His Majesty's Government 


insisted that the Sudanese must be free to 
make their own eventual choice of govern¬ 
ment and status, while the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment insisted that the Sudan be united with 
Egypt, leaving to the Sudanese only the 
choice as to the form the union should take. 

4. In 1947 the Egyptian Government 
(Nokrashi Pasha being Prime Minister) 
appealed to the Security Council on the 
grounds that the Anglo-Egyptian dispute 
was likely to endanger international peace. 
Egypt claimed that the 1936 Treaty was 
inconsistent with the United Nations Char¬ 
ter, with the United Nations Resolution of 
14th December, 1946, and with the Conven¬ 
tion of Constantinople of 29th October, 1888. 
The national demands were reiterated; 
evacuation and the unity of the Nile Valley; 
and the Egyptian Prime Minister publicly 
stated the Egyptian view that His Majesty's 
Government's only purpose in retaining 
troops on Egyptian territory was in order 
to maintain ultimate control over Egypt's 
internal affairs. The Security Council 
referred the matter back to direct negotia¬ 
tions between the parties. 

5. The basic Egyptian demands in all this 
period have never been modified. “ Evacua¬ 
tion " has taken the place of “ Indepen¬ 
dence " which was the formula before 1936, 
but it is fundamentally the same, since it is 
now urged that the presence of British troops 
in any part of Egyptian territory in time of 
peace is not compatible with Egyptian inde¬ 
pendence. On the other hand. His Majesty's 
Government, while having offered to with¬ 
draw, over a reasonable period, their fight¬ 
ing troops from Egypt, have always main¬ 
tained that the provision of facilities in 
Egypt in peacetime (a base and communica¬ 
tions controlled in some effective way by 
themselves) is essential to the defence of 
Egypt, and that the defence of Egypt is vital 
in the strategy of the Western Powers in 
any war. 

6. An attempt was made in 1949 to solve 
the deadlock presented by these two irrecon¬ 
cilable views by holding conversations on a 
technical level between Egyptian and British 
Service authorities to explore possible means 
of co-operation at that level. It was hoped 
that if it could be shown that Anglo- 
Egyptian partnership in the operation of a 
base in Egypt in peacetime were technically 
practicable that might lead to its becoming 
politically acceptable. These conversations 
had the approval of King Farouk, who 
appeared to be convinced by British argu¬ 
ments of the necessity for maintaining a 
peacetime base. The Egyptian officers 
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taking part, however, had a too limited 
authority to discuss the implications of the 
proposed co-operation and the talks came to 
nothing. 

C .—Conversations with the Wafd Govern¬ 
ment 1950-51 

7. After the advent of the Wafd Govern¬ 
ment to power again under Nahas Pasha in 
January 1950, negotiations for the revision 
ol the 1936 Treaty were resumed. Sir 
Ralph Stevenson started his conversations 
with Salah £1 Din Pasha shortly after his 
arrival in June 1950. Those discussions 
have proved abortive largely because— 

(a) Salah El Din Pasha has never really 

sought to reach an agreement but has 
restricted his efforts to demanding 
British capitulation to Egypt’s 
“ national aspirations.” He has con¬ 
sistently denied the necessity for the 
presence of British troops in Egypt in 
time of peace and has refused to con¬ 
sider the problem in relation to the 
existing world situation. He has 
demanded total evacuation within 
one year on the understanding that 
British troops may return to Egypt 
in the event of a world war and be 
granted facilities to be agreed between 
the two Governments. That is as far 
as he has ever gone. 

(b) His Majesty’s Government on the 

other hand, in making concessions 
to the Egyptian point of view, have 
been unable to go beyond the limits 
of what they considered was required 
in order to maintain an effective 
defence system in the Middle East. 
The minimum British requirements 
in this respect include the creation of 
a joint Anglo-Egyptian air defence 
system and the existence of a 
civilianised base in peacetime, and the 
Wafd Government rejects these as 
incompatible with its demand for 
complete evacuation. 

8. With regard to the Sudan, Salah El Din 
has refused to consider any scheme for the 
settlement of Anglo-Egyptian differences in 
this matter which did not include, as a basis, 
the recognition of the unity of Egypt and 
the Sudan under the Egyptian Crown. He 
has refused to accept the British contention 
that the Sudanese should be free to choose 
for themselves their future relationship with 
Egypt, in spite of the assurance that, should 
the Sudanese freely choose unity under the 
Egyptian Crown, Britain will respect and 


accept such a choice. His Majesty's 
Government for their part cannot, in view 
of their undertaking to the Sudanese, go 
further than this to meet the Egyptian 
demand for “ unity of the Nile Valley under 
the Egyptian Crown.” 

9. An explanation of the obstinacy of the 
Egyptian Foreign Minister was given in a 
private conversation between him and the 
British Ambassador on 28th July, 1951, 
when the former said that no Egyptian 
Foreign Minister in his position could think 
of taking a different line from the one he had 
followed. He said that the failure of the 
1946 negotiations had been largely due to 
the Wafd; they had continued to voice ultra- 
nationalistic and intransigent political views 
right up to the time of their assumption of 
power at the beginning of 1950 and they 
could not back down now. He was ready 
to admit that this attitude might have been 
unwise but he found himself in an impossible 
position as a result of a year's conversations 
with the British Ambassador and nothing to 
show for them. At the same time he agreed 
that since their assumption of power the 
Wafd had greatly disappointed the country 
as a whole. He agreed that their internal 
policy had been disastrous. He admitted 
the widespread inefficiency and corruption 
and even went so far as to agree that the 
Wafd were using foreign complications in 
general and relations with Britain in par¬ 
ticular to cover up their internal shortcom¬ 
ings and difficulties. This unusual and very 
frank admission should not be overlooked 
when considering the reasons for the present 
impasse. 

D .—Present Situation 

10. Salah El Din Pasha has announced 
officially to the British and United States 
Ambassadors that he would have to make 
a statement on the negotiations to the 
Egyptian Parliament before the end of the 
present parliamentary session, and has 
stated to the United States Ambassador that 
this statement will probably have to include 
an undertaking to abrogate the 1936 Treaty 
before the opening of the next session in 
November. 

11. Although there is some evidence that 
all members of the present Cabinet may not 
be equally resolved either on breaking off 
negotiations or committing themselves more 
definitely to abrogation in November, and 
although the King has let it be known in con¬ 
fidence that he is opposed to abrogation, 
we do not believe that the Cabinet will split 
on the question, because, (a) party interest 
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and the desire of most Ministers to retain 
office for reasons of personal profit are likely 
to prevail over differences of policy or 
principle among them, and ( b ) they probably 
think that if they appear united on the ques¬ 
tion of the “ national aspirations ” the King, 
who cannot afford to appear less patriotic 
than his Ministers, may not dare to dismiss 
them in the hope of obtaining a Government 
that will continue to negotiate. The King 
is, in fact, almost as much bound by Wafdist 
slogans as the Wafd themselves. Mere 
advice from him is unlikely to be very effec¬ 
tive and we do not believe that he has the 
will, the courage and the popular support 
necessary to enable him to dismiss the Wafd 
and rule personally. 

Part I.—Background for Assessment of 
Public Feelings about British Troops 
and on the Sudan Question 

12. Such feelings are present in differing 
degrees in different classes and groups. In 
Egypt, as elsewhere in the Orient, a popula¬ 
tion passionate and violent by nature, and 
little trained in habits of critical thought or 
self-command, can be easily and quickly led 
to attribute genuine feelings of, say, frustra¬ 
tion, discontent and wounded pride, to 
causes which are not necessarily the true 
ones but which may be suggested to them 
by demagogues long practised in playing on 
popular emotions. To this extent, there¬ 
fore, public feelings on the subject are 
induced rather than spontaneous. 

13. No Egyptian politician can afford not 
to pay, at the least, lip-service, to anti- 
imperialist principles, which are essential to 
his political career. In the popular mind 
also “ anti-imperialism ” is synonymous with 
the desire to “ get rid of the British.” Most 
of present-day Egyptian politicians also have 
grown up in an atmosphere of anti-British 
agitation; some of them suffered for their 
patriotic principles in their youth, they have 
founded their whole political careers on these 
principles and they have grown used to 
evoking the plaudits of supporters by 
reiterating them. 

14. Not all the leaders or potential leaders 
of the nation, however, are candidates for 
office. There is a part of the Pasha class 
whose primary interest is business: land, 
commerce and industry. It may be that 
these men are no less patriotic than anyone 
else, but they look at affairs from the point 
of view of what is best for business, and in 
general they are not anxious to see a rupture 
of relations with Britain of a type which 
would result in widespread violence and up- 
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set of economic equilibrium. Although a 
number of them owe their wealth to the 
economic stability which followed from 
foreign control of Egypt and frequently 
express friendly sentiments towards the 
British in private conversation, none dare 
say this publicly and whenever members of 
this class do become candidates for office 
they adopt the traditional and necessary 
slogans. 

15. Of the population as a whole a very 
large part, perhaps as much as three-quar¬ 
ters, consisting of cultivators and workers 
at a very low standard of existence, have no 
strong feelings about the presence of British 
forces or the Sudan question. They are 
concerned with the business of getting 
enough to eat, which is gradually becoming 
more difficult. They are almost entirely 
illiterate and exceedingly ill-informed about 
everything except their own daily labour; 
but they are by nature passionate, prone to 
violence and extremely quick to resent any 
offence of their “ honour.” Their habits of 
resenting and avenging such offences make 
them the more susceptible to suggestions 
that their pride or honour has been offended 
and they are therefore good material for the 
mob-orator. 

16. The active agitators in the country are 
a minority. The press has an influence out 
of proportion to its quality and circulation. 
Its owners naturally use it for their political 
ends, its editors are for the most part venal, 
and the majority of its journalists are ill- 
educated and unscrupulous. There is no 
paper which does not take an anti-British 
line and, at the extreme, this line is sup¬ 
ported by every kind of invention designed 
to inflame feelings against the British. 
Sometimes the attitude of the press to the 
United States is little better. 

17. Within the general framework of 
support of the national aspirations, to which 
every politically conscious Egyptian must 
subscribe, there are certain pressure groups 
claiming to be more genuine in their efforts 
of anti-imperialism than others and advoca¬ 
ting more violent methods. Of these the 
most important is the Moslem Brotherhood, 
in whose programme the traditional and 
historical hostility of Islam to the West 
becomes political anti-imperialism, and in 
whose ranks anti-British agitation becomes 
infused with a religious fanaticism. The 
Moslem Brotherhood, however, by advoca¬ 
ting fundamental religious and social reforms 
constitutes something of a danger for the 
present native ruling class who are likely to 
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do their best to curb its extreme manifesta¬ 
tions. It suffers also at present from a lack 
of inspiring and efficient leadership. 

18. Groups of Communists and fellow 
travellers exist; they appear to be increasing 
in importance and attempting to infiltrate 
into the extremist parties. In accordance 
with Communist practice, they agitate con¬ 
stantly for the removal of British troops 
from the country. 

19. The members of these groups, whether 
Moslem Brotherhood, Communists or 
Socialists, are drawn very largely from an 
urban class chiefly of young men. They 
have received an education in secondary 
schools and universities which is superficial 
by our standards, and has included little or 
no training in discipline or habits of 
analytical and critical thought. This class 
of students, teachers, minor civil servants, 
&c., is genuinely and justifiably discontented 
with the state of affairs in Egypt; they are 
disappointed in the old nationalist leaders 
and sincerely desirous of reform. For the 
most part they accept the axiom that reform 
is impossible while Egypt’s independence is 
incomplete, i.e., while British troops remain 
on her territory. 

20. Egyptian society to-day is subject to 
severe internal strains. There are conflicts 
of interest between the classes which reflect 
a classic Marxist pre-revolutionary situation. 
The anger and sense of frustration, which are 
very widely spread in the middle and lower 
classes, do not in reality arise out of the 
presence of British troops or out of Egypt’s 
inability to assert her “ rights" over the 
Sudan. The true causes of these feelings are 
in fact the administrative ineptitude and 
corruption bringing about an internal situa¬ 
tion in which not only are the interests of 
the Western Powers endangered but the 
mass of the native people suffers increasing 
poverty, misery and injustice. The Egyptian 
people have suffered under corrupt and 
inefficient administrations for many cen¬ 
turies. The anger of the peasants is 
unlikely to burst out spontaneously in insur¬ 
rection, but a politically conscious class has 
been created whose agitation is being 
directed more and more now towards social 
revolution. The difficulty is that, not only 
have the older nationalist leaders con¬ 
ditioned their followers to respond auto¬ 
matically to the cry that the British are to 
blame for the state of the country, but the 
newer agitators for social reform also teach 
the people that it is the British who back 
up Governments of Pashas and “ traitors ” 


and so encourage and perpetuate the mis- 
government under which the people suffer. 

21. Given these growing forces of discon¬ 
tent, manipulated by men who are without 
immediate hope of political office through 
constitutional means, the question is not so 
much whether the Wafd, or any other 
Government of the constitutional parties, 
would rouse the rabble to support them in 
forcing evacuation as, can they stop the 
rabble rising if internal conditions get much 
worse. There is material in the big towns 
of Egypt for the worst kinds of mob violence 
and brutality, and there is always the pos¬ 
sibility that any popular demonstration will 
get out of hand and degenerate into mob 
outbreaks or wide insurrections which 
would defeat the Government’s forces. The 
mobs of Egypt have been taught for so long 
that it is the British who are to blame that 
any such outbreak is bound to be directed 
against British people and institutions here, 
and, in the breakdown of order and 
restraints upon the natural violent and 
xenophobic character of the Moslem 
Egyptians, foreigners and Christians of all 
nationalities will suffer. 

22. Against this background the following 
summary is presented of Egyptian feelings 
on: 

(a) Presence of British troops 

(i) Adherence to the policy of “ evacua¬ 
tion ” is necessary for a political 
career and most party leaders, 
whether personally convinced of the 
rightness of this policy or not, feel 
that they have nothing else with 
which to attract supporters. 

(ii) Passions have been so roused in cer¬ 
tain groups over the question that 
there is an actual physical danger to 
any political leader who lays him¬ 
self open to a charge of “ betraying 
the national ideals.” Murder is still 
a current political weapon. 

(iii) The property-owning class, the 
industrialists and wealthy merchants 
are anxious at all costs to maintain 
the present social order. Though 
some say privately that they regard 
the presence of British troops as a 
guarantee of this, none dare admit it 
openly. 

(iv) Almost all Egyptians of the political 
class believe that Britain's real pur¬ 
pose in retaining troops is to be able 
to control the internal affairs of 
Egypt, and few if any of them have a 
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sound understanding either of the 
danger that Russia constitutes or of 
what preparation for defence against 
that danger involves. They cannot 
therefore see the necessity for main¬ 
taining a British base in Egypt in 
peacetime and resent what they 
believe to be a threat of intervention. 

<v) This class also feels that no internal 
reforms are possible while Egypt is 
not fully independent. This feeling 
is exploited by definite groups whose 
policy is reformist or revolutionary: 
Moslem Brotherhood, Communists 
and smail fellow-travelling groups 
which are at present ill-organised. 

(vi) Through the propaganda of these 
groups, which the governing parties 
will not, or cannot, check or correct, 
the presence of British troops is 
blamed for most of the ills which the 
mass of the people undeniably suffer. 
Among a people so ignorant and so 
easy to inflame anti-British explana¬ 
tions of common grievances receive 
a good deal of credence. 

(vii) Active agitation against British 
troops is confined to the “ political 
class ”—say one quarter or less of the 
population. The remainder, peas¬ 
ants and poor urban workers, feel no 
spontaneous indignation at the 
presence of a British base, but their 
discontent with social and economic 
conditions can be easily focussed by 
demagogues on the “ occupation.” 
Consciousness of the evils of corrup¬ 
tion and social abuses is growing and 
the day may soon come when agita¬ 
tion for social revolution may gain 
as much acclamation as quickly as 
agitation for evacuation now does. 
But the history of Egypt since the 
occupation makes it inevitable that 
the two themes are at present inter¬ 
twined. 

( b) The Sudan 

(i) All Egyptians outside the “ political 
class ” are indifferent to the Sudanese 
question. 

(ii) Within the " political class ” it is a 
matter of national prestige and senti¬ 
ment. They have also an underly¬ 
ing fear that a completely indepen¬ 
dent Sudan could, if it wished, 
threaten Egypt's water supply. 

(iii) There is therefore wide potential sup¬ 
port for demagogic agitation for 
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Egyptian control of the Sudan out of 
a sense of self-preservation among a 
people traditionally sensitive to any 
threat to their water-rights. 

(iv) Most Egyptians, even of the best 
educated and most widely travelled 
class, are very ignorant of the Sudan. 
The people as a whole look upon the 
Sudanese as a strange and not 
altogether friendly people— in much 
the same way as they regard the 
Arabs of the desert and Delta fringe. 
There is a deep-seated fear that an 
independent Sudan might be hostile 
to Egypt. 

(v) The claim to the Sudan, and the 
insistence that the Egyptians and the 
Sudanese are one people, has the 
advantage of exploiting the mystique 
of “ unity ” which, for historical 
reasons, has acquired great evocative 
power among the Arabic-speaking 
Muslims since the beginning of the 
century. 

(vi) The conviction of politically conscious 
Egyptians that whoever controls the 
Sudan can hold Egypt to ransom, 
leads them to believe that Britain 
designs to prolong the occupation of 
the Sudan, or to make the Sudan 
” independent ” under British tute¬ 
lage, in order to have an additional 
means of exerting pressure on Egypt. 

Part II.—Consequences of a Breakdown of 
Negotiations 

A. —The action that the Egyptians could 

take. 

B. —The action that they are likely to take. 

C. —What effect would this action have 

taking into account the ability of the 
British to resist it? 

A.—(1) Having announced the break¬ 
down of the negotiations, the Egyptian 
Government could follow this with a 
denunciation of the 1936 Treaty and the 
1899 Sudan Agreements. It might then- 

la) either declare that the British troops 
constituted an enemy occupation, and 
appeal to the United Nations, or 

( b ) with or without such a declaration, 
announce restrictive measures and 
regulations to deny facilities to the 
British forces. 

(2) If the Egyptian Government chose 
direct action, the most important measures 
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it could take against the British forces in the 
Canal Zone would be: 

(a) The denial of labour (at present about 
60,000 Egyptian labourers are 
employed, including casual labour 
and contractors’ labour). 

ib) The denial of port facilities to ships 
carrying supplies to the British forces 
and an attempt to exclude all British 
forces from Egyptian-controlled 
ports (e.g., Port Said, Suez). 

(c) The denial of Egyptian currency for 
British military expenditure. 

(i d ) Various measures of administrative 
obstruction directed against the 
British forces as a whole or indi¬ 
viduals, e.g., prohibiting British 
officers and men visiting areas out¬ 
side the Canal Zone; vexatious regu¬ 
lations applying to British military 
personnel arriving at airfields and 
ports outside the Zone; preventing 
traders, local food purveyors and 
contractors dealing with the British 
forces; &c. 

(e) Simultaneously with the measures 
referred to in ( d ), the encouragement 
of subversive activities and the 
enforcement of non-co-operation 
amongst the local inhabitants by 
pressure and intimidation. This 
could be backed up by direct action, 
including organised murder, against 
collaborators and British personnel. 

(3)— (a) The Egyptian Government might 
also choose to take action against 
British interests in Egypt generally 
in addition to measures directed 
solely against the forces in the Canal 
Zone. For example, it might impose 
restrictions on navigation in the 
Suez Canal either by denying port 
facilities to British ships and ships 
carrying cargoes for the United 
Kingdom or by closing the Canal 
entirely, by administrative obstruc¬ 
tion, to such ships; it could require 
the British to pay Suez Canal dues in 
gold and dollars; it could also stop 
the export of Egyptian cotton to the 
United Kingdom (and the sterling 
area), or require the sterling area to 
pay dollars for all Egyptian exports. 

(b) It could also take various measures of 
administrative obstruction against 
British schools and institutes, busi¬ 
ness concerns, and individual British 
subjects and their property. 


(c) There would probably be anti-British 
demonstrations, but the Wafd 
Government would try to keep 
demonstrations within limits owing 
to fears that, once begun, they would 
end by being directed against itself. 
Small demonstrations and unpleas¬ 
antnesses against British subjects 
generally could, however, be expected 
to continue unchecked and might 
indeed become widespread. 

B .—Action the Egyptians are likely to take 

(1) They will probably consider that they 
can abrogate the Treaty without any fear 
of a forcible reaction on the British part 
because— 

(1) The British are under the restraints 

imposed by the United Nations. 

(ii) The Persians seem to be getting away 
with the unilateral cancellation of an 
international agreement. 

(2) Though their last appeal to the United 
Nations was unsatisfactory, the recent his¬ 
tory of the Suez Canal Resolution may 
encourage the Egyptians to believe that they 
will be more successful this time. They 
believe Britain to be in a weaker position 
than before, not only physically, but in the 
United Nations; they can count on the sup¬ 
port of the “ anti-imperialist ” Asiatic and 
African members, and possibly on the 
support of the Soviet bloc and on the absten¬ 
tion, if not active sympathy, of other coun¬ 
tries, including some Latin American 
members. 

(3) In going to the United Nations they 
would hardly expect to obtain the passage 
of a resolution ordering British evacuation. 
But they might hope either to secure some 
resolution recommending a solution on 
terms that took account of Egyptian national 
aspirations, or to demonstrate to their own 
people that no satisfaction was to be 
obtained from the United Nations, after 
which they might feel more confident in pro¬ 
ceeding to direct action. 

(4) It seems likely then that, while having 
no hopes of a clear and complete success in 
the United Nations, the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment will take its case there. This course, 
preceded by abrogation of the Treaty, could 
be represented as decisive action to the 
people who clamour for it, and it would 
appeal also to the more cautious Ministers 
and to those elements of the population who 
fear the consequences of direct action 
against us. Nevertheless, this would be 
only postponing some form of direct action. 
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(5) If the Egyptian Government decided 
to take the case to the United Nations it is 
improbable that it would at the same time 
take any direct action in Egypt of a kind 
that would force the issue and prejudice 
international opinion against it. 

(6) The Egyptian Government is aware of 
the danger to public order in Egypt which 
would ensue if the public were encouraged 
to believe that the protection of Egyptian 
law was to be withdrawn from British per¬ 
sonnel. Broadly, the Wafd Government is 
not likely to take any direct action of such 
an overtly hostile character that it would 
encourage independent action by extremist 
groups or mobs, since such movements 
might easily get out of control and be used 
against the rulers themselves. Neverthe¬ 
less the possibility of a sporadic murder 
campaign organised by extremist elements 
such as the Moslem Brotherhood cannot be 
altogether excluded. 

(7) The Egyptian Government's most 
likely action, after airing its grievances in the 
United Nations, would be to institute the 
non-violent restrictive and obstructive 
measures indicated in A(2) with the primary 
object of convincing the British that it 
means what it says about non-co-operation 
and of demonstrating that by refusing to 
co-operate it can make the base useless. 

(8) As regards the measures referred to 
in A(3), it is likely that the Egyptian authori¬ 
ties would encourage obstruction and 
unpleasantnesses in order to demonstrate to 
the world the depth of popular feeling in the 
country against the British. The more 
serious economic and financial measures 
would probably not be taken for at least 
several months; and further restrictions on 
ships and cargoes in the Suez Canal would 
probably not be imposed at all, from fear of 
wide international repercussions. 

C .—What effect would such measures have 

on the British forces? 

(1)— (a) Some of these measures would not 
be completely effective. As regards 
a boycott by Egyptian labour, for 
instance, the majority of the labourers 
in the Canal Zone would be thinking 
primarily of their own bread and 
butter and might resist Egyptian 
orders to withhold their co-opera¬ 
tion, at any rate after the initial 
period of excitement and at least 
until they had been intimidated by, 
for instance, a number of assassina¬ 
tions. Even if by inducement or 
intimidation Egyptian labour were 
cut off from the base, it could be kept 
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going by the introduction of a small 
number of skilled workers from 
outside. 

(b) A refusal of facilities for the unload¬ 

ing of stores for the forces in the 
Canal Zone could be countered by 
using the Bitter Lake ports on which 
the British forces can maintain a 
firm hold. 

(c) Vexatious measures such as those in 

A (2) (d) would make life more irk¬ 
some for British personnel but would 
not seriously interfere with the main¬ 
tenance of the base. 

(2) By themselves the measures referred 
to in (1) would not make the position un¬ 
tenable. The British forces could meet any 
of these milder forms of direct action pas¬ 
sively and, though suffering some incon¬ 
venience, not be seriously affected. If the 
Egyptians, risking involving other nations, 
were to have recourse to stronger measures, 
such as seriously hampering navigation in 
the Canal or closing it altogether to British 
shipping and waging the sort of economic 
and financial warfare against Britain that is 
mentioned in A (3) (a) Britain could retaliate 
actively and efficiently; notably, by cutting 
off practically all white oil supplies to Cairo 
and by imposing financial restrictions on 
Egyptian trade. The latter would damage 
British economy severely but would 
have a proportionately greater effect on 
Egyptian economy. This would be par¬ 
ticularly so in the coming cotton season. 

(3) The Egyptian Government is well 
aware of the British ability to retaliate. 
The breakdown of the Egyptian economy 
which would follow such retaliation might 
threaten the existence of the present social 
system and would therefore be opposed by 
all those who have a stake in it. Moreover, 
many of the more intelligent Egyptians be¬ 
lieve that if the country relapsed into 
anarchy there would again be foreign inter¬ 
vention to restore order—either by Britain 
alone or by America and Britain, and thus, 
as far as the “ national aspirations ” go, their 
last state would be worse than their first. 

Nevertheless, in dealing with the question 
of the British forces, the Egyptians as a 
whole are likely to be guided less by logical 
considerations than by their emotions. 

Part III.—Conclusions and Recommenda¬ 
tions 

From the foregoing analysis we draw the 
following conclusions: — 

(a) None of the present political leaders 
in Egypt would ever be courageous 
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enough morally or physically to 
deviate from the slogans of “ evacua¬ 
tion ” and “ unity." Although active 
feeling in support of these slogans is 
confined to the politically conscious 
class, i.e., perhaps one-quarter of the 
population, the discontent of the re¬ 
mainder with social and economic 
conditions could at the present time 
readily be focussed on the “ occupa¬ 
tion." There is deep-seated fear 
that an independent Sudan might be 
hostile to Egypt and a threat to her 
water supply and a conviction that 
Britain intends to prolong her control 
over the Sudan so as to hold Egypt 
to ransom. 

(b) Unless an offer can be made to the 
Egyptian Government which appears 
to it acceptable as a basis of nego¬ 
tiation for the settlement of the 
questions of defence and of the Sudan, 
we will shortly be faced with the 
unilateral abrogation of the Treaty 
of 1936 by Nahas Pasha's Govern¬ 
ment followed by a series of admini¬ 
strative and other measures directed 
against the British forces in the Canal 
Zone which while not making their 
position altogether untenable will 
greatly increase the difficulties of the 
British military authorities for as 
long as they are maintained. These 
steps may be accompanied by anti- 
British demonstrations which, how¬ 
ever, the Egyptian Government will 
do its best to keep within bounds in 
view of the danger of such demon¬ 
strations, once begun, turning against 
it. It may be that it will not succeed. 
The Egyptian Government will also 
declare that in the event of a major 
war Egypt would maintain her 
neutrality. This would gravely pre¬ 
judice the usefulness of the Egypt 
base and the war-time strategy of the 
Western Powers. 

(c) Recourse by the Egyptian Govern¬ 

ment once more to the United 
Nations is a strong probability. 

(d) Much depends on King Farouk, who 
accepts the principle of military 
co-operation with Great Britain but 
is likely to shrink from an open break 
with the Wafd. Moreover, the possi¬ 
bility of his having to yield to the 
pressure of extremist opinion cannot 
be excluded. 

( e ) The new approach to the defence 

problem now under consideration 


by the United States Government 
and His Majesty’s Government is 
unlikely to appeal to Egypt unless the 
greatest weight is given to Egyptian 
feelings in formulating it. 

(/) It is regarded as axiomatic by the 
military authorities that there is no 
alternative to the Egypt base in war¬ 
time and that unless that base is in 
existence in peace-time in a rapidly 
expansible form and is adequately 
defended from air attack there is a 
grave risk that the Middle East may 
be lost. In order to preserve and use 
this base a minimum of co-operation 
on Egypt's part is essential. 

(g) The required minimum of co-opera¬ 

tion will not be forthcoming from 
Egypt unless she is, so far as appear¬ 
ances are concerned, placed on a 
basis of complete equality with the 
other Powers participating in the 
proposed Middle Eastern Defence 
Organisation. 

(h) No Egyptian Government would be 

ready to enter into a defence agree¬ 
ment without a simultaneous settle¬ 
ment of the Sudan question. 

(i) There is no guarantee that any 

Egyptian Government would in the 
end be courageous enough to accept 
an offer, however generous and 
sincere, that fell short of the accepted 
slogans of “ evacuation" and 
“ unity.” 

Recommendations 

On the basis of these conclusions and on 
the assumption that it is regarded as essen¬ 
tial to make an all-out effort to reach agree¬ 
ment with Egypt, we make the following 
recommendations: — 

I. —The new approach to the defence 

problem should be made jointly by 
Great Britain, the United States of 
America and possibly France and 
should have the diplomatic support 
of Turkey. It should be made with 
the least possible delay. 

II. —Egypt's right as a sovereign Power to 

demand the withdrawal of foreign 
troops from her soil must be publicly 
recognised, provided that she has 
agreed to furnish the defence facili¬ 
ties required by the Allied Command. 

III. —The Treaty of 1936 should be 

abolished and replaced by a multi¬ 
lateral agreement to set up the 
Command organisation. 
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IV. —Renewed consideration should be 

given to the possibility of according 
public recognition to the legal and 
constitutional status of the Egyptian 
Crown in regard to the Sudan. 

V. —An early date should be fixed for the 

attainment of self-government by the 
Sudan and the principle of self- 
determination for the Sudanese 
should be maintained. 


VI. —Further thought should be given to 

the possibility of an international 
guarantee of an Egypto-Sudanese 
Nile Waters agreement. 

VII. —Urgent consideration should be 
given to the political and military 
implications of a failure to reach 
agreement and the consequent 
deterioration of the situation on the 
lines of Conclusion ( b ). 
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ECONOMIC SITUATION IN EGYPT 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received 7th September) 


(No. 303 (E) Alexandria, 

Sir, 1st September, 1951. 

I have the honour, with reference to my 
despatch No. 413 (E) of 5th October, 1950, 
to transmit herewith a table summarising 
Egypt’s import and export trade in 1949 and 
1950, by countries and values. 

2. Imports in 1950 totalled £E. 212,682,000 
compared with £E. 178,230,000, a rise in 
value of ££.34,452,000, or nearly 20 per 
cent. It represents a new record high figure. 
Included in the total were imports of gold 
bullion and specie valued at £E. 16,211,000 
against £E.l 1,708,000 worth in 1949. Al¬ 
though some part of the higher value of 
imports last year was due to rises in com¬ 
modity prices, there was, nevertheless, an 
increase in tonnage of imports of about 
1\ per cent, from 4,072,000 metric tons to 
4,384,000 metric tons, giving an average 
c.i.f., value per ton in 1950 of £E.48-5 com¬ 
pared with £E.43-8 in the preceding year. 
Imports by ports showed little change at 
about 70 per cent, of tonnage through 
Alexandria, 10 per cent, through Port Said 
and 20 per cent, via Suez, the last, however, 
showing an increase (at the expense of Port 
Said) from 16 per cent, in 1949. (Certain 
quantities of cereals from Australia are now 
unloaded at Suez in an endeavour to alle¬ 
viate congestion at Alexandria.) Imports by 
air in 1950 were slightly lower in weight 
at 784 metric tons compared with 849 metric 
tons in 1949, but were nearly £E.6 million 
higher in value at £E.20,432,000, or almost 
10 per cent, of the value of all imports 
last year. 

3. Exports of Egyptian produce and 
manufactures also showed a big rise in value 
in 1950 when they reached an all-time record 
total of £E. 172,959,000 compared with 
£E. 135,875,000 in 1949, raw cotton account- 

43165 


ing for £E. 149,756,000 and £E.106,089,000 
of the two totals respectively. Total tonnage 
of exports last year was 1,990,000 metric 
tons against 2,161,000 in 1949, the rise in 
value with a reduced volume being due to the 
very great increase in the price of Egyptian 
raw cotton in 1950. Thus the average f.o.b. 
value per ton of exports rose from £E.62-9 
to £E.86-9. Gold bullion exports in 1950 
were nil. 38 per cent, of exports by volume 
were shipped from Alexandria (44 per cent, 
in 1949); 13 per cent, from Port Said (27 
per cent); 29 per cent, via Suez (24 per cent.) 
and 18 per cent, via Kosseir (4 per cent.), 
the latter being phosphate shipments. 

4. Re-exports at £E.2,469,000 were a little 
above 1949 in value. Transit trade is still 
declining, owing to the restrictive conditions 
caused by the Egyptian contraband control 
measures against Israel. Direct and indirect 
transit last year totalled 1,175,000 metric 
tons compared with 1,134,000 in 1949 and 
2,100,000 metric tons in 1937. 

5. Details of Egypt's visible balance of 
trade in the past four years are given in the 
table below. 



mi 

1948 

Imports . 

Exports and 

103,903.000 

172.879.000 

re-exports 

89,837,000 

143,102,000 

Visible trade balance 

-14,066,000 

-29,777.000 


1949 

1950 

Imports . 

Exports and 

178.230.000 

212,682,000 

re-exports 

138.002,000 

175,428.000 

Visible trade balance 

-40.228.000 

-37.254.000 


making a total adverse visible balance of 
£ E. 121,325,000 for the period. If, however, 
imports and exports of gold bullion and 
specie in 1947-50 are deducted from this, 
the adverse total becomes £ E.78,137,000. 
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6. It will be of interest here to quote the 
estimates compiled by the National Bank 
of Egypt of Egypt’s overall balance of 
payments in 1950, which show an adverse 
balance of £E.14 million, compared with 
a small favourable balance in 1949. Details 
are as follows: — 


£E. million 


Receipts 

1949 

1950 

Proceeds of exports* . 

138-7 

184-8 

Shipping . 

7-9 

7-5 

Suez Canal dues . 

23-0 

26-2 

British Army expenses . 

11-5 

13-9 

Other receipts . 

35-8 

35-9 

Disbursements 

216-9 

268-3 

Payments for imports* . 

158-3 

221-7 

Shipping »*• •»« ••• 

8-8 

7-0 

Interest dividends and other revenue 

13-7 

15-8 

Tourist and pilgrimage expenditure 

10-4 

8-9 

Capital transfers . 

5-3 

4-8 

Egyptian Government expenditure 

6*4 

5-1 

Other payments . 

9-1 

190 


212-0 

282-3 

Balance ••• • • • ••• 

- 4-9 

-14-0 


*These figures refer to actual receipts and payments 
during the two years as recorded by the Bank, and 
do not, of course, agree with the annual values 
shown in the Egyptian foreign trade returns. The 
totals for the two years taken together, however, 
compare fairly closely with customs figures of totals 
of imports and exports in 1949-50. 


7. The following table shows what the 
proportion of Egyptian foreign trade in 
1950 was with the various monetary 
areas:— 


Exports 

Imports and Balance 
re - 

exports 
(£E. million) 

/. Scheduled territories 


United Kingdom ... 

41 -3 

37-9 

- 3-4 

India . 

5-6 

21-9 

-h 16 - 3 

Australia . 

12-9 

0-7 

—12-2 

Ceylon 

4-9 

0-2 

- 4-7 

Iraq 

1-2 

— 

- 1-2 

South Africa 

7-4 

— 

7-4 

Others . 

1-1 

1-4 

+ 0-3 


2 . 
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62-1 

— 12-3 

Transferable account area 

Italy . 

15-5 

14 9 

- 0-6 

Spain . 

0-9 

4-6 

+ 3-7 

Chile . 

6-5 

2-9 

— 3*6 

Persia . 

5-7 

— 

- 5-7 

Sweden . 

4-8 

2-3 

- 2-5 

Czechoslovakia 

2-5 

3-9 

+ 1-4 

Finland . 

2-5 

0-3 

- 2-2 

Holland . 

8-3 

6-2 

- 2-1 

U.S.S.R. 

5-9 

8-8 

4- 2-9 

China . 

0-3 

1-2 

+ 0-9 

Others . 

1-7 

1-9 

-f 0-2 


54-6 47-0 - 7-6 


20-8 141 - 6-7 





Exports 




Imports 

and 

Balance 




re - 





exports 




(££. million) 

4. 

Hard currency area 





United States 

12-6 

15-3 

+ 2*7 


Belgium . 

4-8 

1*9 

- 2-9 


Canada . 

1-8 

0-2 

— 1-6 


Switzerland 

3-5 

6-4 

+ 2-9 


Germany . 

6-1 

5-5 

- 0-6 


Japan . 

1-2 

5-4 

4 - 4-2 



30-0 

34-7 

4-7 

5. 

Other zones 





Turkey . 

2-4 

0-2 

2-2 


Greece 

1-0 

0-2 

- 0-8 


Ships’ stores 

— 

2-1 

+ 2-1 


Other countries 

29-4 

150 

-14-4 



32-8 

17-5 

- 15-3 


General total 

212-6 

175-4 

-37-2 


(It will be seen that Egypt was in deficit, on current 
trading account everywhere except with the hard 
currency area. Much of this was in fact, corrected 
by drawing on her sterling balances in London to 
the amount of £E. 29 million.) 

8. Our own share of Egypt’s foreign trade 
showed a big rise in value in 1950 both in 
imports and exports, although there was a 
sight decline in our percentage of the 
former. However, Egypt’s import total 
last year was considerably swollen by im¬ 
ports of gold (£ E. 16 * 2 million against 
£ E.l 1-7 million in 1949) and by purchases 
of wheat and flour and sugar (£E.24-0 
million against £E.160 million in 1949), 
and in actual manufactured goods the 
United Kingdom percentage of trade was 
only slightly worse than in 1949. Total im¬ 
ports from the United Kingdom were 
£ E.41,323,000 in value (19-4 per cent.), 
the highest on record, compared with 
£ E.37,985,000 (21-3 per cent.) in 1949. 
Our trade followed generally the pattern 
described in preceding reports, items ex¬ 
ceeding £ E.l million in value being medi¬ 
cines and pharmaceutical products; raw 
wool; woollen piece goods (the largest 
single group); stationary internal combus¬ 
tion engines; machinery parts; and motor 
vehicles. Our exports from Egypt showed 
a big rise from £ E.23,594,000 (17*3 per 
cent.) to £ E.37,909,000 (21-9 per cent.) 
following a £E.13 million increase in the 
value of our purchases of raw cotton last 
year. 

9. France superseded Italy in 1950 as 
second most important supplier to this 
market with a total of £ E.20,837,000 
<9 • 8 per cent.) compared with £ E.l0,488,000 
(5 -9 per cent.) in 1949, a 100 per cent, rise 
in value. Some part of this was accounted 
for by sales of £ E.2| millions of gold to 


3. France 
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Egypt against £ E.^ million in 1949, but 
there has nevertheless been a very substan¬ 
tial increase in French competition in this 
market recently, a good deal of which has 
been in luxury or semi-luxury goods. 
Principal imports from France in 1950, 
apart from gold, were wheat; medicines 
and pharmaceuticals; rayon yarns; rayon 
fabrics; woollen fabrics; precious stones; 
jewellery; iron and steel bars; sheet iron 
and steel; iron pipes; textile machinery; 
dredgers, floating-docks, tugs, &c.; watches; 
clocks; motor vehicles; and machinery 
parts. Exports to France also increased 
to £ E.14,128,000 (8-1 per cent.) from 
£ E.10,141,000 (7-5 per cent.) owing to 
larger cotton purchases. 

10. Italy which had occupied the position 
of our chief competitor in this market in 
1948 and 1949, dropped to third place in 
1950 with imports valued at £ E.15,468,000 
(7-3 per cent.) compared with £ E.l4,930,000 
(8-4 per cent.) in 1949. Principal imports 
from that country were motor tyres; 
timber; rayon yarns; woollen piece goods; 
cotton piece goods; motor vehicles; and 
ships. Exports to Italy were £ E.l4,863,000 
(8-6 per cent.) against £ E.10,416,000 (7-6 
per cent.) increased cotton purchases ac¬ 
counting for the difference. 

11. Australia with imports totalling 
£ E.l2,915,000 (6-1 per cent.) rose to fourth 
place in the import table, following a large 
increase in Egypt's purchases of wheat and 
flour (£ E.l 1-8 million) from that country, 
against a total of £ E.8,904.000 in 1949 
(5 per cent.). Purchases from Egypt were 
just under £ E.£ million in 1950 compared 
with only £ E.33,000 in the preceding year. 

12. The United States with a total of 

£ E. 12,636.000 (5 9 per cent.) against 

£ E.l4,752,000 (8 3 per cent.) lost some 
ground in 1950, dropping from third to fifth 
place in the table of principal suppliers. 
Principal United States exports to Egypt 
were leaf tobacco; lubricating oils; medi¬ 
cines and pharmaceuticals; chemical pro¬ 
ducts; tractors; internal combustion en¬ 
gines; textile machinery; unspecified 
machinery and parts; and motor vehicles. 
There was a big increase in exports to the 
United States in 1950, when the total 
reached £ E.l5,377,000 (8-9 per cent.) com¬ 
pared with £ E.3,721,000 (2-7 per cent.) in 
1949, following much larger purchases of 
Egyptian long staple cotton (828,000 cantars 
against 218,000) some of which was for 
stock-piling. 

13. Imports from the Netherlands con¬ 
tinue to include considerable purchases of 
gold. The 1950 total was £ E.8,258,000 


(3-9 per cent.) of which £ E.4 million gold, 
compared with £ E.7,234,000 (4 per cent.) 
(gold £ E.3+ million) in 1949. Other im¬ 
portant items sent to Egypt in 1950 
included cheese; potatoes; rayon yarns; 
radio sets; dredgers, &c. Holland substan¬ 
tially increased her purchases of cotton last 
year bringing her total purchases from 
£ E.3,485,000 (2-6 per cent.) to £ E.6,196,000 
(3 • 6 per cent.) in 1950. 

14. Imports from South Africa last year 
were valued at £ E.7,362,000 (3 5 per cent.) 
against £ E.6,607,000 (3 • 7 per cent.) in 1949, 
principal items being gold; precious stones; 
coal; leaf tobacco; and foodstuffs. The 
import total credited to Other Countries in 
Asia of £ E.7,353,000 (3-5 per cent.) against 
£ E.781,000 in 1949 is understood to repre¬ 
sent large imports of sugar from Formosa. 
Chile's import total of £ E.6,470,000 (3 0 
per cent.) was a little above last year, and 
represented supplies of 343,000 metric tons 
of nitrates, against an almost identical 
quantity in 1949. Following the conclusion 
of what was described as a gentlemen's 
agreement concluded between the two 
countries last year, Chile bought for the 
first time Egyptian cotton to the value of 
£ E.2,893,000* 

15. Germany is again coming to the fore¬ 
front as an important competitor for 
Egyptian trade, her share of total imports 
in 1950 showing the large rise of 
£ E.5+ million toT E.6,149,000 (2 9 per 
cent.) bringing the Federal Republic to 
tenth position in the import table from forty- 
first. German manufacturers are now com¬ 
peting in many sections of Egypt's trade and 
particularly in Egyptian Government con¬ 
tracts, (see my despatch No. 262 E. of 
26th July). Germany has for some years 
been making large purchases of Egyptian 
cotton and total exports to that country 
were valued at £ E.5,507,000 (3-2 per cent.) 
in 1950 compared with £E.5,427,000 (4-0 
per cent.) in 1949. 

16. 1950 witnessed a big increase in trade 

between Egypt and the U.S.S.R. as com¬ 
pared with 1949 mainly owing to exchanges 
of cotton for cereals. Imports in 1950 from 
Soviet Russia totalled £ E.5,865.000 (2 * 8 
per cent.) compared with £ E.666,000 in 
1949; and exports to that country reached 
£ E.8,785,000 (5 • 1 per cent.) against 

£ E.3.692,000 in 1949 <2 * 7 per cent.), all 
comprised of 594,000 cantars of raw cotton 
against 291.000 cantars in 1949. 

17. The totals of the other leading 
supplying or purchasing countries do not 
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call for much comment. Fair import in¬ 
creases were recorded by Sweden, Switzer¬ 
land, Norway and Czechoslovakia, but 
imports from Japan declined by 50 per 
cent, as compared with 1949. (A Japanese 
Mission which was here this year, mainly 
with the object of persuading the Egyptian 
Government to remove the 40 per cent, 
(anti-dumping) surtax imposed on Japanese 
rayon and cotton goods since 1935, ap¬ 
parently failed in this purpose.) Japan, 
Spain and China were larger purchasers of 


Egyptian cotton in 1950. 

18. Principal imports by commodities in 


1950 as compared with 

1949 were as 

follows: — 


1949 

1950 



(££. 000) 

Coffee 

• • • 

1,582 

1,766 

Tea . 

• # • 

6,237 

6.803 

Wheat. 

»• • 

14,309 

13,818 

Maize. 


3,603 

3,672 

Flour . 


213 

3.498 

Sugar . 

... 

1.391 

6.769 

Leaf tobacco. 

• • • 

4,529 

4,872 

Coal ... . 

• • • 

1,804 

997 

Kerosine . 


4.036 

3.788 

Fuel oils . 

• • • 

4.616 

3,453 

Medicines, See. 

* • * 

2,774 

3.854 

Fertilisers . 

* • • 

11.383 

12.445 

Timber.. 

• • • 

7,590 

7,841 

Paper (all kinds including news- 



print) . 


2,750 

4,302 

Rayon yarns. 

• * . 

1,952 

1,476 

Rayon fabrics 

• »# 

1,514 

2,275 

Wool raw' . 

• • • 

1,312 

1,799 

Woollen fabrics 

• • • 

5,033 

5,245 

Cotton piece-goods ... 

•»• 

3,791 

4,578 

Jute and jute goods ... 

• • • 

3,746 

3,168 

Iron and steel bars ... 

• • • 

3,645 

3.967 

Pipes . 

• ♦ • 

1,722 

2,155 

Sheet iron and steel ... 

• • « 

1,995 

1,835 

Motor vechicles 


5,800 

5,119 

Textile machinery’ and parts 

• # • 

3.124 

2.021 

Internal combustion engines 

• • • 

1.398 

1,720 

Electric machinery and appara- 



tus 

• • • 

6,338 

6,847 

Principal exports during the 



same years were as follows:- 




Onions . 

• • • 

1,173 

1.997 

Rice . 

• • • 

14,443 

7,645 

Fuel oils (bunkers) ... 


2.321 

1,583 

Raw cotton . 

• • • 

106.089 

149,756 

Potatoes . 

• • « 

125 

98 

Sugar ... 

• • • 

90 

53 

Phosphate of lime 


325 

1.035 

Flax . 


286 

444 

Cottonseed oil 


94 

566 

Cottonseed cake 


89 

435 

Cotton yams. 

«• • 

1,852 

2,342 

Metallic ores .. 

• # • 

375 

337 

Asphalt . 

« » » 

250 

369 

Hides and skins 

• * • 

198 

232 

Salt . 


430 

316 


19. Cotton exports, as stated, rose con¬ 
siderably both in volume and value in 1950 
and represented 86 per cent, of the value of 
all exports. Details are appended of the 
principal purchasers: — 


Country 


1949 

Million 

cantors 

Value 

£E. 

United Kingdom ... 

• # • 

1*71 

22,411,000 

India . 

• V • 

1-77 

23,836,000 

France . 

• • • 

0-60 

8,686,000 

U.S.S.R. 


0-29 

3,692,000 

Italy . 

• * • 

0-76 

10,160.000 

United States 

• m • 

0-22 

2,838.000 

Czechoslovakia 


0-40 

5,660,000 

Netherlands 


0-23 

3,029,000 

Spain . 

• • • 

0-14 

1,529,000 

Sweden . 

• • • 

0-15 

1,901,000 

Switzerland 


0-12 

1.676,000 

Belgium . 

• • • 

0-06 

880,000 

Poland . 


0-29 

3,354,000 

Other countries ... 

... 

1 -24 

16,437,000 

Total 

• • • 

7-98 

106,089,000 

Country 


1950 

Million 

cantors 

Value 

££. 

United Kingdom ... 

m • • 

2-07 

35,674,000 

India . 

• • • 

M2 

19,339.000 

France . 

• • • 

0-76 

13,875,000 

U.S.S.R. 

• • • 

0-59 

8,785,000 

Italy . 

• • • 

0-84 

14,100.000 

United States 

• v • 

0-83 

14,583,000 

Czechoslovakia 

• • • 

0-20 

3,982,000 

Netherlands 

• • • 

0-29 

5,262,000 

Spain . 

• • • 

0-28 

4,581.000 

Sweden 

• • • 

0-10 

1.703,000 

Switzerland 

• • • 

0-29 

5,307,000 

Belgium . 


0-07 

1,153,000 

Poland . 

• 4 • 

0-05 

969,000 

Other countries ... 


111 

20,443,000 

Total 

9 0 0 

8-60 

149.756.000 


1 cantar = 99*05 lbs. 


The average f.o.b. price obtained for cotton 
exports last year compared with 1949 and 
1938 was as under: — 

1938 1949 1950 

£E.2-67 £E. 13-29 £E.17-41 

or or or 

$13-35 $66-45 $87-05 

$=Egyptian cotton dollars (tallaris) of P.T.20. 

20. Trade between Egypt and the Sudan, 
not included in the annexed general tables 
of foreign trade, was as follows: — 

1949 1950 

Exports to the Sudan ... 3,748,000 3,063,000 

Imports from the Sudan ... 2,062,000 2,647,000 


Balance in favour of Egypt +1.686,000 -j- 416,000 

The decline in exports to the Sudan last 
year was principally in sugar and textiles 
(rayon and cotton) and the increase in 
Sudan supplies to Egypt in beans, edible 
fruits (dates), oil seeds and skins and hides. 

21. Copies of this despatch and en¬ 
closure have been sent to His Majesty’s 
Treasury; the Commercial Relations and 
Exports Department of the Board of Trade; 
Export Credits Guarantee Department and 
the British Middle East Office, Cairo. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH STEVENSON. 
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Enclosure in No. 30 

Foreign Trade of Egypt in 1949 and 1950 
(including bullion and specie) 

(£E. 000) 



Order 

Imports from 

Order 

Exports to 

Country 

in 



in 




1950 

1949 

1950 

1950 

1949 

1950 

United Kingdom . 

1 

37,985 

41,323 

1 

23,594 

37,909 

France . 


10,488 

20,837 

5 

10,141 

14,128 

Italy . 

3 

14,930 

15,468 

4 

10,416 

14,863 

Australia. 

4 

* 8,904 

12,915 

24 

33 

749 

United States . 

5 

14,752 

12,636 

3 

3,721 

15,377 

Netherlands . 

6 

7,234 

8,258 

8 

3.485 

6.196 

South Africa . 

7 

6,607 

7,362 

— 

667 

5 

Other countries in Asia . 

8 

781 

7,353 

— 

1,433 

83 

Chile . 

9 

5,850 

6.470 

14 

4 

2.893 

Germany. 

10 

601 

6,149 

9 

5,427 

5,507 

U.S.S.R. 

11 

666 

5,865 

6 

3,692 

8,785 

Persia ... ... . 

12 

5,982 

5,682 

— 

32 

2 

India . 

13 

5,027 

5,640 

2 

27,611 

21,896 

Ceylon . 

14 

5,035 

4,956 

37 

2.357 

237 

Sweden 

15 

2,895 

4,859 

15 

2,131 

2,313 

Belgium and Luxembourg . 

16 

5.525 

4,783 

16 

1,579 

1,897 

Saudi Arabia . 

17 

4,561 

3,969 

26 

782 

691 

Switzerland . 

18 

2,199 

3,443 

7 

3,238 

6.339 

Norway.. 

19 

1,935 

3.369 

35 

39 

255 

Czechoslovakia. 

20 

1,627 

2,535 

12 

5,775 

3.983 

Yugoslavia ... . 

21 

1,846 

2,517 

13 

2.895 

3.302 

Finland . 

22 

2,993 

2,491 

32 

579 

299 

Turkey . 

23 

2.342 

2,412 

40 

222 

173 

Austria . 

24 

2,004 

1,876 

17 

1,319 

1.476 

Canada . 

25 

5.868 

1,796 

38 

49 

197 

Iraq ... . 

26 

1,638 

1,278 

— 

89 

62 

Hungary. 

27 

670 

1,252 

20 

1.217 

1.102 

Japan . 

28 

2,311 

1,237 

10 

3,216 

5,373 

Brazil . 

29 

936 

1,178 

— 

82 

1 

Dutch East Indies . 

30 

800 

993 

36 

134 

247 

Spain . 

31 

742 

949 

11 

1.605 

4.622 

Greece . 

32 

659 

932 

39 

348 

177 

Denmark. 

33 

879 

922 

25 

473 

728 

Lebanon . 

34 

602 

841 

22 

616 

914 

Roumania . 

35 

1,048 

835 

31 

1,299 

312 

Other countries in Africa . 

36 

1,584 

780 

41 

762 

135 

Other British possessions in Asia 

37 

715 

701 

33 

386 

268 

Libya .*. 

38 

641 

691 

29 

681 

366 

Algeria and Tunis . 

39 

154 

597 

— 

4 

15 

British Malaya. 

40 

618 

529 

43 

2.622 

109 

Syria . 

41 

309 

487 

27 

195 

678 

Poland . 

42 

265 

465 

21 

3.354 

969 

Cyprus . 

43 

564 

462 

34 

186 

264 

Portugal. 

44 

122 

353 

30 

362 

317 

British East and West Equatorial Africa 

45 

292 

332 

42 

97 

123 

China . 

46 

186 

314 

19 

49 

1.227 

Pakistan. 

47 

283 

299 

18 

1,969 

1.435 

Eritrea . 

48 

61 

222 

— 

11 

11 

Morocco . 

49 

89 

175 


7 

15 

Ethiopia. 

50 

199 

141 

— 

57 

6 

Totals (including other countries)... 


178,230 

212,682 


135,875 

172.959 
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No. 31 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE EGYPTIAN AMBASSADOR 

Anglo-Egyptian Relations 

Mr. Morrison to Sir R. Stevenson ( Alexandria) 


(No. 320. Secret) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 6th September, 1951 

i'he Egyptian Ambassador called on me 
to-day at his own request for a general dis¬ 
cussion of Anglo-Egyptian relations, prior 
to his return to Egypt in the middle of 
September. He expressed anxiety lest there 
should be any irrevocable breakdown of dis¬ 
cussions between the two Governments on 
the defence and Sudan issues. He under¬ 
stood that I should be discussing the whole 
question when I was in Washington, and 
hoped that some concrete proposals would 
emerge as a result of the conversations 
there. 

2. I confirmed that one of the matters 
which I should be discussing in Washington 
was the possibility for an entirely new 
approach to the solution of Anglo-Egyptian 
defence relations. The proposals which we 
had in mind envisaged a fundamental change 
in the character of our military base in 
Egypt. We hoped to replace what had 
hitherto been a purely British defence 
organisation with inter-Allied arrangements 
in which Egypt would be a party. I was 
most anxious to ensure that these arrange¬ 
ments took the fullest account of Egyptian 
prestige and my idea was that Egypt should 
participate on a basis of equal partnership 
with the other Powers concerned. We also 
hoped that Egypt would take part in a 
Middle East co-operative defence organi¬ 
sation which we were hoping to set up. 
I pointed out that arrangements of this sort 
took a lot of working out and required 
detailed consultation between the sponsoring 
Powers, among whom we hoped the United 
States and France would be included. The 
arrangements which I had outlined were 
purely tentative (other Powers were in no 
way committed—indeed, talks were only 
now about to begin), and I asked that the 
Ambassador should treat them as strictly 
confidential. I reminded him that we were 
living in a state of emergency and that, 
though nobody wanted it, war might break 
out with little or no warning. If so, Egypt 
and the rest of the Middle East would be 
extremely vulnerable and there could there¬ 
fore be no question of our weakening our 
defence in that area. The Ambassador wel¬ 


comed the new method of approach and 
agreed that it was better to place the defence 
question on a broader basis. It might help 
his Government if they could be made to 
see that they were only doing the same as 
Greece and Turkey in contributing actively 
to Allied defence in the Middle East. 

3. I expressed the hope that any agree¬ 
ment which we might be able to reach 
with the Egyptian Government would be 
approved by all principal Egyptian political 
parties. We did not want to make an agree¬ 
ment only to have it denounced by a future 
Egyptian Government and we should there¬ 
fore be happier to know that as in 1936 
the Egyptian side was fully representative. 
The Ambassador expressed understanding, 
but drew attention to the danger that such 
a suggestion might be interpreted as British 
interference in Egypt’s domestic affairs. I 
replied that I was only putting this point 
personally to the Ambassador for such use 
as he saw fit to make of it. I had no wish 
that it should be treated as a proposal on our 
part, since I fully appreciated the dangers 
which he had mentioned. 

4. The Ambassador went on to draw 
attention to the unfortunate effect of the 
personal attacks on King Farouk which 
appeared in cartoons and articles in certain 
sections of the British press, in particular 
the Daily Express and Sunday Express. 
He said that these had particularly upset 
the King and that they were merely adding 
to the already difficult atmosphere. He said 
that legislative measures were being taken 
in Egypt to curb excesses by the press, but 
claimed that the Egyptian press in anv case 
did not attack the British Royal Family. I 
agreed that this kind of campaign was as 
misguided as it was lamentable, but said 
that there were no constitutional measures 
open to us to restrain the newspapers con¬ 
cerned. I undertook to consider the possi¬ 
bility of writing a personal letter to Lord 
Beaverbrook, and to the proprietors of any 
other newspapers which were notorious 
offenders in this respect. I could not, how¬ 
ever, promise that such an approach to the 
newspaper proprietors concerned would 
meet with success. I enjoined him to the 


greatest discretion in this matter. (I have 
since written to Lord Beaverbrook.) 

5. I also urged the Egyptian Ambassador 
to persuade his Government to raise the 
restrictions in the Suez Canal, as recently 
requested by the Security Council. I drew 
attention to the damage which it would do 
to the working of the whole United Nations 
organisation if resolutions of this kind were 
not respected. In reply, Amr Pasha 
remarked that this was not only Egypt s 
affair and that all the Arab States were 
equally involved. He complained that 
Israel had refused to observe numerous 
United Nations resolutions calling for action 
on her part. 

6. The Ambassador then said that the 
Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs would 
be in Paris for the meeting of the United 
Nations General Assembly at the beginning 
of November. The Ambassador was a great 
believer in the value of personal contact, 
and thought it might contribute towards 
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better understanding if I were to meet 
Saleh ed Din in Paris for further discussions. 
I agreed that such a meeting might well be 
useful, although we should naturally have 
to see how things developed in the mean¬ 
time. 

7. Finally, the Ambassador asked whether 
I thought it desirable that he should defer 
his departure for Egypt until I had returned 
from Ottawa towards the end of this month. 
I replied that I could see no reason for his 
postponing his departure; on the contrary, 
his presence in Egypt during this month 
might help to avoid the breakdown we 
feared. I hoped that he would keep in close 
touch with your Excellency throughout his 
stay. 

8. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty's Ambassadors in Washington, 
Paris and Ankara and to Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
in New York. 

I am, &c. 

HERBERT MORRISON. 


JE 1051/270 


No. 32 


THE EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENT'S ABROGATION OF THE 1936 TREATY 
AND 1899 SUDAN CONDOMINIUM AGREEMENT 


Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received 8 th October) 


(No. 665) Alexandria, 

(Telegraphic) Sth October, 1951. 

Egyptian Government have just laid 
before Parliament decree abrogating 1936 
Treaty and 1899 Condominium Agreement 


for the Sudan and other decrees concerning 
measures to give effect to this decision. 

2. Fuller report follows at end of to¬ 
night's proceedings. 


E 1071/111 No. 33 

THE EGYPTIAN ABROGATION OF THE 1936 TREATY 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received 11 th October ) 


(No. 690) Alexandria, 

(Telegraphic) 11//, October, 1951. 

My telegram No. 686: Arab League 
Meeting. 

Auni Abdel Hadi, Jordan Minister in 
Cairo and delegate at Arab League meeting, 
niade following statement on Egyptian State 
Broadcasting yesterday. 

“ The Political Committee of the Arab 
League has unanimously charged me to read 
l he text of the historic resolution taken this 
evening on the occasion of the statement 
f ead by Nahas Pasha to the two Chambers 


of the Egyptian Parliament on 8th October. 
The Political Committee of the Arab League 
declares that it fully supports Egypt in her 
action for the realisation of her national 
aspirations by immediate evacuation and 
permanent unity of the Nile Valley under 
the Egyptian Crown. In my name and the 
name of my colleagues, members of the 
Political Committee of the Arab League, 
1 express the wish that dear Egypt may 
realise her aspirations and affirm that we 
shall stand by her side in her great struggle.'’ 
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JE 11910/126 No. 34 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN RELATIONS 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received Mth October) 


(No. 344) Alexandria, 

Sir. 13 th October, 1951. 

With reference to my telegram No. 724, 
1 have the honour to transmit herewith 
copies of the memoranda which I presented 
to the Egyptian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
at 10 a.m. on 13th October. 

2. I arranged for copies of these papers to 
be sent at the same time to His Majesty 
King Farouk, under cover of a personal 
letter from myself. 

3. 1 also arranged for copies, and a trans¬ 
lation in French, to be delivered to the 
President of the Council of Ministers shortly 
after my interview with the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. 

4. When 1 presented the memoranda to 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 1 made the 
following points orally: — 

(a) No attempt should be made to find a 
formula for the sovereignty question, 
but each side might reserve its 
position. 

(b) There can be no change in the status 

of the Sudan without the Sudanese 
being consulted. 

(c) The implementation of any of these 

proposals must depend on their 
acceptability to the Sudanese. 

5. I am sending copies of this despatch 
and of its enclosures to His Majesty’s 
Ambassadors at Washington, Ankara and 
Paris, the Governor-General of the Sudan 
and the Head of the British Middle East 
Office. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKR1NE STEVENSON. 


Enclosure 1 in No. 34 

His Majesty's Ambassador has the 
honour, on the instructions of His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, to 
present to the Egyptian Government pro¬ 
posals for a settlement of the outstanding 
differences between Egypt and the United 
Kingdom on the question of the presence of 
British troops in the Canal Zone and on the 
general question of defence. Under these 
proposals, which have the full agreement 
and support of the Governments of France, 
Turkey and the United States, these ques¬ 
tions would be placed on the basis of an 
Allied organisation for the defence of the 


Middie East, in which Egypt would par¬ 
ticipate as a partner with the other countries 
concerned. The Egyptian Government had 
already been clearly informed that far- 
reaching proposals for a settlement of these 
questions were about to be presented to 
them when they proceeded on 8th October 
to introduce legislation for the unilateral 
abrogation of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 
1936 and the Condominium Agreement of 
1899. 

Although His Majesty’s Government are 
at a loss to understand the reasons for the 
action taken by the Egyptian Government 
and cannot recognise its legality, neverthe¬ 
less they have decided, in agreement with 
the Governments of France, Turkey and the 
United States, to present the proposals to 
the Egyptian Government in the hope that 
they will give them the most serious con¬ 
sideration and in order to demonstrate the 
careful study to which these questions have 
been subjected and the lengths to which His 
Majesty’s Government, in concert with the 
other Governments concerned, are prepared 
to go in their desire on the one hand to meet 
Egypt's national aspirations and on the 
other hand the defence requirements of this 
important area. 

1. Egypt belongs to the free world and 
in consequence her defence and that of the 
Middle East in general is equally vital to 
the other democratic nations. 

2. The defence of Egypt and of the other 
countries in the Middle East against aggres¬ 
sion from without can only be secured by 
the co-operation of all the interested Powers. 

3. The defence of Egypt can only be 
assured through the effective defence of the 
Middle East area and the co-ordination of 
this defence with that of adjacent areas. 

4. It therefore seems desirable to establish 
an Allied Middle East Command in which 
countries able and willing to contribute to 
the defence of the area should participate. 
The United Kingdom, the United States, 
France and Turkey are prepared to par¬ 
ticipate with the other interested countries 
in establishing such a command. Australia, 
New Zealand and the Union of South Af rica 
have moreover indicated their interest in the 
defence of the area and have agreed in 
principle to participate in the Command. 

5. Egypt is invited to participate as a 
founder member of the Allied Middle East 
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Command on a basis of equality and part¬ 
nership with the other founder members. 

6. If Egypt is prepared to co-operate fully 
in the Allied Command Organisation in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
attached Annex, His Majesty's Government 
for their part would be willing to agree to 
the supersession of the 1936 Treaty and 
would also be willing to agree to withdraw 
from Egypt such British forces as are not 
allocated to the Allied Middle East Com¬ 
mand by agreement between the Egyptian 
Government and the Governments of the 
other countries participating as founder 
members in the Allied Middle East Com¬ 
mand Organisation. 

7. As regards the armed forces to be 
placed at the disposal of the Allied Middle 
East Command and the provision to that 
Command of the necessary strategic defence 
facilities such as military and air bases, 
communications, ports, &c., Egypt will be 
expected to make her contribution on the 
same footing as the other participating 
Powers. 

8. In keeping with the spirit of these 

arrangements Egypt would be invited to 
accept a position of high authority 
and responsibility within " the Allied 
Middle East Command and to designate 
Egyptian officers for integration in" the 
Allied Middle East Command Headquarters 
staff. * ’J ’ "• ^ 

9. Facilities to train and equip her forces 
will be given Egypt by those participating 
members of the Allied Command ip. a 
position to give them. 

10. The detailed organisation of the 
Allied Middle East Defence Organisation 
and its exact relationship with the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation have yet to 
be worked out in consultation between all 
the Powers concerned. For this purpose it 
is proposed that all founding members of 
the Allied Middle East Command should 
send military representatives to a meeting 
to be held in the near future with the object 
of preparing detailed proposals for sub¬ 
mission to the Governments concerned. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 34 

. 1- In common with the other participat¬ 
ing Powers who are making similar con¬ 
tributions to the defence of the area, 

(a) Egypt will agree to furnish to the 
proposed Allied Middle East Com¬ 
mand Organisation such strategic 
defence and other facilities on her 
soil as are indispensable for the 


organisation in peace-time of the 
defence of the Middle East, and 

(b) she will undertake to grant the forces 
of the Allied Middle East Command 
all the necessary facilities and assist¬ 
ance in the event of war, the 
imminent menace of war, or appre¬ 
hended international emergency— 
including the use of Egyptian ports, 
airfields and means of communica¬ 
tion. 

2. It would also be hoped that Egypt 
would agree to the Allied Supreme Com¬ 
mander's Headquarters being located in her 
territory. 

3. In keeping with the spirit of these 
arrangements it would be understood— 

(a) that the present British base in Egypt 

would be formally handed over to 
Egypt on the understanding that it 
would simultaneously become an 
Allied base within the Allied Middle 
East Command with full Egyptian 
participation in the running of this 
base in peace and war; 

(b) that the strength of the Allied 
forces of the participating nations 
to be stationed in Egypt in peace¬ 
time would be determined between 
the participating nations, including 
Egypt, from time to time as progress 
is made in building up the forces of 
the Allied Middle East Command. 

4. It would also be understood that an 
Air Defence Organisation, including both 
Egyptian and Allied Forces, would be set up 
under the command of an officer with joint 
responsibility to the Egyptian Government 
and to the Allied Middle East Command for 
the protection of Egypt and the Allied base. 


Enclosure 2 in No. 34 
Sudan Proposals 

1. His Majesty's Government do not 
agree that the defence of the Middle East 
and the Sudan question are in any way 
connected. Nevertheless, they have given 
careful consideration to the possibility of 
meeting the views of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment on the Sudan and are now prepared 
to make the suggestions which follow: 

2. His Majesty's Government would be 
glad if the Egyptian Government would 
give most careful consideration to the sug¬ 
gestions, with a view to discussing them 
fully with His Majesty's Government in 
order that the two Governments may exa¬ 
mine together their detailed application. 
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3. It is pointed out that not only do these 
suggestions represent great care on the part 
of His Majesty’s Government to under¬ 
stand and meet the Egyptian point of view, 
but also they appear to be the only way to 
provide adequate safeguards for Egyptian 
interests in the Sudan. 

4. The proposals are: — 

(a) An international commission to re¬ 

side in the Sudan, watching over the 
constitutional development of the 
country and tendering advice to the 
Co-domini. 

( b) A joint Anglo-Egyptian statement of 
common principles with regard to 
the Sudan. 

ic) An international guarantee of the 
Nile Waters Agreements. 

(d) The establishment of a Nile Waters 

development authority to develop 
the Nile, possibly with assistance 
from the International Bank. 

(e) An agreed date to be fixed for the 

attainment of self-government by the 
Sudanese as a first step on the way 
to the choice by the Sudanese of their 
final status. 


Annex I to Enclosure 2 in No. 34 

Statement of Principles 

1. In view of the dependence of both 
Egypt and the Sudan on the waters of the 
Nile and in order to ensure the fullest co¬ 
operation in expanding the supplies avail¬ 
able and in sharing them, it is essential that 
the friendliest relations should link the two 
peoples. 

2. It is the common aim of Egypt and 
Great Britain to enable the people of the 
Sudan to attain full self-government as soon 
as practicable and thereafter choose freely 
for themselves their form of government and 
the relationship with Egypt that will best 
meet their needs as they then exist. 


3. In view of the wide differences of 
culture, race, religion and political develop¬ 
ment existing among the Sudanese, the pro¬ 
cess of attaining full self-government re¬ 
quires the co-operation of Egypt and the 
United Kingdom with the Sudanese. 

4. The two Governments therefore pro¬ 
pose to set up an International Commission, 
to reside in the Sudan, in order to watch 
over the constitutional development of the 
country and to tender advice to the Co- 
domini. 


Annex II to Enclosure 2 in No. 34 

1. The International Commission would 
have no right to interfere in the day to day 
administration of the Sudan. The exact 
composition of the commission would be 
for negotiation, but might consist of both 
Co-domini and, if they would agree, the 
United States Government. Sudanese 
agreement would have to be obtained in due 
course to the setting up of such a com¬ 
mission, and Sudansese participation would 
not be excluded. 

2. As regards fixing a date for self- 
government, it is suggested that a date 
might be agreed upon on the basis of the 
report of the Constitutional Commission 
now at work in the Sudan. 

3. It is true that the Ashigga party have 
refused to take part in the work of the 
Constitutional Commission. In spite of their 
non-participation, however, the report of the 
Constitutional Commission may be taken 
to be broadly representative of political 
thought in the Sudan. Nevertheless, in the 
normal course of development, there will be 
a period between the attainment of self- 
government and the determination of the 
Sudan's final status and relationship with 
Egypt, during which all political factions 
would have an opportunity to influence the 
future of the Sudan by normal democratic 
means. 


JE 11910/109 No. 35 

EGYPT AND THE MIDDLE EAST DEFENCE SYSTEM 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. 


(No. 744) Alexandria, 

(Telegraphic) 15th October, 1951. 

Cairo telegram No. 113. 

Following is translation of Note from 
Minister for Foreign Affairs delivered to me 
at 7-15 this evening. : — 

“ This reference to our interview of 
Saturday 13th October, and to the pro- 


(Received 15th October) 

posals which you communicated to me on 
that date, I have the honour to inform you 
that the Royal Egyptian Government has 
instructed me to communicate to your 
Excellency: 

1. That it cannot consider the said pro¬ 
posals, or any other proposals re¬ 
lating to the differences existing 


■ 


between Egypt and the United 
Kingdom, as long as there are 
British forces of occupation in Egypt 
and the Sudan. 

2. That the proposals mentioned above 
differ hardly at all in substance from 
the proposals which the Government 
of the United Kingdom has already 
presented to the Royal Egyptian 
Government on 11th April, and 
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8th June, 1951, and which the 
Royal Egyptian Government has re¬ 
jected in their entirety and in detail.” 

3. My three colleagues ask that the above 
should be communicated by the British 
Embassies in Washington, Ankara, and 
Paris, to the United States, Turkish, and 
French Governments, as soon as possible. 
They will also be reporting themselves. 


JE 1051/365 No. 36 

EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE EGYPTIAN GOVERNMENTS 
ABROGATION OF THE 1936 TREATY AND 1899 CONDOMINIUM 
AGREEMENT 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received 21th October) 


(No. 347. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, 16/// October, 1951. 

I have the honour to submit the following 
review of events leading up to the presenta¬ 
tion to the Egyptian Parliament on 8th 
October of decrees embodying draft legisla¬ 
tion to abrogate the 1936 Treaty and 1899 
Condominium Agreement for the Sudan— 
as reported in my telegrams Nos. 665 
and 666. 

2. Since the early summer Egyptian 
Ministers and the Egyptian press had 
followed with steadily increasing insistence 
the line that negotiations for the revision of 
the treaty of 1936 were useless since His 
Majesty's Government had nothing more 
attractive to offer Egypt than the “ Sidky- 
Bevin ” proposals of 1946; that our purpose 
was merely to drag out the conversations 
while we pushed ahead with our plans for 
such constitutional changes in the Sudan as 
would make union with Egypt impossible; 
and that the only way in which Egypt's 
“ national aspirations ’ of evacuation and 
unity would ever be achieved was by bold, 
decisive, independent action on Egypt's part. 
Such assertions, as I have said in my 
despatch No. 244 of 6th July, and as my 
United States colleague and I said in the 
appreciation forwarded under cover of my 
despatch No. 297 of 28th August, have an 
immediate appeal to the Egyptian public, 
and they have been repeated so constantly 
and stridently that they have become a kind 
of patriotic creed to which everyone, no 
matter what misgivings he might have 
about the wisdom of abrogation or the 
methods of the Wafd, has had to pay lip- 
service. Hence, although in August and 
September a number of personalities in 
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opposition to the Wafd Party, for example 
Hafez Afifi Pasha and Khashaba Pasha, 
made statements criticising the Wafd's 
policy, all subscribed to the view that the 
treaty was dead. There is no doubt that a 
great many Egyptians, while sincerely con¬ 
vinced that Egypt had a right to demand 
evacuation and unity, would have preferred 
to see those aims achieved by agreement 
with us. Their influence, however, had 
little or no chance to assert itself against the 
demagogic tactics of the Wafd Government, 
who have shown themselves determined not 
to give up the leading role in the patriotic 
drama they have written for themselves and 
in which they have persuaded so many of 
the Egyptians to believe. 

3. f cannot believe that, if the Wafd 
Government had honestly desired to give 
our proposals for treaty revision fair and 
sober consideration, they could not have 
guided and educated public opinion and en¬ 
couraged the voices of reason—always 
rather timid ones in Egypt—to make them¬ 
selves heard. In fact, there has been no such 
attempt: the lead given to the press has 
been constantly in the direction of an un¬ 
compromising demand for evacuation and 
unity and blind rejection of all arguments 
for joint defence. The statements of the 
Foreign Minister after the Government's 
refusal of the invitation to the Nairobi Con¬ 
ference were typical. There has been, per¬ 
haps, as much lack of courage and true 
comprehension of the importance of the 
matter, as lack of goodwill on the part of 
the Egyptian Ministers; and the temptation 
to try to cover up their all-too-obvious sins 
of corruption and misgovernment by some 
dramatic performance satisfying—although 
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only temporarily—the emotions of the mob 
has always been difficult for them to resist. 
These factors, I believe, explain the differ¬ 
ence between the Government's public con¬ 
duct of their relations with us and their 
private professions of a desire to reach 
agreement. 

4. At the end of September I still had 
the strong impression that the Egyptian 
Government as a whole would give fair con¬ 
sideration to our new proposals and would 
not precipitate matters by prior abrogation 
of tne treaty. When he dined with me 
privately on 27th September the Egyptian 
Foreign Minister, about whose attitude in 
this respect there were some doubts, pointed 
out to me that no actual date had been given 
for the Government's proposed action 
before Parliament; he therefore gave me 
to understand that if the proposals were 
such as to give some hope of being a satis¬ 
factory basis for negotiation, there would 
not be any difficulty in Government action 
for the present being restricted to a state¬ 
ment to the effect that they had received the 
proposals, which merited careful considera¬ 
tion, and that they would inform the 
Chamber on its reopening in November of 
their decision whether or not the proposals 
formed a basis for satisfactory negotiation. 

5. In the first few days of October, how¬ 
ever, the attitude of the press became more 
unfriendly to our intended proposals 
(various versions of which had already 
appeared in the form, no doubt, of intelli¬ 
gent conjecture), and it was suggested that 
the general attitude of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment would be a refusal to exchange British 
for Allied occupation, or to yield an inch 
in its determination to have immediate 
evacuation, and a statement that Egypt 
could only consider the proposals and the 
abandonment of her neutrality in favour 
of the Western Powers after her two 
demands, for immediate evacuation and the 
unity of the Nile Valley, had actually been 
fulfilled. At the same time, the effect of the 
evacuation of the British oil personnel from 
Abadan became noticeable in the press, 
which suggested that Egypt must draw a 
lesson from Iran's firm stand since it had 
been proved that the British could not stand 
up to force. At the same time also, the 
Foreign Minister, who was presiding at a 
meeting of the Arab League Political Com¬ 
mittee, is believed to have stirred up feeling 
against us and the secretary-general of the 
committee, no doubt on Egyptian initiative, 
circulated a paper about the coming storm 
in Anglo-Egyptian relations which leaked 


into the Egyptian press. A translation of 
this document is attached as Annex I to 
this despatch. 

6. Concurrently with my talk with the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs on 27th 
September a “ holding operation" was 
carried out by my United States colleague, 
who spoke to him in very straight terms on 
27th or 28th September pointing out the 
stupidity of any action on the Egyptian side 
to prejudice the situation on the eve of the 
presentation of our proposals. The Foreign 
Minister at the time told him that he would 
guarantee that for ten days no such action 
would be taken. 

7. My United States colleague also had 
an audience of King Farouk on 30th 
September and spoke on the same lines. 
The King told him in reply that he could do 
nothing to prevent the abrogation of the 
treaty unless our new proposals were forth¬ 
coming in time and contained sufficiently 
favourable features to satisfy him that they 
were a proper basis for negotiation. If these 
conditions were fulfilled, he could deal with 
the Government. 

8. On 4th October the American Am¬ 
bassador asked Hassan Youssef Pasha, the 
Acting Chief of the Royal Cabinet, to 
dinner. Hassan Youssef Pasha had that 
same morning called on His Majesty’s 
Minister and had been told that it would be 
disastrous if the Egyptian Government were 
to indulge in unilateral abrogation before 
we came forward with our new proposals 
and that to do so would be the best way 
of sabotaging them altogether. He had 
appeared disconcerted at this, saying that he 
had understood that what mattered was not 
the actual declaration of abrogation but the 
avoidance of incidents and an aggravation 
of the situation afterwards, and had added 
that now it was really too late, since with 
the example of the events in Persia before 
them it was very difficult for the country to 
accept anything less from the Government 
than formal abrogation. That evening at 
dinner at the United States Embassy, he told 
Mr. Caffery (see my telegram No. 650) that 
the Political Committee of the Egyptian 
Cabinet had prepared a statement by the 
Prime Minister announcing the forthcoming 
abrogation of the treaty in November, which 
they suggested should be made before 
Parliament on 8th October. Hassan 
Youssef Pasha added that he was to be given 
papers on this subject on 5th October for 
submission to, and approval by, King 
Farouk. In response to representations 
from Mr. Caffery. however, he undertook to 
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do his best to hold up these papers for a few 
days but could give no firm undertaking that 
he would be successful in doing so. 

9. On Saturday, 6th October, my French 
colleague had an audience of King Farouk 
at which he urged the need for restraint and 
said that Egypt now had the choice between 
joining the free nations of the world or 
taking a fictitious refuge in indefensible 
neutrality and that on a matter of this im¬ 
portance the head of the State should, and 
could, guide the Government and country. 
The King told him that he could not restrain 
the Government “ much longer ” (which 
suggests that he did not at that moment sus¬ 
pect that action was so imminent), and that 
he could not come out in opposition to their 
efforts to attain the national aspirations. 
On the same day two events took place 
which much shook Nahas Pasha and gave 
him reason to fear that the King was con¬ 
templating an early change of Government. 
On the one hand, the newspapers announced 
the resignation of Kerim Tabet Pasha, the 
King's Press Counsellor, who was at present 
on leave in Europe but had been regarded 
by the Wafd as their principal representative 
at Court. On the other, the newspaper 
Akhbar El Yom revealed the King's views 
(which had been expressed to Nahas Pasha 
and to Hassan Youssef Pasha alone) that he 
wished the draft Anti-Corruption Law, 
upon which much public interest had been 
centred, to have a retroactive effect, which 
might thus result in exposure of various 
financial activities by members of the 
present Government, by Mme. Nahas Pasha 
and members of her family. Nahas Pasha 
thereupon summoned Hassan Youssef to his 
hotel and a stormy scene followed, during 
which Hassan Youssef is said to have 
boasted that he had been responsible for the 
leakage and that it was in the country's 
interest that these things should be known. 
Faced with these two signs of waning 
favour, Nahas Pasha evidently decided to 
take immediate action to solidify his 
position by attacking the British and it must 
be assumed that the action on Monday was 
decided upon during the Cabinet meeting 
on Sunday, 7th October. 

10. On 6th October also, at noon, acting 
on the instructions in your telegram No. 955 
and knowing that the first discussions at 
Ankara had been successful (Ankara tele¬ 
gram No. 404), I addressed a letter to the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs telling him that 
His Majesty's Government confidently 
hoped to be able to make a communication 
to the Egyptian Government by 10th 
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October. Although it reached the Foreign 
Minister at noon, this letter was not shown 
to the Prime Minister before the evening 
and the Foreign Minister, who told the press 
that the letter contained an indication of the 
date on which our proposals would be 
made, said that he could not tell them what 
date it was “ since he had not himself seen 
the message." 

11. As reported in my telegram No. 671, 
I have been informed that (he King was 
confronted with an ultimatum from his 
Government on the morning of 8th October. 
How far he had foreknowledge of their 
intended action it is difficult to tell, nor do 
we know whether by that time he had been 
informed of my urgent request, made to 
Hassan Youssef Pasha that morning, to be 
received by him privately to show His 
Majesty our new proposals. At 6 p.m. on 
the previous day (7th October) Elias 
Andraos Pasha, who is a close confident of 
the King, was told by His Majesty's Minister 
that I expected to ask to be received urgently 
by His Majesty the following day, and it is 
not impossible that he passed this on to the 
King. He, himself, then said that although 
he could not be sure of this he thought, on 
the whole, no drastic action would be taken 
by the Egyptian Government at the meeting 
of the Chamber at Cairo on the following 
day. He had been given an assurance to 
this effect by the Minister of the Interior 
that morning and a message which would 
have reached him, had drastic action been 
decided upon, did not come. On the whole. 

• therefore, I am inclined to think that the 
King did not know before the morning of 
8th October what was about to occur, in 
spite of the fact that the Arabic press on 
Sunday, 7th October, had made many refer¬ 
ences to the plan to abrogate the treaty 
which, it said, would not be changed by the 
fact that the date of the arrival of the British 
proposals had now been fixed in my letter 
to the Foreign Minister. (A fact, however, 
which so far seems difficult to reconcile with 
Andraos Pasha's remarks, is that the decrees 
as read out in Nahas Pasha's speech were 
dated 7th October.) 

12. On receipt, on 7th October, of your 
telegram No. 974 giving me instructions 
about the Sudan, and of Ankara telegram 
No. 406 to the Foreign Office at 8 p.m. the 
same evening, I was at last in a position to 
approach the King on the subject of our new 
proposals. I thereupon telephoned at once to 
Hassan Youssef Pasha, who had assured me 
several days before that within a few hours 
of receipt of such a message he would 
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arrange a meeting with the King. He was, 
however, not to be found on the telephone 
and he took no action on the message which 
I left at his house. In spite also of several 
telephone calls early in the morning of 
Monday, the 8th, it was not until 5-15 p.m. 
that I was told that the King would receive 
me and that he wished to do so not on the 
8th but at an official audience on 9th Octo¬ 
ber at noon. Nahas Pasha’s declaration to 
Parliament was read between 6 p.m. and 
7-30 p.m. on the evening of 8th October. 

13. I would, therefore, summarise as 
follows the deciding factors which made the 
Egyptian Government take their action. 
First of ail, the Government's dispute with 
the King, in the course of which Hassan 
Youssef Pasha had probably pressed the 
King’s case too strongly and made them 
suspect that the King was anxious to pick 
a quarrel with them. Secondly, the know¬ 
ledge that our proposals would be made on 
10th October. Faced with this situation, 
the Government therefore decided to force 
the King’s hand and told him on the morn¬ 
ing of 8th October that if he did not sign the 
draft decrees they would resign and state 
publicly that the reason for their resignation 
was that they could not obtain His Majesty’s 
support in abrogating the treaty and taking 
action to realise Egypt’s national aspirations. 
It is tempting to speculate what the course 
of events would have been if we had been in 
a position to make our proposals twenty- 
four hours earlier in light of the fact that 
Salah-el-Din had undertaken to the Ameri¬ 
can Ambassador that for ten days, i.e., up * 
to 7th October, the Government would take 
no hasty action. On the whole, I am 
inclined to the view that the outcome would 
not have been very different. The King 
would have been faced with the same situa¬ 
tion a few hours earlier, and although it 
may be argued that he should then have 
insisted on the Egyptian Government post¬ 
poning action, it is more probable that he 
would have found reasons to avoid seeing 
me during the hours that still remained. 
Though I have no firm evidence of this, I 
think it quite possible that he was informed 
either just before or at the time that the 
decrees were submitted to him, that I was 
ready to come to him with the proposals. 

In the circumstances, he probably felt that 
it would be impossible for him to have seen 
me until after the Egyptian Government had 
made its statement. 

14. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Representatives in Wash¬ 
ington, Amman, Jedda, Beirut, Damascus 


and Bagdad, to the Governor-General of 
the Sudan, and to the Acting Head of the 
British Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


Enclosure in No. 36 
Annex I 

A l A hr am: 4th October, 1951 

A rah League wants of dangers of Egyptian 
situation and asks for mutual support in 
the East during the anticipated storm 
between Egypt and Great Britain. Insist¬ 
ence on the Treaty to justify Permanent 
Occupation does not make for good 
relations. 

(Alexandria: Al Ahram’s Special Corres¬ 
pondent) 

The Arab League Council decided yester¬ 
day evening to postpone consideration of 
the General Secretariat’s report until the 
meeting which will be held next Wednesday. 
This report covers twenty-four foolscap 
pages. The report begins by speaking of 
the various political problems and details of 
the work of the league in connexion with 
them during its last two sessions, but the 
most important part of this is the discussion 
of the Egyptian case in which the following 
passage appears: — 

“ The situation has remained tense in 
regard to the Egyptian case. Egypt has 
stood firm in the face of the many 
manoeuvres and attempts to bring pres¬ 
sure upon her to accept the status quo in 
her territory. Great Britain has con¬ 
tinued to accuse Egypt in various quarters 
of ignoring the demands of world peace 
in pursuit of her national demands. 

“ None of this has shaken the resolution 
of Egyptians or done anything to weaken 
the full support for Egypt in the whole 
Orient; for established facts cannot be 
ignored by artificial claims described as 
basic truths. The defence of, and the 
establishment of peace in, the Middle East 
is first and foremost the concern of the 
Middle East. The first and last word on 
this subject belongs to the peoples of the 
Middle East: their interests and rights 
are the essence of all claims, and the 
occupation by the British of part of this 
territory against the wishes of its inhabi¬ 
tants, against the will of the Arabs as a 
whole, and in contradiction with the prin¬ 
ciples of the United Nations Charter, does 
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not conduce to stability and security in 
the Middle East. 

There can be no doubt that any 
defence of this area and any act which is 
not based on the freely expressed will of 
its inhabitants is bound to end in failure. 
A satisfied Egypt would be eager to de¬ 
fend herself, her principles and her 
covenants. Behind her would stand the 
Arab States and Islamic opinion. This 
would be a more powerful and more 
effective defence of world interests and 
peace than a body of British military 
forces stationed in the Suez Canal Zone, 
materially and spiritually cut off from the 
co-operation of those around them. The 
interests of Britain on remaining in the 
Suez Canal Zone during peace-time is not 
in the interests of the world as Britain 
claims because the presence of these 
foreign military forces is in itself inaccept- 
able and is the cause of an immense moral 
vacuum in the Middle East. Also, by 
causing dissension, it prevents the effec¬ 
tive appearance and development of 
Egypt’s enormous strength in material 
and man-power resources. 

“ The split between Egypt and Britain 
is getting wider and with it is increasing 
sympathy for Egypt and readiness to 
share her pains in Arab and Eastern 
countries. Britain will profit nothing 
from adherence to military theories of 
doubtful value for the Suez Canal no 
longer has the strategic significance it 
had; its importance remains only in the 
minds of certain people whose thinking is 


the slave of habit. This was put to the 
test in the last war and even in the first 
war before then. Clinging to the 1936 
Treaty in order to justify permanent 
occupation and talking of the sanctity of 
treaties in order to perpetuate a promise 
which is hateful to the Egyptian people 
is not conducive to good relations between 
States. A treaty of alliance is intended 
to organise relations between friendly 
States sharing common interests. The 
1936 Treaty has become the occasion of 
constant dispute and friction between two 
States which intended by it to create an 
instrument for co-operation and alliance. 
It is therefore illogical to insist on its 
maintenance. It has outlived its purpose 
and has become a dead and spiritless 
instrument. The first and most effective 
step for an improvement of relations 
between the two parties would be to get 
rid of it. The General Secretariat sug¬ 
gests that it is its duty to warn the Arab 
States of the seriousness of the danger 
presented by the Egyptian question and 
hopes that Arab co-operation and mutual 
assistance in the East will be firm and 
strong during the coming storm. The 
States of the Arab League have repeatedly 
given their unanimous support to the 
Egyptian demands since the league was 
established and they have made clear their 
desire for the solution of this grave 
problem on the solution of which depend 
so many other matters including stability 
and security in this area." 


JE 10110/35 No. 37 

CANAL ZONE SITUATION 
Mr. Morrison to Sir O. Franks ( Washington ) 


(No. 5133) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 16th October, 1951. 

Following on the Egyptian abrogation of 
the 1936 Treaty and the Condominium 
Agreement certain incidents have taken 
place in the Canal Zone of which the fol¬ 
lowing are examples: — 

(a) Civil Telephone Exchange and Egyp¬ 

tian State Railways have been closed 
to British military. 

(b) Contractor labour has walked out of 

Abu Sueir. 
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(c) A schoolchildren's lorry was stoned 
and a British officer stabbed in 
Ismalia and 

id) A water pipe at Abu Sultaen was 
damaged and a high level tank 
drained. 

2. As a result of these incidents it has 
been decided: — 

(a) to despatch immediately to the Canal 
Zone by air the 16th Parachute 
Brigade from Cyprus to be followed 
by the 2nd Infantry Brigade also 
from Cyprus and 
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( b) to authorise the Commanders-in- 
Chief, Middle East, to put into effect 
at their discretion the following 
measures to counter blockade 
measures by the Egyptians: 

(i) An emergency labour scheme. 

(ii) Removal by force if necessary 
of any blocks on roads, &c., 
which the Egyptians may erect 
within the Canal Zone. 

(iii) Canal Zone to be declared pro-- 
hibited area for flying other 
than for aircraft which have 
obtained prior permission or 
have otherwise been cleared 
through the Air Transport 
Clearance Command Canal 


Zone (study is being made of 
the international aspect of this 
if any), and 

(iv) Obstruction of movements into 
and out of the Canal Zone. 

3. Please inform State Department im¬ 
mediately of these decisions, emphasising 
that we are fully conscious of the necessity 
of refraining from any action which could 
be represented as provocation and that 
these measures have been rendered neces¬ 
sary in order to safeguard our position in 
the Canal Zone in the face of the incidents 
referred to above. 

4. The United States Embassy have been 
informed. Chiefs-of-Staff are informing 
Air Marshal Elliot. 


JE 10110/88 No. 38 

SITUATION IN EGYPT 


Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. 

(No. 366. Confidential) Cairo, 

Sir, 26th October, 1951. 

I have the honour to enclose a copy(') of a 
despatch of considerable interest addressed 
to me by the Acting Consul-General in 
Alexandria (No. 7 of 12th October, 1951), 
on the subject of the disturbances in 
that city during the week following the 
announcement by Nahas Pasha of the 
Egyptian Government's intention to abro¬ 
gate the 1936 treaty. I understand that 
Mr. Kemp took considerable pains to collect 
and sift the information on which his 
despatch is based, and his conclusions are, 
therefore, very worthy of your attention. 

2. It has not been possible to compile for 
Cairo such a careful account of the dis¬ 
turbances, but we have a wealth of evidence 
pointing to approximately the same con¬ 
clusions. The demonstrations were on a 
small scale and the public has shown much 
less enthusiasm than could have been 
expected on an occasion when, at least from 
one point of view, Egypt had boldly 
challenged Great Britain and deliberately 
affronted the United States, France and 
Turkey. The course of events during the 
past week— i.e., since the purported abro¬ 
gation took final legal form—has been even 
more surprising: so much so that one is 
tempted to suspect that some violent 
delayed reaction from the extremists and 


(Received 5th November) 

terrorists is on the way. It was to be feared 
that the action taken by His Majesty's 
forces in Ismailia on 16th October, ialselv 
and provocatively reported as it was in the 
vernacular press, would be followed by 
violent explosions of public feeling in 
Cairo and Alexandria. There was some 
rowdyism in Alexandria on the 17th. In 
Cairo large crowds collected to greet Nahas 
Pasha, who was arriving by train from 
Alexandria, and during the day a succession 
of orderly bodies of demonstrators straggled 
towards his house in Garden City. 23rd 
October, which was declared a day of 
mourning for the “ martyrs ” (i.e., the 
looters) killed in Ismailia the previous 
Tuesday, saw some large demonstrations in 
Cairo with some minor acts of hooliganism, 
and one man is reported to have been killed 
by police fire in Alexandria; but there has 
not been since 17th October any threat to 
public security in Cairo or Alexandria with 
which the police were not able to deal. 

3. Of one thing there is no room for 
doubt: the police have had instructions to 
suppress any disorderly demonstrations and 
have so far shown themselves determined 
to carry them out, although the methods 
they have adopted to do so have not always 
been very skilful. Large numbers of riot 
squads have been posted at strategic points 
in both Cairo and Alexandria, and in 
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particular this embassy has been completely 
cordoned off from all demonstrations during 
the whole period. When hooligans started 
trouble in Alexandria on 17th October, the 
police laid about them with vigour and 
quickly restored the peace. Credit is also 
due to the Government for its constant 
iteration—for whatever motives—of the 
theme that disorders are against the interests 
of Egypt and will not be tolerated. Most 
newspapers—excepting some of the ex¬ 
tremist ones which have talked of “ pouring 
cold water on a sacred fire "—have taken 
up the cry, and Al Misri has been publishing 
in the form of a front-page “ box ” a daily 
text on the theme that “ attacking foreign 
civilians and breaking shop windows is not 
the way to victory in the National Struggle.” 
Pronouncements on the same lines have 
been made by the body of (most) newspaper 
editors, the Rector of El Azhar, and— 
strangest of all—the Ikhwan el Muslimin. 
There can be no doubt that in some measure 
this is due to our note of 11th October, 1951, 
and to the Secretary of State's plain warning 
that if the Egyptian Government cannot 
keep order, we will do it for them. Coupled 
with our vigorous action in the Canal Zone, 
it has made a deep impression here, and the 
press is full of accusations that we are 
eagerly awaiting (and provoking) disorders 
in order to justify intervention. 

4. As the Government and the press 
are at the same time publishing wildly 
tendentious accounts of the “ aggressions " 
being committed daily by His Majesty's 
forces in the Canal Zone, and voicing the 
feelings of a nation suffering agonies for the 
sake of right and liberty; as they are osten¬ 
sibly patronising organisations to recruit, 
train and arm “ free corps ” of Egyptian 
youths; and are asking for calm and order 
only in furtherance of the Government's 
alleged plan of action, one might build up a 
picture of people seething with well-disci¬ 
plined indignation and impatiently waiting 
the word that the hour of struggle has 
struck. The reality is quite different. What 
was intended to be a tremendous explosion 
of national sentiment has gone off at half- 
cock. In comparison with the mood of 
1947 or of the Palestine War period of 1948, 
public response has been sluggish, even 
apathetic. There is an air of artificiality 
about it all. The students, who have in the 
past been so responsive to the urge to go out 
into the streets, seem in the main to be more 
inclined to stay in their classes. There is 
not much appetite for the “ struggle ” which 
the newspapers are proclaiming, and 
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certainly a majority of the population are 
content to be spectators of what is almost 
universally acknowledged with Egyptian 
cynicism to be a political manoeuvre to keep 
the Wafd in office and to sidetrack the 
domestic issues through which their stock 
has fallen so low. 

5. You will observe from this that the 
situation is not wholly discouraging and 
holds out possibilities which might, with 
careful handling, be turned to our advan¬ 
tage. The anti-Wafdist elements who had 
to bow (or thought they had to bow) 
to the storm when the abrogation legislation 
was introduced are raising their heads 
again. They declared their support, pro¬ 
vided the Government knew where it was 
going, had made the necessary plans to 
carry through its policy, and was not merely 
adopting yet another expedient. They are 
now reminding the Government of their 
provisos and pointing out that, by contrast. 
General Erskine had a plan ready. Akhbar 
el Yom of 20th October carried an editorial 
under the head-line: “The people were 
prepared. The Government were not." 
The extremist papers themselves give some 
indication of how widespread scepticism 
about the “ struggle " is by the fact that they 
find it necessary to print shrill articles 
denouncing “ defeatists ” and “ Fifth 
Columnists." The Saadist ex-chairman of 
the Chamber of Deputies is saying that 
there can be no question of forming an 
all-party administration to share responsi¬ 
bility : the burden must fall squarely on the 
shoulders which have assumed it. 

6. This is a situation in which we have 
much to gain by a policy which embarrasses 
the Government without alienating the pub¬ 
lic at large. In so far as our firm measures 
embarrass Nahas Pasha by showing his mis- 
judgment, unpreparedness and impotence, 
they will serve only to bring his policies into 
discredit. On the whole, this has been the 
case up to date. But it is a tricky wicket 
to play. Much as the Egyptians despise 
each other, we must be careful not to ignore 
Egyptian national pride. If we pursue a 
policy which unnecessarily humiliates the 
Egyptian people then we shall ourselves be 
helping to manufacture the national 
solidarity the absence of which, as I have 
tried to show in this despatch, is an en¬ 
couraging aspect of the present situation. 

7. I am sending copies of this despatch 
(without the enclosure) to His Majesty’s 
Ambassadors in Paris, Washington, Ankara, 
Bagdad, Jedda, to His Majesty’s Ministers 
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in Beirut. Te! Aviv, Damascus and Amman, 
to the Governor-General in Khartoum, to 
General Sir Brian Robertson, to Lieut.- 
General Sir George Erskine, the Head of the 


British Middle East Office and to His 
Majesty's Consul-General in Alexandria. 

1 have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


JE 1051/364 No. 39 

ANGLO-EGYPT1AN RELATIONS 

Mr. Morrison to Sir R. Stevenson (Cairo) 


(No. 1249) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 2nd November, 1951. 

Your telegrams Nos. 838 and 865 a: 
Egypt. 

In addition to your telegrams under 
reference I have taken into account the 
Commanders-in-Chief telegrams Nos. 539, 
542 and 543/CCL, and the Chiefs of Staff 
have concurred in this telegram. 

2. Our long-term policy must be to reach 
agreement with an Egyptian Government 
which will enable us to keep in Egypt an 
operative base to serve the Middle East 
Command. The attainment of this objec¬ 
tive will be rendered infinitely more diffi¬ 
cult if a more or less permanent situation 
develops where the Canal Zone is sealed off 
and there is an actively hostile regime in 
Cairo. Since it seems unlikely that the 
present Government could ever retrace its 
steps so far as to be in a position to reach 
a reasonable settlement with us, we must 
work for a situation where a change of 
Government or at least changes in the 
Government can be brought about. We 
agree with you and the Commanders-in- 
Chief that the elements most likely to help 
us in this objective are the King and the 
armed forces. In achieving this, the timing 
of our moves is all-important. 

3. Meanwhile, we must not lose the 
initiative to the Egyptians. We must main¬ 
tain firmly the position of our forces 
in the Canal Zone and leave the Egyptians 
in no doubt of our determination to do so. 
I agree that measures to this end should be 
applied promptly and unhesitatingly. At 
the same time I do not consider that the 
moment is ripe for any sharp or sudden 
action which would go beyond this purpose. 
In the first place there is the danger that 


this might have exactly the contrary effect 
to what we desire and consolidate Egyptian 
opinion behind the Government. Secondly 
we must as far as possible carry the 
Americans with us in all we do although we 
must not allow our policy to be hamstrung 
as a result of representations by your 
United States colleague to the State Depart¬ 
ment. Also we must allow time for our 
efforts in the international field to bear 
fruit. 

4. In practice this means that we should 
avoid the imposition of economic sanctions 
or such actions as the complete shutting off 
of oil from Cairo, which might lead to wide¬ 
spread disturbances in the Delta towns and 
eventually to the reoccupation of the Delta. 
In pursuit of our long-term objective, how¬ 
ever, we should be prepared from time to 
time to take such measures as may 
cause the Egyptians to refrain from giving 
us further trouble by making them acutely 
aware of what we could do if we were so 
minded, and may discredit the Egyptian 
Government in the eyes of their people. We 
are urgently considering here whether and in 
what circumstances we might be able to 
take further sanctions, but in doing so we 
must bear in mind also the importance of 
our own economic interests in Egypt. 

5. I recognise that events may compel us 
to take drastic steps more quickly than we 
should otherwise wish. Furthermore it 
may be necessary at the right moment to 
give the impulse needed to push over the 
Egyptian Government by applying rigorous 
sanctions. Our policy therefore should be 
flexible and I shall be grateful for any 
suggestions which you or the Commanders- 
in-Chief may put forward from time to 
time. 
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JE 1051/360 No. 40 

THE EGYPTIAN ABROGATION OF THE 1936 TREATY 

Mr. Morrison to Sir R. Stevenson (Cairo) 


(No. 1252) Foreign Office, 

(Telegraphic) 2nd November, 1951. 

Your telegram No. 856. 

You should reply as follows: — 

1 have the honour to communicate to 
your Excellency the following reply from 
His Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom to your Note of 28th October: — 

Tne Anglo-Egyptian treaty of friendship 
and alliance of 1936 contains no provision 
for unilateral denunciation at any time. If 
the principle were accepted that one party 
to such a treaty were entitled to denounce 
that treaty unilaterally, no reliance could be 
placed on any international agreement, and 
the whole basis and structure of inter¬ 
national relations would cease to exist. The 
action of the Egyptian Government in 
repudiating this treaty is therefore illegal 
and without validity, and entirely contrary 
to the principles of the Charter of the 


United Nations, paragraph 3 of the pre¬ 
amble to which expressly states that one of 
the main purposes of the organisation is 
“ to establish conditions under which jus¬ 
tice and respect for the obligations arising 
from treaties and other sources of inter¬ 
national law can be maintained." 

His Majesty's Government are willing, as 
were their predecessors, to enter into 
negotiation at any time for a revision of the 
Treaty of 1936, under the procedure set 
forth in Articles 8 and 16 of that treatv. 
Meanwhile they regard the treaty, and the 
Condominium Agreements of 1899, as re¬ 
maining in force, and intend fully to main¬ 
tain their rights under those instruments. 
In addition, they hold the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment responsible for any breach of the 
peace and any damage to life or property 
that may result from their purported 
abrogation of those instruments. 


JE 10338/3G No. 41 

OBSERVATIONS ON CONTACTS BETWEEN THE EGYPTIAN AND 

SOVIET GOVERNMENTS 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Eden. (Received 15//? November) 


(No. 384. Secret) Cairo, 

Sir, 9th November, 1951. 

I have the honour to submit the following 
observations on the subject of contacts 
between the Egyptian and Soviet Govern¬ 
ments on which a Chancery letter (No. 
10310/8/51) was addressed to you on 
27th September. I have since had informa¬ 
tion from secret sources that there was, in 
fact, some substance in the press rumours 
to which reference was made and that, as 
long ago as last August, the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs himself broached the sub¬ 
ject of a treaty of friendship with Russia at 
a meeting with a member of the Soviet 
Legation. The possibility of a rapproche¬ 
ment between Egypt and the Eastern bloc 
is now one of the main topics of discussion 
in the Egyptian press and it may be useful 
to attempt an assessment of what is being 
said on this subject. 

2. Although the Government's official line 
has been that it will not consider either the 
four-Power proposals or any other proposals 


for the defence of the Middle East until after 
evacuation, much of the demand for im¬ 
mediate abrogation and rejection of our 
proposals has come from those opposed to 
collaboration under any circumstances with 
the West; those who are prepared to col¬ 
laborate with the Russian devil to drive out 
the Western devil; and, in rear of them, 
the fellow-travellers proper, speaking in 
Egypt through the Ansar es Salaam 
(Partisans of Peace). It was inevitable that 
the shouts of these groups should get more of 
a hearing when it became obvious that the 
word “ abrogation " had no magic power 
of itself to exorcise the occupiers. There 
was a further incentive when the United 
States attitude to our action in the Canal 
Zone became known; for, in the wave of 
over-confidence which followed the with¬ 
drawal from Abadan, it was believed that, 
even if we showed fight, the United States 
Government could be relied on to tie our 
hands behind our backs. 
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3. The Peace Movement, of course, 
welcomed abrogation and advocated a 
treaty with Russia; but their line was soon 
taken up in the pro-Wafd press. Al Misri 
published a declaration of support for the 
Government by the Egyptian Peace Com¬ 
mittee, and in A! Balagk there appeared 
propaganda photographs against “ Joint 
Defence " supplied by the Peace Movement. 
An editorial in Al Misri of 20th October 
said: — 

The only course open to us is to seek 
an ally who will be willing to endorse 
our policy and help us to realise our 
national aspirations." 

Egypt must 

“ face the Western bloc, which is 
mobilising its forces against Egypt, by 
joining the Eastern bloc.’’ 

The Peace Movement weekly, Al Kateb, 
of tne same date, said that work had already 
begun on the text of the treaty and that 
Kamel Bindari Pasha (the Communisant 
former Egyptian Ambassador in Moscow) 
had seen the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
and “ placed himself at the Government's 
disposal." 

4. A few days later the Soviet Minister 
in Cairo saw the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs. Considerable publicity was given 
to the interview and pictures published of 
the two of them shaking hands. The Rus¬ 
sian Minister told the press he had called 
to ask for Egyptian support for the candida¬ 
ture of a Russian judge for the International 
Court, but the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
said that they had also discussed the 
Egyptian case. Since then we have been 
treated to a flood of reports suggesting that 
the Egyptian Government's course is set due 
East. Al Misri (26th October) reported that 
Russia had made it clear that she would 
welcome the conclusion of a non-aggression 
pact with Egypt. There have been per¬ 
sistent reports that negotiations are in hand 
for the conclusion of a comprehensive trade 
agreement with Russia, under which Russia 
would take the place of Great Britain as 
the largest buyer of Egyptian cotton, supply¬ 
ing in return, either directly or through her 
satellites, petroleum products, machinery, 
sugar, timber, paper, cereals and arms. 
Finally, the Egyptian Peace Movement has 
been allowed to send a deleeafion to the 
Communist-soonsored World Peace Con¬ 
gress in Vienna in circumstances which give 
it almost semi-official status. Bindari Pasha, 
leader of the delegation, had a long talk 


with the Minister for Foreign Affairs im¬ 
mediately before he left and is reported to 
have been given authority to initiate un¬ 
official conversations with the Russians in 
Vienna, as well as being briefed on the best 
way of presenting the Egyptian case against 
Western imperialism to the Congress. 

5. The following is an attempt to assess 
what solid basis there is in all this pother, 
and of how it might develop (leaving out of 
consideration any counter-measures which 
might be taken): — 

(a) Most of the noise so far is probably 

designed to make our flesh creep; to 
appease the extremists; and to per¬ 
suade the Egyptian public that the 
“ secret plans " for the defeat of the 
Imperialists are going ahead. 

(b) The Egyptian Government will 
probably make fresh efforts—and 
may already have begun them—to 
extend trade relations with Russia 
and her satellites in order to lessen 
Egypt's dependence on Great Britain 
as a market for her cotton. (A cot- 
ton-wheat barter deal seems to 
have been on the point of conclusion 
early last summer when, for reasons 
which are obscure, Serag El Dine 
Pasha intervened to stop it and 
almost caused the resignation of the 
Minister of Supply.) 

(c) Serag El Dine Pasha's assurances to 

the United States Ambassador (our 
telegram No. 844 of 26th October) 
that there is no question of any nego¬ 
tiations with Russia are in them¬ 
selves worthless. His control of the 
press at the moment is extremely 
tight and the press campaign cannot 
have been undertaken without his 
connivance. It is unlikely that he has 
any present intention of doing more 
than use the pro-Communists, like 
the other extremist groups, to shape 
the situation to his advantage; but 
present indications are that, as he sees 
the danger of power slipping away 
from the Wafd grow bigger, he will 
become correspondingly less cautious 
in his dealings with extremists of all 
colours. 

id) The part played by the newspaper 
Al Misri is in line with the policy 
followed for two years by this 
influential pro-Government daily. 
Although its owners, the Abul Fath 
brothers, have frequently expressed in 
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private moderate and even friendly 
sentiments towards the West, their 
newspaper has played an important 
role at all vital points in ensuring that 
Egyptian policy took the extreme 
course, and it is at present the worst 
disseminator of atrocity propaganda 
about His Majesty’s Forces in the 
Canal Zone. 

(e) There is evidence that the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs had already made up 
his mind in August that a treaty with 
Russia would be necessary if Egypt 
broke with Great Britain. He is 
probably already working to that 
end, which would be entirely con¬ 
sistent with his character and present 
mood. His desire for “ national 
unity " has so far found expression 
in appealing more and more to the 
extremist elements, who have all 
(with the exception of the Moslem 
Brotherhood) advocated a “ pact with 
Russia." 

(/) Most of the present Ministry would be 
reluctant to follow him, but the same 
forces which have so far enabled him 
to take them along with him in his 
policy would again work in his 
favour. 

(g) The King would be intensely hostile. 
It has already been reported that he 
has conveyed to Salah El Dine his 
displeasure at the latter’s flirtations 
with the extremists but, of course, his 
ability to take action might again be 
limited. 


(h) There would be strong opposition 
within the Wafd and all other 
respectable parties to what would 
be regarded as selling out to com¬ 
munism. The same kind of oppo¬ 
sition, however, exists to the present 
policy and “ public opinion " (i.e., 
the press, with the threats and black¬ 
mail attendant upon it) is already 
being manoeuvred into a position in 
which it will once again be treachery 
to oppose publicly a policy so mani¬ 
festly against Egyptian interests. 
Also, “ peace " and “ neutrality " are 
slogans with genuine popular appeal. 

(i) The Egyptian Foreign Service is, in the 

main, pro-Western in outlook, par¬ 
ticularly those with experience in 
Iron Curtain countries, and would be 
reluctant instruments in forging a 
pro-Russian policy. 

(/) Whilst the Russians would hardly con¬ 
sider a serious attachment to such a 
political and strategical liability as 
Egypt, they might well think the 
potential embarrassment to our posi¬ 
tion here and throughout the East 
worth the waste of a few arms and 
some commercial concessions. 

6. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Representatives at 
Washington, Paris, Ankara. Moscow, 
Beirut, Bagdad, Jedda, Damascus. Amman 
and Tel Aviv and to the Head of the British 
Middle East Office. 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


JE 1153/11 No. 42 

APPRECIATION OF THE ECONOMIC SITUATION IN EGYPT 

The Minister ( Commercial ) to the Under-Secretary, C.R. and E. Department. Board 

of Trade; Communicated to the Foreign Office 


Cairo, 

Sir, I4tli November, 1951. 

You will no doubt by now have seen my 
despatch of 27th October (O.T.B. No. 319) 
and also the Monthly Economic Report for 
October (No. 41 dated 9th November); in 
these I mentioned some of the more striking 
economic aspects of the present situation. 
Your department will have had the advan¬ 
tage also of reading a number of letters 
from representatives here to their principals 
in England (which I have sent by bag); these 
will have given first-hand, though of course 


partial, views of the position. I am now 
attempting to give a more considered appre¬ 
ciation although—as you will doubtless 
realise—it is often difficult to see any 
general trend, and there appear to be only 
a number of different currents, often run¬ 
ning in opposite directions. 

Boycott of British goods is still not an 
official policy of the Government. The 
Minister of the Interior denied reports that 
it was when speaking recently to journalists 
from Al Ahram and Al Misri, and even 
went so far as to mention the importance of 
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the sterling balances and British trade 
generally for Egypt: the Under-Secretary 
in the Ministry of Commerce has said, when 
asked about tenders, that British offers, if 
their prices were lowest, would not be 
refused; the Under-Secretary in the Ministry 
of Public Health was reported in the press 
as saying that he would prevent the retail 
sale of British pharmaceutical products, if 
their producers for any reason refused to 
offer those goods, when the Government 
made calls for tenders. On the other hand, 
there is a great deal of unofficial effort in 
the other direction. This includes violent 
attacks in the more extreme sections of the 
press on “ British imperialist firms,” some¬ 
times generally, sometimes giving names; 
inflammatory statements by various trade 
associations, often inspired no doubt as 
much by the desire of some local manu¬ 
facturers to remove a foreign competitor 
as by nationalism; and outright intimidation 
of some professional groups and such indi¬ 
viduals as small shopkeepers or business 
men. (As an example of the two latter 
methods, you may be interested to see the 
enclosed copy of a letter to Messrs. British 
Schering (Limited) from their agents.) 

The general effect has been patchy. 
Retail sales generally, having been low be¬ 
fore the Egyptian abrogation of the 1936 
Treaty, have now fallen about another 
30 per cent.; much of this is due to the 
continuing shortage of money and to 
apprehension about the future. British 
food-stuffs and certain of Messrs. I.C.I.’s 
products (to mention only two examples) 
have, however, been experiencing a large 
boom; the main cause is no doubt the fear 
that either the Egyptian or the British 
authorities will, in fact, officially stop such 
supplies from entering the country. Many 
Egyptian firms who have invested their 
whole capital in stocks of British goods 
(there are textile wholesalers who have as 
much as £E.500.000 worth), will obviously 
be very strongly opposed to any attempt to 
prevent them from selling. In fact, although 
the general trend of all sales was in any case 
downward, it cannot be said at present that 
there is any national feeling against British 
goods; it is. nevertheless, too early to say 
how far intimidation of staff and consumers 
may go in producing what might amount to 
at least a partial boycott. It seems almost 
certain that while the political situation 
drifts along almost, though not quite, out 
of the control of the Government, those 
forces of intimidation must become 
stronger. 


The shipping situation is also rather 
obscure. Port Said and Suez seem to be 
almost entirely dead, as far as civilian traffic 
is concerned, on account of the practically 
complete withdrawal of labour. A day or 
two ago dock trouble spread in Alexandria, 
where labour refused to load cotton on to an 
English ship destined for Bombay. The 
authorities seem, temporarily at least, to 
have settled this matter, by explaining that 
they want to stop supplies going to the 
British forces but not to arrest normal 
trade—a course which could only damage 
Egypt. It remains to be seen how far this 
distinction can be preserved in the minds 
of the more extreme elements. 

In this connexion, it may be interesting 
to note that the Egyptian Government has 
already done itself a good deal of harm 
financially since the middle of October. In 
the budget for 1951-52 customs and excise 
receipts were estimated at approximately 
£E.107 million (1950-51, £E.87 million), or 
49 per cent, of the total Government 
revenue. In the months before abrogation, 
receipts from this source were already 
averaging about £E.3 million a month below 
what would be needed to achieve such a 
total, and there must have been a big drop 
since. The approximate percentage of 
goods entering and leaving Egypt by various 
ports is: — 

Port Said, 
Alexandria Suez 

Imports. 70 30 

Exports. 45 55 

(The main receipts from exports is, of 
course, the export tax on cotton.) 

As already mentioned. Port Said and Suez 
are idle, and only some of the shipping 
which would have gone there can have been 
diverted to Alexandria. It is perhaps not an 
over-estimate that there has been therefore 
a further fall of between 30-50 per cent, in 
customs revenues (or about 15-20 per cent, 
of the whole Government revenue). If this 
proves to be so, it will not be long before 
the Government will have to resort to some 
extraordinary measures to obtain finance; 
very probably a further large issue of 
Treasury bills (to be taken up by the 
National Bank and hence merely, in effect, 
adding paper notes to the circulation) will 
be the answer. 

A great deal of publicity has been given 
in the press to the need to encourage trade 
with the U.S.S.R. and various Eastern Euro¬ 
pean countries, and it seems clear that this 
aspect of the economic situation is now 
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under close study by the Government. It is 
as yet too early to say what the result of 
future moves in this direction will be; I do 
not of course know at all how far Egypt 
could, if she wished, transfer her present 
trade with the United Kingdom to those 
countries. It has, however, seemed fairly 
clear in the past year or two that the 
U.S.S.R., in its trade dealings with Egypt, 
was very interested in obtaining the full 
counter-value for its exports and was by 
no means letting Egypt have goods cheaply 
as a political gesture. 

I have made no comment in this despatch 
on the cotton situation. There have recently 
been large rises in prices on the market, but 
these are believed to be due to internal 
speculation and to have no basis in any real 
foreign demand. I shall report separately 
on this matter shortlv. 

On the whole, then, the immediate pros¬ 
pects for British trade are not by any means 
cheerful. I think, however, that some 
definite change in the political situation 
must come quite soon, and no one can say 
what direction this will take. It seems, 
therefore, unwise for British firms to base 
any long-term plans on the situation as I 
have described it. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
the African Department and the Economic 
Intelligence Department of the Foreign 
Office and to the Export Credits Guarantee 
Department. 

I have, &c. 

A. N. CUMBERBATCH. 


Enclosure in No. 42 

Messrs. British Schering (Limited), 

229-231 Kensington High Street, 

London, W. 8. 

Sirs, Alexandria, 7th November , 1951. 

In view of present circumstances and of 
the contents of this report I have taken the 
liberty of sending you this report through 
extraordinary channeis. I express my 
thanks to those who made it reach its 
destination. 

During last week I learned from many 
doctors that a meeting, or “ medical con¬ 
gress " they called it. was to be held at the 
Egyptian Chamber of Commerce by the 
medical committee of the Moslem Brothers 
on Sunday, 4th November, at 7-30 p.m. 
The purpose of this meeting was to 
organise the boycotting of pharmaceutical 

C) Not 


and medical instruments imported from 
Great Britain. Included you will find such 
an invitation in French and in Arabic on 
verso.(') Being a scientific representative of a 
British pharmaceutical firm it was rather 
unlikely that I would receive such an invita¬ 
tion so I managed to attend it by all means 
and so I did as a delegate of the owner of 
one of the most important pharmacies in 
Alexandria, who happened to be my cousin. 

At the entry of the meeting room a pro¬ 
gramme was distributed, a copy of which is 
also included herewith.(') The meeting 
started at 7-40 p.m. and ended at 10 15 p.m. 
I shall enumerate the outline or suggestions 
of or in the different speeches in their 
chronological order: 

(a) Dr Mustapha Abdallah (Leader of the 

Moslem Brothers in Alexandria): 

Welcome and thanks to audience for 
attending meeting. He asked for two- 
minutcs silence in memory of those who 
died. Suggested to send a cable to French 
Ambassador in Cairo to protest for 
Morocco. 

Suggested to send a cable to Egyptian 
Government to protest for the “ atrocities ” 
of the British in the Canal Zone. 

(b) M\ Mukhtar Abdal Alim {Lawyer — 

member of the executive committee of 
the Moslem Brothers, spoke in the 
name of the Moslem Brothers): 

He says: The Brothers were the first to 
ask for the abrogation of the treaty. The 
Brothers support the Egyptian Government 
for their aspiration by: (a) moral recruit¬ 
ment, ib) recruitment of all efforts and 
forces and the latter through (1) economic 
means which are heavier than political 
means, (2) the success of this congress which 
is the first to attain this aim. (3) the help of 
foreigners (he means non-Egyptians living 
in Egypt) who have improved the standard 
ol living in Egypt. In the name of Moslem 
Brothers he promises to support the deci¬ 
sions of this congress. 

(c) Dr. Abdel Kader Serour {Pharmacist, 

member of the constitutive committee 
of the Moslem Brothers, spoke in the 
name of the medical committee): 

He gave figures: Importation to Egypt 
from Great Britain, for vaccine and serums 
worth £E. 11,252, for pharmaceuticals worth 
£E. 1,250,000 per year while importation 
from ail other countries worth £E.2,750,000. 
The purpose of this congress is to boycott 

printed. 
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these £E. 1,250,000 worth of goods. He says 
the importers have the key to this boycott¬ 
ing if they want to. He suggests to take 
their promise for not importing these pro¬ 
ducts from England. If they refuse the 
Government might stop them; and if the 
Government does not, then “ we, the phar¬ 
macists, will not deal with these importers/' 
He says that in France they have a substi¬ 
tute, made in France, for any foreign-made 
product. 

(This man, Dr. Sourour, contacted us 
in town the next day, Monday, 5th 
November, asking for British Schering 
products and some of the available stock 
and even paid a due bill.) 

id) Aly Choukry Khamis Bey (Director- 
General of the Egyptian Chamber of 
Commerce, spoke in the name of this 
chamber): 

Weicome to congressmen and appreciated 
the presence of foreigners (there were about 
twenty doctors and about twenty phar¬ 
macists) who, he says, have the same rights 
and duties as all Egyptians. 

Suggests the boycotting of pharmaceuti¬ 
cals and all other products too, and that the 
whole scheme be under the presidency of 
the General Boycotting Commission. 

He says: “ In principle, the boycotting is 
in serious consideration by the Egyptian 
Government," and furthermore a committee 
for general boycotting has been formed in 
Alexandria. He suggests that: the impor¬ 
ters should not import British goods; the 
doctors should not prescribe British pro¬ 
ducts, the pharmacists should not sell these 
products. 

(e) Dr. Omar Khairat (Bacteriologist —■ 
Farouk I Faculty of Medicine, was not 
on the programme as a speaker but 
asked to say a few words as suggestion): 
He suggests to stick on every British-made 
product a red label, “ by means of a very 
good adhesive " he insists, so as to warn the 
public against its purchase and about its 
origin (later on you will notice a contradic¬ 
tion about this point). 

(d) continuation of speaker (d) (outline of 
suggestions): 

To start boycotting from 5th November, 
1951, all pharmaceuticals and instruments 
of British origin: (n) importer should not 
import any more and give stock in hand, 
(b) pharmacists should not buy any of these 
goods, (c) doctors should prescribe British 
products substitutes if possible (they said a 


list of substitutes is being prepared and will 
be distributed to doctors, this of course with 
the help of importers from United States, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, &c.), (d) public 
should not buy these red labelled products, 
(e) newspapers should not accept advertise¬ 
ment for British-made products. 

(/) Dr. Mohamed Lutfi Doweidar (secretary 
for the Alexandria branch of the Egyp¬ 
tian Medical Association): 

He said: the syndicate of doctors has also 
thought on the 4th instant to take its 
decisions regarding this question. He asked 
from importers and pharmacists a complete 
list of British products and their synonyms 
or substitutes made abroad or locally. He 
suggested that the prices of these substi¬ 
tutes should not be increased and therefore 
be under control. He said: the medical 
syndicate is planning to make official the 
replacement of British products by their 
substitutes, and a committee to be formed 
to control doctors who prescribe British 
products or pharmacists who sell them. 
(Here is the above-said contradiction which 
is completed below.) 

(g) Dr. Mohamed Tahir Soliman (president 
of the Pharmacists Association, Alex¬ 
andria branch, spoke in the name of the 
Alexandria pharmacists): 

He says: pharmacists will accept sacrifice 
and will not have henceforth British goods. 

(/?) Dr. Aziz A wad (member of the Phar¬ 
macists Association in Egypt): 

Products not made in Egypt can be made 
here with the help of other countries (i.e., 
United States, France, &c.). 

Suggests: to forbid importation from 
England; to give limited period for the sale 
of present stock of British goods (here is the 
complete contradiction: how could this 
stock be sold if doctors are threatened in 
case of prescribing them). 

(/) Dr. Mustafa Ei Kerdani (Surgeon —- 
president National Party in Alexan¬ 
dria) : 

He suggested: (1) Ask Government to 
forbid importation from England and to 
threaten also United States, France and 
Turkey about same question. (2) To sell off 
in two months' time all British stock by 
means of sales or exportation. (3) After the 
above-said period of two months there 
should be no stock, otherwise use punish¬ 
ment or the pharmacies, &c., should advise 
Government of stock in hand and give it 
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either free of charge or at cost price. (4) 
Encourage India, Pakistan, Italy, Switzer¬ 
land. and similar countries to export to 
Egypt. (5) To insist on not prescribing 
starting 5th November, 1951. (6) Pharma¬ 
cists not to dispense British products. 

(/) Dr. Mahmoud A fift (Radiologist): 

Asked doctors to volunteer in order either 
to examine other volunteers of the move¬ 
ment (?) or to accompany them in their 
movement. 

Asked the congressmen to register for 
13th November procession. 

After general discussion, the following 
was decided: — 

(1) Unanimous agreement for boycotting. 


(2) To form a committee of doctors, 
pharmacists, wholesalers, druggists 
and importers which will take the 
final decisions. 

End of Meeting. 

One day before this meeting, Saturday, 
3rd November, while I was visiting the 
Jewish hospital I noticed that the doctors 
had a certain predisposition to refrain from 
prescribing British products thinking that 
their prescriptions might be under control 
and this happened to be one of the sugges¬ 
tions made during the next day's meeting. 

I am not visiting Egyptian doctors and I 
notice that these decisions or suggestions are 
spreading slowly among the doctors who are 
afraid of reprisals. 
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SITUATION IN THE CANAL ZONE, lst-16lh NOVEMBER, 1951 

Sir T. Rapp to Mr. Eden. (Received 17th November) 


British Middle East 

(No. 54) Office, (Fayid), 

(Telegraphic) 16th November, 1951. 

Situation in the Canal Zone, 1st—16th 
November. 

Adaption to blockade conditions has 
continued uninterruptedly thanks to the 
eager response of all ranks who have cheer¬ 
fully accepted the heavy additional burdens 
imposed on them particularly by the mass 
exodus of local labour. The strain, how¬ 
ever, is considerable as a limited state of 
operational readiness has at the same time 
to be maintained and it will begin to tell if 
the period of tension is unduly prolonged. 
In one respect there will shortly be an 
amelioration as arrangements are being 
made for the supply of fresh fruit and vege¬ 
tables from Cyprus, the Lebanon and else¬ 
where. 

2. Further troops have entered the zone 
but it can no longer be considered a base 
for the defence of the Middle East having 
lost its wider operational potential. There 
is a pressing need for civilian technicians 
and ordinary labour. Recruitment of 
labour in foreign countries has raised 
political issues which are still unresolved. 
Recruitment in Cyprus is promising and the 
first two hundred have already arrived; two 
thousand more are expected although the 
legal position of such persons is causing 
some anxiety. Ten thousand labourers are 
to be enlisted in East Africa and organised 


into labour battalions. It is unlikely, how¬ 
ever, that they can arrive in less than three 
months. 

3. Security in the zone has been as good 
as could be expected having regard to pre¬ 
abrogation conditions when thefts and raids 
were rife. Such incidents as have occurred 
with few exceptions have been of a minor 
nature. Reports from the Egyptian side 
have been deliberately exaggerated when 
not utterly false as in the case of the charges 
of Mosque defilement by British soldiers 
and interference with worshippers in the 
Coptic church. The most recent incident of 
a serious nature occurred in the native and 
forbidden quarter of Ismalia into which as 
newcomers three soldiers had unwittingly 
strayed and were badly beaten up by a mob. 
Such terrorist acts as have occurred have 
been sporadic and of little consequence 
although threats of intensified violence have 
been made and there is an infiltration 
of members of extremist organisations 
especially into Ismalia. 

4. In dealing with this situation the mili¬ 
tary security forces are seriously handi¬ 
capped by their lack of contacts with the 
local population having previously relied 
on the co-operation of the Egyptian police 
which- is not now forthcoming. The 
Egyptian police have remained apathetic 
and have continued to join with extremists 
in the intimidation of the remaining labour. 
Our own policy in these circumstances 
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towards the local administration and popu¬ 
lation is to be as conciliatory as is com¬ 
patible with security showing firmness 
without bitterness in the hope that 
gradually some degree of co-operation can 
again be obtained as without such co¬ 
operation if no political solution is reached 
it may be difficult to avoid accepting further 
and little desired commitments. 

5. No restrictions are now being placed 
on the movement of oil tankers to the 
Delta whether by rail or road other than the 
restriction of the latter to hours of daylight 
for security reasons. No further complaints 
have been received. 

6. Partial stagnation still prevails re¬ 
garding civilian cargo at Port Said and 
Suez. Ships continue to be berthed by 
the crews of His Majesty’s ships who 
[group undecipherable ? are! also doing 
valuable work in other ways. Mili¬ 
tary cargoes are being handled entirely by 


military personnel and initial difficulties are 
being gradually overcome. Traffic in the 
Canal is moving without interruption and a 
threatened strike has not materialised. 

7. The European quarter of Ismalia is to 
be gradually evacuated by British personnel 
and this step will entail the repatriation of 
some further one thousand women and 
children. The district will then become the 
responsibility of the Egyptian police. There 
have been reports that some French resi¬ 
dents are showing anxiety on this account 
but I am assured by the Head of the 
Administration Services of the Canal that 
that view is not held by the Company. In 
any case arrangements can quickly be made 
to protect the quarter should there be any 
threat to security with which the police may 
not be able to deal. The evacuation will 
set a battalion of troops free for other 
duties. 


JE 1051/461 No. 44 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN SIR W. STRANG AND THE TURKISH 

AMBASSADOR 

Egypt 


Mr. Eden to Sir R. 

(No. 413. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 29th November, 1951. 

The Turkish Ambassador, who had just 
returned from Paris, called on Sir William 
Strang on 26th November. He said that he 
had had a conversation there with the 
Turkish Foreign Minister about Egypt. 
Mr. Kopriilii thought that His Majesty’s 
Government would be wise not to show too 
great eagerness for reopening discussions 
with the Egyptians. If they were allowed 
time for the facts of the situation to sink 
in, the Egyptians might well, sooner or later, 
show signs of being willing to talk. 

2. Sir William Strang told the Ambas¬ 
sador that the object of our policy was to 
reach a satisfactory agreement with Egypt. 
We could certainly not agree to talk until 


Stevenson (Cairo) 

the Egyptians had called off the measures 
they were taking against our forces in the 
Canal Zone and suspended their campaign 
of misrepresentation in the press. Mean 
time we were determined to maintain our 
position in the Canal Zone. We had no 
desire to be provocative, but, as we had just 
informed the Turkish Government, we were 
reapplying restrictions on the movement of 
oil on an intermittent basis. This would not 
only give our troops a measure of relief 
from duty but would show the Egyptians 
that we had a weapon in our hands. 

3. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Representatives in 
Washington, Paris and Ankara. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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No. 45 


CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR 

Sudan 

Mr. Eden to Sir O. Franks (Washington) 


(No. 1386. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 5th December, 1951. 

When the United States Ambassador 
came to see me this morning he said he had 
been instructed to speak to me about the 
Sudan. 

2. The State Department had been rather 
troubled by the Egyptian Foreign Minister's 
challenge about a plebiscite in the Sudan. 
They thought that perhaps we should make 
some reply, or at least make plain our 
reasons for not acceding to this request. 
I replied that I had considered this matter 
carefully, and my own strong present view 
was that Salah el Din's proposal should be 
left alone. It did not cause any great stir 


in the world. I should prefer to let it die. 
It was, of course, quite impracticable, and 
was a mere propaganda move. Discussion 
about it would really be playing the 
Egyptian game. The Ambassador, who 
seemed already aware of our point of view, 
said he understood that we would therefore 
prefer the Americans not to talk about it 
either. 1 said “ Yes," and he appeared to 
accept this conclusion. 

3. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Cairo, 
Governor-General of the Sudan, and to the 
Head of the United Kingdom Delegation to 
the United Nations in Paris. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 


JE 1051/492 No. 46 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR 

Situation in Egypt 

Mr. Eden to Sir O. Harvey (Paris) 


(No. 1274. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, \2th December, 1951. 

The French Ambassador asked to see me 
this morning, when he enquired for the 
latest news of events in Egypt. I told him of 
my interview with the Egyptian Ambassador 
yesterday, and gave him copies of the 
telegrams to read. The Ambassador was 
obviously pleased that we were still trying 
to get negotiations going with the Egyptians, 
but said he supposed that we had to be 
prepared for the situation getting still worse. 
Indeed, this seemed the most likely event. 
Presumably we were making plans lest this 
should happen. Were the Americans 
supporting us at present, and had we any 
joint plans should, for instance, the 
Egyptian situation dissolve into anarchy? 

2. I told the Ambassador that the 
Americans had given us full support up to 
date, and had advised the Egyptian 
Government not to break off diplomatic 
relations. M. Massigli said this was good, 
but that he thought, in the event of our 
having to take further and drastic action. 


by which I think he meant the occupation 
of Alexandria and Cairo, then such action 
should be if possible tripartite—by the 
French, United States and ourselves. He 
hoped we would discuss matters on that 
basis. It might be that the Americans 
could not send troops, but at least they 
could send a ship. I understood that the 
French would be ready to do the same. 

3. His Excellency explained that his 
Government was gravely preoccupied with 
the situation because, as we would realise, 
France's commercial and financial interests 
in Egypt were even greater than ours. But 
it was essential that we should stand 
together, and the proposal was that we 
should now concert plans in case the worst 
came to the worst. 

4. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty's Representatives at Cairo 
and Washington, and to the Head of 
B.M.E.O., Fayid. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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JE 1051/519 No. 47 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND THE 

UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR 

Egypt 

Mr, Eden to Sir O. Franks ( Washington ) 


(No. 1449. Secret) Foreign Office, 
Sir, 16th December, 1951. 

The United States Ambassador came 
to see me this evening to speak about Egypt. 
He brought with him a telegram which set 
forth the State Department's appreciation 
ol the situation. The State Department 
feared that, unless some move were now 
made, the situation would drift to such an 
extent that a settlement would become im¬ 
possible. The State Department welcomed 
my statement to the Egyptian Ambassador 
on 11th December that His Majesty’s 
Government were willing to resume talks 
either in Cairo or in London. But they 
thought that talks would only be of use if 
they got down to the substance quickly. 
What the State Department had in mind 
was a " package deal ” in which the United 
Kingdom, United States, France and 
Turkey would recognise King Farouk as 
King of the Sudan on two conditions. These 
conditions were first that .Egypt should 
agree to some form of plebiscite or referen¬ 
dum which would guarantee the Sudanese 
their right to eventual self-determination, 
and secondly that Egypt should agree to the 
substance of the Four-Power defence pro¬ 
posals, which might be recast, without 
altering the basic concept, to make them 
more palatable to the Egyptian public. The 
State Department thought that this proposal 
was consistent with my intention to meet the 
Egyptian Foreign Minister in Paris and with 
the joint view of the British and American 
Ambassadors in Cairo that a solution of the 
question of defence required some move 
about the Sudan. The Ambassador added 
that, in the view of the United States 
Government, any agreement by Egypt on 
the substance of the Four-Power proposals 
must not only be in a form which would 
bind Egypt, but must contain provisions for 
the presence in Egypt of Allied troops in 
sufficient strength to ensure the maintenance 
of the rights of the Middle Eastern Com¬ 
mand. Under present conditions, a new 
agreement with Egypt without such pro¬ 


visions would inspire no more confidence 
than the 1936 Treaty. 

2. I told the Ambassador that I took note 
of his last remark, which was impor¬ 
tant. For the rest, as he knew, we could 
not agree to yield on the question of the 
Sudan. As to the other part of the United 
States proposal, it was common ground that 
we regarded the Four-Power proposals still 
open and that they were subject to adjust¬ 
ment by discussion. 

3. I then explained to the Ambassador 
the circumstances in which it had been 
arranged that the Egyptian Foreign Minister 
should call on me at His Majesty’s Embassy 
in Paris. I had considered whether to can¬ 
cel the interview in view of the recent brutal 
attack upon two Egyptian members of the 
staff of His Majesty's Embassy. I had de¬ 
cided to let the arrangement stand, but to 
give appropriate guidance to the press so as 
to place the forthcoming interview in its 
proper setting. I proposed to speak to the 
Egyptian Foreign Minister in the strongest 
terms about the campaign of terrorism and 
intimidation and in particular about the 
attack on our two employees. I did not 
propose to close any doors, but it was not 
my intention to make any fresh proposals 
to Salah-el-Din or enter deeply into the sub¬ 
stance of the Four-Power proposals with 
him. I was, however, sending instructions 
to His Majesty’s Ambassador in Cairo to 
make an approach to King Farouk after the 
result of my talk with the Egyptian Foreign 
Minister was known. The Foreign Office 
would let the United States Embassy know 
the substance of these instructions. The 
Ambassador would see therefore that the 
situation was not being allowed to drift. 
It would be a mistake to break off contacts 
and I had no intention of recalling His 
Majesty’s Ambassador. I would, so far as 
I could, keep things on the move 

4. I am sending copies of this despatch 
to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Cairo and 
to the Head of the B.M.E.O., Fayid. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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No. 48 

EGYPT 

To His Majesty's Overseas Representatives 


(Secret) Foreign Office, 

(No. 353. Intel) 19 th December, 1951. 

Appreciation: 15th October-19th Decem¬ 
ber. 

General Background 

On 15th October last the Egyptian Parlia¬ 
ment, acting on the initiative of the Wafdist 
Government, illegally abrogated the 1936 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of Alliance and the 
Sudan Condominium agreements. They 
also rejected without study the proposals 
presented to them by ourselves, the United 
States, France and Turkey for setting up a 
Middle East Command. The Egyptian 
Government took these precipitate actions 
largely for internal political reasons. There 
is also reason to suppose that they had 
recent events in Persia in mind and 
assumed that the effect of abrogation and 
of the Egyptian measures that followed 
would cause the British Government to 
capitulate. On 6th November we formally 
notified the Egyptian Government that we 
did not recognise the Abrogation of the 
Treaty or Condominium agreements, that 
we intended fully to maintain our rights 
under them, and that we held the Egyptian 
Government responsible for any breach of 
the peace or damage to life or property 
which might result from their action. We 
have since maintained our position in the 
Suez Canal Zone and have reinforced our 
troops there in order to ensure the safety 
of the military base on which the successful 
defence of the Middle East in war entirely 
depends. 

Situation in the Canal Zone 

(a) Egyptian Tactics. —The Egyptian 
method of implementing their “ policy of 
abrogation ” has been a combination of 
administrative obstruction, intimidation and 
incitement to terrorism. Intimidation of 
labour has led to the withdrawal of 90 per 
cent, of the Egyptian labour force of 
approximately 60,000 which was previously 
working for the British Forces. In addition, 
terrorism and sabotage against our forces 
are on the increase. Although these activi¬ 
ties present a considerable problem and 
greatly increase our commitments they do 
not seriously menace the security of our 
installations. 
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(b) Counter-measures. —In order to make 
good the loss of Egyptian manpower, labour 
is being imported from elsewhere. At pre¬ 
sent it is being brought from British 
Colonies only, but if suitable arrangements 
can be made, labour may also be recruited 
in other Mediterranean countries. Mean¬ 
while, the efficacy of the whole military base 
is seriously affected. In order to counter 
acts of terrorism. His Majesty's Forces have 
established a considerable degree of control 
over movement into and within the Canal 
Zone. At one stage this control had to be 
extended to the movement of oil supplies 
to the Delta by road and rail; this measure 
had a paralysing effect on the whole 
Egyptian economy and will have served as 
a warning to the Egyptian Government of 
the power which we could exercise if we 
chose. Repeated acts of terrorism in Suez 
at the beginning of December made it 
necessary for our forces to construct a new 
approach road to the Suez waterworks, 
which involved the demolition of a con¬ 
siderable number of Egyptian houses, 
mainly of mud construction. Compensa¬ 
tion has been offered. As a mark of pro¬ 
test against this measure, whose sole pur¬ 
pose was to avoid further incidents, the 
Egyptian Government have recalled their 
Ambassador in London. Also in the 
interests of avoiding incidents likely to in¬ 
crease the high state of tension in the Canal 
Zone, Port Said, Ismalia and Suez have 
been placed out of bounds to British troops 
except on duty, and British families have 
been evacuated from the Canal Zone towns. 

(r) Suez Canal. —The working of the 
Suez Canal itself has been greatly compli¬ 
cated by obstruction on the part of the 
Egyptian authorities, and the withdrawal 
of labour through strikes and intimidation, 
directed primarily against British shipping, 
though indirectly affecting all shipping 
using the Canal. The Suez Canal Com¬ 
pany’s services are, however, still operating 
it, if at reduced efficiency, and the Company 
has contrived to maintain a precarious 
neutrality in the dispute. The intervention 
of His Majesty’s forces in the Canal ports 
is limited to such practical measures as are 
required to keep traffic moving where it 
would otherwise have been halted by the 
denial of essential Egyptian services. 
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Egyptian Propaganda 

3. The Egyptian Government have mean¬ 
while, under cover of strict internal and 
external censorship, conducted a campaign 
of the grossest misrepresentation of fact, 
and of false accusations against the conduct 
of our forces in the Canal Zone. 

Internal Political Situation 

4. A good deal of popular emotion has 
been evoked by the well-staged propaganda 
campaign which followed the abrogation 
of the 1936 Treaty, and the Wafd Govern¬ 
ment has temporarily at least recovered a 
measure of its formerly waning popularity. 
Realisation is growing, however, that the 
present policy of the Government has failed 
to bring them any nearer to their aims of 
forcing the immediate evacuation of our 
troops from the Canal Zone and achieving 
the unity of Egypt and the Sudan under the 
Egyptian crown. The Wafd's best card at 
the present, apart from being the best 
organised and richest of the Egyptian politi¬ 
cal parties, is that it would be difficult for 
any alternative Government not to promise 
an even bigger and quicker success in the 
attainment of the national aspirations. 
Opposition and leaders are, therefore, re¬ 
luctant to assume responsibility and 
frightened to expose themselves to charges 
of disloyalty. Failure to achieve solid 
results will, however, greatly increase the 
weight of the Wafd Government's other sins 
-of omission and commission over the past 
two years and they may not be able to with¬ 
stand the pressure indefinitely. 

5. If, however, the policy of the present 
Egyptian Government is long maintained, 
there is a danger of serious trouble. The 
present situation has given a strong fillip to 
the extremist organisations, such as the 
Moslem Brotherhood, whose influence is 
growing rapidly. This, and the widespread 
discontent with social and economic con¬ 
ditions which already exists, provides just 
the elements needed to produce a general 
breakdown of law and order with disas¬ 
trous results not only for British interests 
in Egypt, but for the stability of the whole 
country. 

King Farouk’s Attitude 

6. We know that King Farouk is uneasy 
about the present deadlock and deeply per¬ 
turbed by the internal situation. He would 
undoubtedly like to get rid of the Wafd but 
will apparently take no risks unless he is 
convinced that the only alternative would 
be disaster. 


Egyptian Armed Forces 

7. Our relation with the Egyptian armed 
forces who have at no time intervened in the 
dispute, remain correct and relatively 
cordial. They are, of course, aware that we 
can at any time cut the line of communica¬ 
tion of the main part of the Egyptian army 
who are in the Gaza area to the east of the 
Suez Canal. The Egyptian army will pro¬ 
bably do its best to avoid becoming involved 
in the dispute. It is clearly in our interest 
that they should do so, but we must be 
careful to avoid their being stigmatised as 
“ disloyal " to the national cause. If there 
were an open quarrel between the two, the 
army would probably side with the Palace 
against the Wafd, and King Farouk is un¬ 
likely to dismiss the Wafd Ministry unless 
he could count on army support. At 
present it is thought that the army and 
police could cope with disorders provided 
that these were confined to Cairo and 
Alexandria, but if faced with a countrywide 
insurrection, it is by no means certain that 
they could keep the situation under control. 

Economic Effects 

8. Egypt’s economic position is being 
seriously affected since her ports, with the 
exception of Alexandria, are now virtually 
closed and many cargoes are being diverted 
elsewhere. The loss in customs revenue is 
now estimated at as much as 15-20 per 
cent, of the Government's total revenue. 
There has as yet been no general boycott of 
British goods, though there are indications 
that this may come before long under 
pressure from the extremists. Meanwhile, 
trade relations between the two countries 
are still relatively normal despite a con¬ 
siderable degree of nervousness among 
commercial communities on both sides. 
We have, however, stopped exporting arms 
to Egypt. 

Future Prospects 

9. There is, therefore, little hope of an 
early solution to the problem, and we shall 
be fortunate if Egyptian opinion in the 
foreseeable future moves far enough in our 
favour or against the present Egyptian 
Government to enable King Farouk to 
change his Government for one which could 
reopen negotiations with us on the basis of 
the four-Power proposals. There appears, 
moreover, to be no possibility of making 
any concession to King Farouk over the 
Sudan. 

10. There are certain coercive measures 
which we could take in order to force 
matters to a head and bring about the fall 
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of the Wafd Government. These measures 
are grave ones which risk procuring a total 
collapse of the rickety social and economic 
structure of the country, and we do not 
think that the time has come for them. Nor 
are we anxious to take the matter to the 
United Nations, where the issues are more 
likely to be complicated than resolved. We 
therefore intend to confine direct action 
against the Egyptian Government to 
measures necessary to maintain our position 
in the Canal Zone and to discredit them in 
the eyes of their supporters. By such 
measures we hope to progressively weaken 
the Government's standing in the country, 
until the situation appears ripe for a change. 
If an opening presents itself. His Majesty’s 
Government will naturally take any step 
which might encourage the rise to power of 
any regime with which we have a reason¬ 
able chance of doing business on the basis 
of the four-Power proposals. Meanwhile, 
we must endeavour to avoid power passing 
into extremists' hands and, unless our hand 
is forced, to avoid any increase in our 
responsibilities in the Canal Zone which 
might tend to harden existing differences or 
land us in more extensive commitments. 

11. The foregoing is for your own in¬ 
formation. In your conversations you 
should stress— 

(a) The illegality of the abrogation. 

(b) The Egyptian Government’s irres¬ 

ponsibility in rejecting the Middle 


East Command scheme without even 
the most cursory study and without 
even consulting the Arab States. 

(c) The wildness of their current daily 

charges against our troops. 

(d) Our reluctance to inflict on the 

Egyptian people the damage which 
is within our power. 

(e) The restraint of British forces in the 

Canal Zone under extreme provoca¬ 
tion. 

(f) The inability of the Egyptians to 
render the Suez Canal base inopera¬ 
tive, and the remedies which we are 
pursuing. (You should, however, 
avoid any appearance of compla¬ 
cency about this.) 

( g ) Our absolute determination to hold 

the base for the benefit of the Middle 
East Command organisation. 

(/?) Though it is too soon to say whether 
anything will result from my talk 
with the Egyptian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in Paris on 18th 
December, our hope is that even¬ 
tually we shall be able to open 
negotiations with an Egyptian Gov¬ 
ernment on the basis of the four- 
Power proposals and our Sudan 
proposals of 13th October. An im¬ 
portant pre-requisite of this is the 
cessation of terrorism in the Canal 
Zone. 


WF 1023/17 No. 49 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE SECRETARY OF STATE AND 

THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR 

Egypt and the Far East 

Mr. Eden to Sir O. Harvey (Paris) 


(No. 1321. Secret) Foreign Office, 

Sir, 31s/ December, 1951. 

I had a conversation with the French 
Ambassador before my departure from 
London, when he told me that the French 
Government would have a warship avail¬ 
able at either Ismailia or Alexandria should 
the need arise. The French had also been 
somewhat encouraged by King Farouk's 
latest move. 

2. M. Massigli seemed much preoccupied 
with the Far Eastern situation. He thought 
it was important to renew at an early date 
the Staff conversations which had been 


begun at Singapore some time ago. The 
rumour of the concentration of Chinese 
forces on the Indo-China border, which had 
exercised both the French and the United 
States Governments a few days ago. had 
proved to be false. But this was clearly an 
eventuality which must be guarded against. 

3. I am sending copies of this despatch to 
His Majesty's Representatives at Cairo, 
Washington, Saigon, and to the Com¬ 
missioner-General in South-East Asia, 
Singapore. 

I am, &c. 

ANTHONY EDEN. 
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APPENDIX 

BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

No. 50 


JE 1012/1 

LEADING PERSONALITIES IN EGYPT 

Sir R. Stevenson to Mr. Morrison. (Received 19 th September) 


(No. 314. Confidential) Alexandria, 

Sir, 14//? September, 1951. 

With reference to my despatch No. 190 
of 28th April, 1950, I have the honour to 
transmit a revised list of personalities in 

Egypt- 

I have, &c. 

RALPH SKRINE STEVENSON. 


Enclosure in No. 50 

Index 

1.—Egyptian Personalities 

1. Abdulia Fikry Abaza Bey. 

2. Fuad Abaza Pasha. 

3. Ibrahim Dessuki Abaza Pasha. 

4. Mohammed Fikri Abaza Pasha. 

5. Mohammed Ahmed Abboud Pasha. 

6. Ur. Hafez Afifi Pasha. 

7. Abdel Kawi Ahmed Pasha. 

8. Yassiu Ahmed Pasha. 

9. Ahmed Ali Pasha, K.C.V.O. 

10. Prince Mohammed Ali, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

11. Mohamed Zaki Ali Pasha. 

12. Tarraf Ali Pasha. 

13. Ahmed Ali Allouba Pasha. 

14. Mohammed Ali Allouba Pasha. 

15. Mustapha Amin Bey. 

16. Abdel Kahrnan Ammar Bey. 

17. Alxiel Fat tab Amr Pasha. 

18. Adlv Andraos Bey. 

19. Elias Andraos Pasha. 

20. Amin Anis Pasha, K.C.V.O. 

21. Mohamed liassan al Ashmawi Pasha. 

22. El Ferik Ibrahim Atallah Pasha. 

23. Lewa Ahmed Attiya Pasha. 

24. Maitre Ali Ayoub. 

25. Dr. Soliman Azmi Pasha. 

26. Mahmoud Azmv Bey. 

27. Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha. 

28. Abdel Meguid Badr Pasha. 

29. Ahmed Moursi Badr Bey. 

30. Bahi-ed-Din Barakat Pasha. 

31. Abdul Hamid Bedawi Pasha. 

32. Abdel Rahman al Biali Bey. 

33. Mohammed Kamel ul Biudari Pasha. 

34. Mohammed Charara Pasha. 

35. Mahmoud al Darwish Bey. 

36. William Makrarn Kheid Pasha. 

37. Dr. Abdel Galil ai Emary. 

38. Hussein Enan Pasha, C.B.E. 

39. El Ferik Ali Fuhmi Pasha. 

40. Gallini Fahmy Pasha. 

41. Dr. Mansour Fa limy Pasha. 

42. Mahmoud Fakliri Pasha. C.B.E. 

43. Mohammed Aluned Farghaly Pasha. 

44. Mustapha Fahmy Pasha. 

45. Hussein Fahmy Bey, C.B.E. 

46. Ibrahim Farag Pasha. 

47. Mohamed Morsi Farahat Bey. 


48. Mahmoud Abui Fath. 

49. Mahmoud Fawzi Bey. 

50. Edgard Gallad Pasha. 

51. Mohamed Mufti al Gazayerli Pasha. 

52. Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar Pasha. 

53. Mahmoud Ghaleb Pasha. 

54. Wasif Ghaii Pasha. 

55. Mahmoud Suliman Ghannum Pasha. 

56. Abdel Salarn Fahmy Gornaa Pasha. 

57. Maitre Saba Hahashy Pasha, K.B.E. 

58. Ibrahim Abdul Uadi Pasha. 

59. Ferik Mohammed Haidar Pasha. 

60. Abdel Hamid Abdel Hakk Pasha. 

61. Nabil Abbas Halim. 

62. Ahmed Hamza Paslia. 

63. Abdel Malek Hamza Bey. 

64. El Lewa Mohammed Saleh Harb Pasha. 

65. Dr. Mohamed Hashem Pasha. 

66. Abdel Fattah Hassan Paslia. 

67. Mahmoud Hassan Pasha. 

68. Mohammed Abdel Khalek Hassouna Pasha. 

69. Dr. Hussein Fleikal Pasha. 

70. Sadek Henein Pasha. 

71. Mahmoud Tewhk el Hifnawi Pasha. 

72. Xeguib al Fiilaly Pasha. 

73. Abbas Abu Hussein Pasha. 

74. Abdel Gawad Hussein Pasha. 

75. Ahmed Hussein Pasha. 

76. Dr. Ahmed Hussein Pasha. 

77. Dr. Taha Flussein Pasha. 

78. Kamel Ibrahim Bey. 

79. Dr. Xeguib Iskandar Pasha. 

80. Mohammed Hilmy Issa Pasha. 

81. Aziz Izzet Pasha, G.C.Y.O. 

82. Ahmed Kamel Paslia. 

83. Lewa Ahmed Kamel Pasha. 

84. Bedawi Khalifa Pasha. 

85. Mohamed Mahmoud Bey Khalil. 

86. Ahmed Mohammed Khashaba Pasha. 

87. Abdul Razzak Abdul Kheir Pasha, K.B.E. 

88. Ahmed Lutfi Bey. 

89. Ferik Osman Al Malidi Pasha. 

90. Ali Maher Pasha. 

91. Rash wan Mahfouz Pasha. 

92. Abdel Latif Mahmoud Pasha. 

93. Dr. Hamed Mahmoud. 

94. llifni Mahmoud Pasha. 

95. Mahmoud Mohamed Mahmoud Bev. 

96. Ahmed Mortuda al Maraghi Bey. 

97. Mustafa Marei Bev. 

{*8. Aziz Ali al Masri Pasha. 

99. Ali el Menzalawv Bey. 

100. Dr. Ibrahim Fahmy Miniawy Pasha, F.R.C.S. 

101. Abdel Aziz Mohamed Pasha. 

102. Mahmoud Shaker Mohammed Pasha, K.B.E. 

103. Osman Moharram Pasha. 

104. Abdel Shafei Abdel Motaal Pasha. 

105. Dr. Mohamed Zaki Abdel Motaal. 

106. Mohammed Kamel Moursi Paslia. 

107. Mustapha al Nahas Pasha, G.C.M.G. 

108. Haim Nahoum. 

109. Mohamed Ali Namazi Pasha. 

110. Hassan Nashat Pasha. 

111. Riad Abdel Aziz Seif el Nasr Bey. 

112. Dr. Faris Nirnr Pasha. 

113. Moustafa Noerat Pasha. 
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114. Ali Zaki al Orabi Pasha. 

115. Abdel Rahman al Rafei Bey. 

116. Kamel Abdel Rahim Bey. 

117. Mohammed Hafez Ramadan Paslia. 

118. Ahmed Rarnzy Bey. 

119. Mohamed Ali Rateb Pasha. 

120. Ali Abdel Razek Paslia. 

121. Mamdouh Riaz Bey. 

122. Hassan Fahmy Rifaat Pasha, K.C.M.G., 

K.B.E. 

123. Mohamed Cherif Sabrv Pasha. 

ft# 

124. Hussein Sabri Pasha. 

125. Moustafa al Sadek Pasha. 

126. Mohammed Salali-el-Dine Pasha. 

127. Abdel Meguid Ibrahim Saleh Pasha. 

128. Mohammed Abdel Galil Samra Pasha. 

129. Salih Sarny Pasha. 

130. Dr. Abdel Razzak Ahmed al Sanhouri Pasha. 

131. Ahmed Louth el Saved Pasha. K.B.E. 

132. Taha Mohamed Abdel Wahhab el Sebai 

Pasha. 

133. Ahmed Seddik Pasha, C.B.E. 

134. Aehille Sekaly Bev. 

135. Sheikh Abdel Meguid Selim. 

136. Mohamed Kamel Selim Bey. 

137. Maitre El Saved Selim Pasha. 

138. Mohamed Fuad Serag-el-Dine Pasha. 

139. Mohammed el Saved Shahin Pasha. 

* 

140. Ali Shamsi Pasha. 


II.—Foreign 

168. Badeau, Dr. John Stothoff. 

169. Blanquet, Paul. 

170. Cozzika, Theodore P. 

171. Daynac, Andre. 

172. Drioton, Abb4 Etienne Marie F^lix. 

173. Einpain, Baron Edouard. 

174. Gasche, Janus. 

175. Grailly, Comte Jean-Phillipe de. 

176. Jacquel, Maurice. 


141. Dr. Ibrahim Shawki Pasha, M.D., M.Ii.C.P. 

(London). 

142. Abdel Salaam el Shazly Pasha. 

143. Mahmoud Mustafa el Shorbaghi Bey. 

144. Dr. Ali Tewfik Shousha Pasha, C.B.E. 

145. Mahmoud Shukri Pasha. 

146. Hussein Sirrv Paslia. 

147. Hussein Sobiiy Bey. 

148. Maitre Abdel Aziz el Soufani. 

149. Karim Tabet Paslia. 

150. Mohammed Taher Pasha. 

151. Abdel Latif Talaat Pasha. 

152. Abdul Wall a b Talaat Pasha. 

153. Abdel Fattah el Tawil Paslia. 

154. Mourad Wahba Pasha. 

155. Sadek Wahba Pasha. 

156. Mohamed Mohamed el Wakil Pasha. 

157. Fahmy Hanna Wissa Bey. 

158. Abdel Fattah Yehia Pasha. 

159. Ali Amin Yehia Pasha. 

160. Mahmoud Sadek Younes Pasha 

161. Arnba Youssab. 

162. Mohamed Hassan Youssef Pasha. 

163. Prince Yusef Rental. 

164. Mohammed Yusuf Bey. 

165. Mahmoud Zaki Bey. 

166. Dr. Hamed Zaki Pasha. 

167. Yousef Zulficar Pasha. 


Personalities 

177. Kuentz, Charles. 

178. Lascaris, Mario. 

179. Lucas, Louis. 

180. Mennessier, Pierre. 

181. Mosseri, F^lix X. 

182. Pat lie, Ladislas Polmauer. 

183. Salvago, Constantine M. 

184. Vincenot, Marcel. 

185. Wiefc, Gaston. 


1. Abdulla Fikry Abaza Bey 

Born 1895. One of the first batch of graduates 
of the Faculty of Commerce of Cairo University. 
Joined the Egyptian Government service in 1914. 
Appointed Cuder-Secretary of State in the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry in December 1944, in 
which Ministry he is the dominating figure. Like 
most of the Abaza clan, lie is intensely nationalistic 
in his outlook. Played a leading part in the dissolu¬ 
tion of the Anglo-Egyptian Union in 1947. He was 
the official mainly concerned in pushing through 
the Company Law of 1947. which provides for 
the progressive Egyptianisation of the capital, staffs 
and employees of joint stock companies in Egypt, a 
task which he obviouslv relishes. He has at least 
the merit of being courteous and accessible to officials 
from the Embassy, while at the same time he is not 
afraid to speak his mind if frankly challenged. 

2. Fuad Abaza Pasha 

Born about 1890. Brother of Mohammed Fikri 
Abaza Pasha and Ibrahim Dessuki Abaza ( q.v .). 
Studied agriculture in Egypt and succeeded his 
disreputable cousin, Abdel Hamid Abaza, as Director 
of the Royal Agricultural Society. Made himself 
prominent in various other activities connected with 
the promotion of agricultural improvements and w f as 
also associated with the Arab Horse Society. He 
ingratiated himself with the late Prince Omar 
Toussoun, who was for many years president of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. Like his patron, Fuad 
Abaza rode the Sudan hobbyhorse for all he was 
worth, both in speeches and in publications. The 
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Prince was largely instrumental in getting the title 
of “ Pasha ’ conferred on Fuad Abaza in recognition 
of his assiduously advertised services to Egyptian 
agriculture. Fuad Abaza is said to have made a 
substantial amount of money out of the activities 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, especially in con¬ 
nexion with the development of a model village 
which the society sponsored. 

Was the founder and first president of the Arab 
Union Club, an unofficial body mostly consisting 
of local Syrians and Lebanese of no special political 
importance. 

Fuad Abaza resigned bis membership of the Anglo- 
Egyptian Union in protest against the incidents of 
the 4th February, 1942. 

Exceedingly vain, pompous and a wholly untrust¬ 
worthy busybody. Would probably espouse any 
cause in which he saw an opportunity to indulge his 
propensity for bombastic self-advertisement. 

3. Ibrahim Dessuki Abaza Pasha 

Graduated from the Cairo School of Law. Was 
for some time Director of the Political Bureau of 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha when he was Prime 
Minister. Deputy for Burdain, Sharkia Province, a 
constituency which is much under the influence of 
the Abaza family, lias been Vice-President of the 
Chamber of Deputies and is secretary-general of the 
Constitutional-Liberal party. In June 1941 he 
became Minister of Social Affairs in Hussein Sirry’s 
reconstituted Cabinet and retained that portfolio 
until Hussein Sirry resigned in February 1942. Was 
not re-elected Deputy in the general election of 
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Match 1042 but successfully contested the Burdain 
constituency against the official Wafdist candidate 
in a by-election in March 1948. Minister of Com¬ 
munications in Ahmed Maher s Cabinet, 1944, and 
in Nokrashi’s Cabinet, 1945. Created Pasha, May 
1945. 

Relinquished office on fail of Nokrashi's Cabinet, 
February 1946. W as appointed Minister of Wakfs 
in Sidky Cabinet, February 1940. 

Appointed Minister of Communications in 
Nokrashi Pasha s Cabinet, December 1940. W hen 
Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha formed his Cabinet on 
the assassination of Nokrashi Pasha, was given the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs relinquished by Khushaba 
Pasha. In March, however, a further reshuffle took 
place and he reverted to the Ministry of Communica¬ 
tions in order that Khashaba Pasha might return to 
Foreign Affairs. When Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha’s 
Cabinet resigned in July 1949. Dessouki Abaza Pasha 
accepted the portfolio of Wakfs in Hussein Sirry 
Pasha s coalition Cabinet but left office when that 
Cabinet was replaced by a neutral Government in the 
following November. He was the only Constitu¬ 
tional Liberal leader left in the Chamber of Deputies 
elected in January 1950. 

Decorations. —Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile (1940), 

4. Mohammed Fikri Aba/a Pasha 

Born about 1895. A member of the influential and 
numerous Abaza family of Sharkia Province, which 
is of Turkish descent. Graduated at the Faculty of 
Law, Cairo University. 

Watanist Deputy for Minia el Qarnh (Sharkia) and 
lawyer by profession, he espoused politics and 
journalism at an early stage of his career. A 
vigorous and at times vitriolic speaker in debate, he 
is popu'ar m the Chamber, despite his sharp tongue. 
He was- at one time the journalists’ champion in the 
Chamber. He resigned from the Administrative 
Council to the Watanist Party in May 1950. He 
is editor of the M us aw war (liilal Press), a popular 
political and social weekly with a wide circulation 
in Egypt and other Arabic-speaking countries, and 
his nationalist and xenophobic articles on foreign 
affairs provide a readily digestible analysis of 
current events for the general reader and usually 
have the merit of cogency. His nationalism at 
present (1951) takes the form of advocating 
Egyptian neutrality and even, in his less responsible 
moments, a non-aggression pact with Russia. 

Although conserving the characteristically anti- 
British outlook of the extreme Nationalist, he is not 
unfriendly to Englishmen socially. He is generally 
respected by other Egyptian journalists, but Wafdist 
opposition was a bar to his election to the presidency 
of the Syndicate of Journalists so long as the Wafd 
was in power. The election of Abdel Kader Hamza 
to the presidency of the Syndicate in 1943, as the 
result of Wafdist pressure, decided Fikri Abaza to 
sever lus connexion with the Syndicate. Was 
president of the Syndicate in 1945 and again in 1951. 

5. Mohammed Ahmed Abboud Pasha 

Engineer and contractor. Born in the 1880‘s. Of 
lower middle-class origin. Studied engineering 
(1904) at Glasgow' University, receiving financial 
assistance from the Turkish Government, through 
Sheikh Abdul Aziz Shawish, on condition that he 
entered Turkish service when qualified. In 1913 he 
was on the staff of Sir W. Willcocks and Messrs. John 
Jackson (Limited) on the Euphrates dam. On the 
outbreak of the war he was employed bv the Turkish 
military authorities in Bagdad. He worked during 
the w ar there and in Damascus, and after the war in 
Palestine ns an army contractor. His partner in one 
Palestine Railways contract was condemned to prison 
for fraud. 


lie returned with some capital to Egypt in 1920;. 
professed strong Zaghlulist principles and prospered, 
in 192(3 he was returned as Wafdist M.P. for Atlih. 
In December 1926 he obtained a permit to publish 
Al Kcuthdf , a daily paper, which appeared under 
Wafdist colours, but which later reflected pro- 
Sanvat sympathies and finally faded away. Abboud 
broke with the Wafd after Mahmoud’s coup d’Etat 
of 1928, and was formally expelled from the Wafdist 
party in October 1928, after propagandist activities in 
Mahmoud’s interest in London. 

lie was similarly active on Sidky's behalf in 
London in 1930, and attacked Wafdist maladmini¬ 
stration in a Times polemic with Makram Ebeid. 

lie was made a pasha iu February 1931, ostensibly 
for his work iu the construction of the Fuadia Canal. 

lie was equal partner with Messrs. Topliam, Jones 
and liuiltou in tlie contract for the raising of the 
Assouan dam. 

He was active in London during the summer and 
autumn of 1934 as a propagandist on behalf of the 
coup d'Etat regime of 1930-34, working in the 
closest touch with Ibrashi Pasha, and was frequently 
caricatured in the Egyptian press as “ the unofficial 
Egyptian Minister at the Court of St. James.” 
His notorious exaggeration of his claims to influence 
in British political circles were the subject of 
Residency representations to King Fuad in Septem¬ 
ber, but his activities only ceased with the collapse 
of the regime with which his name had for long been 
unsavourily associated. 

Towards the end of 1932 he became associated 
with the Khedivial Mail Line and joined the board 
of directors. He is believed to own all the ordinary 
shares. He is now managing director and virtually 
has complete control of the company. Its installa¬ 
tions at Alexandria and Suez did good work during 
the 1939—45 war for the Royal Navy, who sent 
Abboud Pasha a personal letter of thanks. The 
company extended its services to America in 1948 
with monthly sailings to New York, and early in that 
vear its fleet was increased bv a small hut 
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luxuriously appointed ship, the Maleic Found , built 
in the United Kingdom since the war for the 
Alexandria-Marseilles run. In addition, Abboud 
Pasha acquired in 1946 two American “ Victory ” 
ships, getting His Majesty's Treasury to put up the 
necessary dollars. After a prolonged controversy 
between the Egyptian Government and the Suez 
Canal Company about the right to nominate the 
Egyptian directors provided for in the 1949 Agree¬ 
ment, Abboud Pasha, an Egyptian Government 
nominee, was made a director in September 1950. 

Abboud Pasha is also managing director of the 
Tilbury Contracting and Dredging Company 
(Foreign) Limited. He has wide and influential 
business connexions in the City, and he represents in 
Egypt important British firms, notably manufac¬ 
turers of electrical and railway equipment. The local 
companies with which he is connected include the 
Egyptian General Omnibus Company (Chairman)— 
associated with Messrs. Thorny croft. He operates in 
his own name one of the leading contracting concerns 
in Egypt. He owns about 5,000 feddnns of good 
sugar-cane land at Armant. 

While, during the past ten years, the fortunes of 
Abboud Pasha have been subject to many 
vicissitudes, he has continued to extend his business 
activities and influence. In particular, he has 
acquired by purchase a large shareholding control of 
the Soci^te G£n£rale des Sucreries et de la Raffinerie 
d’Egypte. and is now managing director. In 1943 
he signed in this capacity an agreement with His 
Majesty’s Ministry of Food, subsequently accepted 
by the Egyptian Government, whereby His 
Majesty*8 Government acquire on a loan basis all 
Egyptian sugar surplus to local needs in 1943 and 
1944 Owing to difficulties of price, release of 
Egyptian sugar to His Majesty’s Government could 
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not be arranged on any other basis. Over 50,000 
tons of sugar was actually delivered in 1943. 

He was at one time, and possibly is still, the 
leading shareholder in the Bauque Misr, and had 
plans to oust Hafez Aiili from control of the Misr 
group, affirming that his main object is to obtain 
control of the industrial companies in the group 
which are at present tied to the Banque Misr. He 
was nominated a director of the Banque Misr in 
December 1950. 

in 1946 he formed a company to manufacture 
synthetic fertiliser near Suez, the Sociefce Egyptienne 
d’Engrais et d Industries Chimiques, of which he 
is managing director, and in 1947 he managed to 
obtain a loan of 7 million dollars from tiie United 
States Export-Import Bank for the purchase of 
machinery and equipment unobtainable in the 
United Kingdom. The factory, which cost £E.8 
million, started production of calcium nitrate in 
1951. 

Abboud Pasha, obviously animated by pro-Wafd 
sympathies, played a considerable role behind the 
scenes in the advent of Hussein Sirry Pasha's coali- 
tion Cabinet in July 1949 in succession to Ibrahim 
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Abdel Hadi Pasha’s Saadist-Liberal combination ; 
also in the change-over to a neutral Government the 
following November. 

He was elected a Senator ^Independent) in 1944. 
He was re-nominated to the Senate bv the Wafd 
Government in June 1950 and again in May 1951. 

Abboud Pasha is extremely shrewd and ambitious; 
and, with the considerable wealth which he has now 
amassed, lie has made himself perhaps the most 
powerful figure in Egyptian business and finance. 
It is his policy to belong to no political party. He 
declares that his aim is development of Egypt’s 
economy in co-operation with Great Britain. He 
lias proved himself a dangerous and unscrupulous 
enemy in the past ; and it is evidently advisable in 
his present strong position to use rather than to 
antagonise him. 

His wife is a Scottish woman of considerable 
intelligence and strength of character. 

Since 1982 he has been a prominent and success¬ 
ful racehorse owner. 

6. Dr. Hafez Afifi Pasha 

Born in Cairo 1886; received his education in the 
Cairo schools, and obtained his medical diploma in 
1907. For a year he was house surgeon in the Kasr- 
el-Aini hospital, and subsequently left for Ireland, 
where he practised for six months at the Rotunda 
Hospital, afterwards going to Paris, where he spent 
a year practising in the “ Enfants Madadies 
hospital, before returning to Cairo. 

In 1912, during the Turco-Ttalian war in Tripoli, 
he was chosen head of the Red Crescent Mission, 
and spent about a year in Cyrenaica, where he came 
into contact with Enver Pasha, Mustafa Kemal 
Pasha (who was then under Enver’s command), and 
other leaders. He was delegated to accompany 
Sheikh Ahmed-el-Senoussi, head of the Senoussieh 
Brotherhood, from Kufra to Jaghbub, Dr. Afifi subse¬ 
quently returned to his work at the Infants’ Hospital 
in Cairo, of which he was the director. Tn 1919 he 
joined the Wafd under Zaghlul Pasha, and was one 
of the Wafd leaders who left for Paris and took part 
in propaganda and negotiations in London. 

In 1921 Dr. Hafez Afifi resigned from the Wafd, 
and helped to organise the Constitutional Liberal 
party. He started the Siassa , the party’s mouth¬ 
piece, which was at one time one of the leading 
Egyptian dailies. He was elected vice-president of 
the party, in which his influence was considerable. 

In the summer of 1925 he was delegated by the 
Egyptian Government to represent Egypt in the 
Infant’s Health Conference at Geneva. Member of 
Parliament May 1926. 

On Adlv Pasha’s resignation in April 1927, Sarwat 


Pasha wished to include him in his Cabinet as 
Minister oi War, out the late King vetoed tne 
appointment. Became Minister for Foreign Atfairs 
in Monaitimed Mahmoud Pashas Cabinet, June 
1928-October 1929. lie managed to improve his 
relations with King Fuad while remaining loyal to 
Mohammed Mahmoud. In internal politics he 
exercised a rather unfortunate influence in 
accentuating the Liberal Constitutional character of 
the dictatorial regime. In toreign relations lie was 
tactful and triendly while sticking up for Egyptian 
interests. Made two tours in Europe, including 
England, in 1929. 

Appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in Sidky 
Pasha s Cabinet June 1930, but resigned in mid-July 
of that year to become Egyptian Minister in London. 
His adherence to the new regime did not blind him 
to Palace shortcomings. 

King Fuad’s refusal to accept him, on Sidky 
Pasha’s recommendation, as Minister of Finance in 
September 1933 precipitated Sidky’s resignation. 

Resigned the 1st May, 1934, as a result of Abboud 
Pasha’s intrigues. 

Appointed chairman of an Egyptian Mission of 
Economic Enquiry which visited the United King¬ 
dom in April 1935 to study the commercial relation¬ 
ships of the two countries. As a result of the 
mission’s report, Egypt denounced her existing 
commercial treaty with Japan as a preliminary to 
the negotiation of a new treaty intended to check 
Japanese competition in cotton piece-goods. Joined 
the “ United Front ’ of all the political leaders 
formed in November 1935, and demanded the return 
of the 1923 Constitution and the resumption of treaty 
negotiations with Great Britain, and subsequently 
became a member of the Egyptian Treaty delega¬ 
tion. Proceeded to London with the delegation for 
the signature of the treaty, and returned to Egypt 
in September 1936. Appointed Egyptian Ambas¬ 
sador to London on the 23rd December, 1986. 

Whilst on leave in January 1938, he intimated his 
wish to resign the post of ambassador in London 
in order, it is alleged, to forestall liis threatened 
dismissal, on account of his supposed lukewarm sup 
port of the Palace. Resignation was accepted the 
4th April, 1938. 

Appointed chairman and managing director of 
Banque Misr in October 1939, after the retirement 
of Tnlnat Harb Pasha. The bank’s affairs had been 
reduced to chaos by incompetence and corruption 
and Afifi Pasha was appointed by the Government, 
to take over the ungrateful task of bringing them to 
some state of order. The subsequent remarkable 
recovery of the bank and its associated group from 
the shadow of bankruptcy is, however, mainly 
attributable to the war loan. He has been on several 
occasions mentioned as a possible neutral Prime 
Minister, but he has shown no particular wish to 
play that role. Chairman of Cotton Purchasing Com¬ 
mission appointed by Ministry of Finance, 1942. 

Chairman of the Anglo-Egyptian Union, 19L3. 

He evinced n desire to sever his connexion with the 
Banque Misr in 1943, mainly owing to continuous 
difficulties with the Wafd Government. lie was also 
disconcerted by attempts made by Abboud Pasha, 
as the largest shareholder, to assert a dominating 
interest in the Bank and its associated companies. 

Nominated Egyptian representative on the 
Security Council of the United Nations Organisa¬ 
tion in succession to Bedawi Pasha, March 1946 
Presided over the Security Council’s session in April. 
Member of the Egyptian delegation for treaty nego¬ 
tiations, 1946. 

Chairman Egyptian National Committee of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 

Chairman Misr Airlines and Misr Shipping. 

Has promoted the formation of The Arab Land 
Company, to be registered in Cairo, as an agricul¬ 
tural mortgage bank to operate in Palestine. He 
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was elected president of the Federation of Egyptian 
Industries in succession to the late Ismail Sidky 
Pasha in 1950. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of the Order of 
Ismail (1930). 

7. Abdel Kawi Ahmed Pasha 

After graduating at the Faculty of Engineering, lie 
made a rapid career in the Irrigation Department, 
where lie proved himself an unusually competent 
and conscientious official. He was appointed, after 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1930, Inspector- 
General of Egyptian Irrigation in the Sudan, where 
he showed himself a worthy representative of Egypt 
and got on well with the Sudan Government officials. 
Appointed Minister of Public Works in the Ali 
Maher Ministry, August 1939. Vacated post on the 
27th June, 1940. on fall of Ali Mailer’s Ministry. 
Minisier of Public Works in Hussein Sirry’s 
Ministry, the 15th November, 1940, in which capacity 
he was placed in charge of all A.R.P. questions. 
Minister of Public Works in Hussein Sirry’s Cabinet, 
June 1941 and Minister of Civil Defence in Sirry’s 
reconstructed Cabinet, July 1941. Managing director 
of the Misr Flax Company, 1943. 

Created a Pasha, December 1940. Relinquished 

Cabinet rank on the fall of the Sirry Cabinet in 

February 1942. Was formerly identified with the 

Liberal-Constitutional party, a fact which brought 

him into trouble at one time when a Wafd Ministry 

was in power. Minister of Public Works in Sidky 

Pasha’s Cabinet, February 1946. Nominated 

Senator. Max 1946. 
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Speaks good English, lie is capable, ambitious 
and shows signs of developing a bent for demagogy. 
He remains a follower of Ali Maher Pasha. 

8. Yassin Ahmed Padia 

Born 1879. An old campaigner in the cause of 
Egyptian nationalism. Graduated from the School 
of Law and followed a legal career in the Parquet. 
Beginning his political career as a Wafdist, he went 
over to the Liberals in support of Adlv Yeghin Pasha 
when the latter fell out with Zagliloul. In 1924 he 
was elected as Wafdist Deputy for the Kena con¬ 
stituency, where he wields considerable influence as 
the leader of the Ashraf tribe. Having resumed his 
legal career in the Administration, lie eventually 
became Public Prosecutor and later president of a 
Court of Appeal. He has also been a Senator. He 
returned to the Wafd in 1945. In the general 
elections of January 1950 he again contested the 
Kena constituency for the Chamber of Deputies and 
defeated Makram Ebeid Pasta. He was then 
appointed Minister of Wakfs in the Wafd Govern¬ 
ment formed as the result of those elections. He 
resigned this appointment in November 1950, 
probably on account of old age. He is a bluff, 
conservative type with a shrewd brain, but is some¬ 
what handicapped b\ deafness. 

9. Ahmed AK Pasha, K.C.V.O. 

For some time mudir in the provinces (Girga, 
Oharhieb and Dakahlieh). Under-Secretary of State, 
Interior, in 1920. As Mudir of Girga, he handled a 
dangerous situation firmly and intelligently in 1919, 
and was highly praised by General Huddleston and 
awarded the O.B.E. 

Minister of Wnqfs in the Tewfik Ncssim Cabinet 
(December 1922—February 1923) and Minister of 
Wnqfs, later Agriculture, in Yehia Ibrahim's Cabinet 
(February 1923-June 1923). Minister of Wnqfs in 
Adlv’s transition Cabinet 1929, and in Sidky's first 
Cabinet, June 1931. Became Minister of Justice in 
Sidky's second Cabinet, January 1933, and held the 
same portfolio in Abdel Fattnh Yehin’s Cabinet, 
September 1933. Resigned the 14th November, 1934 
Appointed Minister of Justice and of Wnqfs in Ali 


Maher Pasha’s Cabinet, January-May 1936. 
Nominated Senator in May 1936. Renominated 
Senator, 1944, and again in May 1951. He is at 
present vice-president of the Senate. 

He looks moribund, but is a man of some 
character. He has a considerable reputation for 
pietx 

Decorations .—Title of AJ Iintiaz (1930); Grand 
Cordon of Order of the Nile and Grand Cordon of 
Order of Ismail (1936). 

10. Prince Mohammed Ali, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

Born 1875. Heir Presumptive to the Throne. He 
is the son of Khedive Tewfik and thus a younger 
brother of the late Abbas 11, and cousin of King 
Farouk. He used to suffer from epileptic fits; and 
in 1936 survived an attack of angina pectoris. 
Nevertheless, he now seems to enjoy fairly good 
health. 

In the reign of Fuad I he was at odds with the 
King and frequently expressed his sympathies with 
the Wafd. He was elected to he Prince Regent and 
senior member of the Regency Council for the period 
of King Farouk’s minority in May 1936. These 
duties severely strained his former sympathies, for 
the W afd Government was determined to circum¬ 
scribe the powers of the Regency Council and His 
Royal Highness was led openly to accuse them of 
incompetence, demagogy, and designs on the Royal 
Prerogative. 

In December 1936 lie was appointed president 
of the 44 Conseil de la Cour,” a judicial body em¬ 
powered to deal with the affairs of the Royal Family. 
It is normally presided over by a prince, but, owing 
to Fuad’s mistrust of the princes, the presidency 
had fallen upon the president of the Senate. His 
Royal Highness presided ox r er meetings of this body 
in 1950 which deprived ex-Queen Nazli and Princess 
Fathia of their Royal titles. 

During the war of 1939-46 Prince Mohammed Ali 
never wavered in his wholehearted devotion to the 
British cause, nor in his faith in Allied victory. A 
coolness grew' up between him and King Farouk 
after the latter came of age, and in the last few 
years His Royal Highness has expressed strong 
disapproval of the excessive exuberance of King 
Farouk’s private life and of His Majesty’s immature 
and misguided essays in the art of governing a la 
King Fuad. His present relations with King Farouk 
are on a purely formal basis, but he did perforce 
take part in the ceremonies of the Royal Wedding 
in May 1951. His dislike of King Farouk’s policies 
led him to be regarded as again leaning to the Wafd 
whilst the latter were out of office; hut after the 
Wafd returned to power in 1950, and showed them¬ 
selves so serviable in their relations with the Palace, 
he became again extremely critical of them. In 
September 1950 he over-stepped the bounds by 
expressing to the press his disapproval of the 
Government’s alleged intention to remove the 
Minister of Finance and was publicly rebuked by 
Fuad Serag-el-Dine Pasha. Since then, although 
His Royal Highness still privately indulges in out¬ 
spoken and usually rather naive expressions of 
opinion on internal and external politics, he has 
been too frightened to make any public pronounce¬ 
ments. 

Part of his education he received in Austria, for 
which country he still expresses affection. He used 
to paint in water-colours. He talks many languages 
with excessive fluency and used periodically to make 
long journeys to South Africa, India, South America 
or Java, which w^ere recorded in Editions dr Luxe. 
He has his own conception of the manners and 
behaviour due from oriental royalty and lives grace¬ 
fully up to it. He w as for long a power in Egyptian 
Freemasonry, but abandoned these activities some 
years ago. 
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\\ as president of the Anglo-Egyptian Union. 
Visited London privately in August 1945 (niuc.i to 
King Farouk’s annoyance), and again in 1949 and 
1951. 

Decorations: G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 

11. Mohamed Zaki Ali Pasha 

Of humble origin, His father being a clerk on an 
estate belonging to a rich Syrian landowner in 
Dakahlieh Province. He was educated in Govern¬ 
ment schools and graduated from the School of Law 
in 1909. Having begun a modest legal career he 
joined the Nationalist Party and also contributed 
political articles to the press. His intelligence and 
abiiit y as a lawyer brought him rapid success, and 
he eventually took into partnership another 
prominent Watanist, Abdel Rahman El liafei Bey. 
In 1930 Ali Maher Pasha, then Minister of Justice 
in Sidky Pasha's Cabinet, selected him for appoint¬ 
ment as a judge. He gained rapid promotion, 
eventually becoming Vice-President of the Court of 
Cassation, but resigned xvhen the Wafdist Govern¬ 
ment attempted to interfere with appointments to 
that court in defiance of the principle of the inde¬ 
pendence of the judicature. In his earlier years he 
was known as extremely anti-British, but he was 
naturally obliged to subdue his politics after 
appointment to file judicature. He is said to be 
conservative in Iris private life. 

\V1 len Ibrahim Abdel Uadi Pasha was appointed 
Prime Minister following the assassination of 
Nokrashi and broadened the basis of the existing 
Saadist—Liberal coalition by introducing a Watanist 
element, he appointed Mohamed Zaki Ali Pasha as 
Minister of State (December 1948). In May 1950 
he xvas dismissed from membership of the Adminis¬ 
trative Council of the Watanist Party after a dispute 
with the president, Hafez Ramadan Pasha, about 
the neutrality of the Suez Canal, but he refused to 
recognise the decision. 

He xvas nominated a Senator in February 1949, 
hut lost his seat by the Decrees of June 1950. 

Was also Minister of State in the coalition Cabinet 
formed by Hussein Sirry Pasha in July 1949, but 
resigned xvitli that Cabinet in the following 
November. 

12. Tarraf Ali Pasha 

A native of Minia. Educated in France as an 
engineer, and on completion of his studies joined the 
Public Works Department. Rapidly made his name 
as a competent official, and became a protege of 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha, whom he always sup¬ 
ported politically. 

Appointed Director-General of Municipalities in 
the Ministry of Interior, where he did good work for 
several years with a pro-continental bias. 

When Mohammed Mahmoud formed his Ministry 
on the 30th December, 1937, Tnrrnf Ali was appointed 
Under-Secretary of State for Communications, an 

V 

appointment which caused some jealousy. 

Appointed Director-General of Railxvays, Tele¬ 
phones and Telegraphs in 1940 where he showed a 
spirit of co-operation in the handling of difficult 
transport problems created by the necessities of the 
war. Created a Pasha on the 11th February, 1941. 

Is a pleasant individual, but of moderate capacity 
and inclined sometimes to be obstructive. Talks 
English and French 

Resigned 1942 as a result of a quarrel with his 
Minister, who appointed a Wafdist Secretary-General 
to the Railways without consulting Tarraf Ali. 

Nominated Senator May 1946, but lost his seat 
bv the Senate Decrees of June 1950. 

Appointed chairman of the board of Cairo Tram¬ 
ways Company at the beginning of 1948. a position 
which places him in close contact with the Belgian 
community in Cairo. 

%r 


13. Ahmed Ah Allouba Pasha 

A brother or half-brother of Mohamed Ali Allouba 
Pasha. Born about 1900. 

After studying laxv in Egypt, he held appointments 
in the Parquet, in the civil courts and in the Court 
of Cassation, of which he became a counsellor. His 
legal abilities are rated high and he is generally 
regarded as level-headed and reasonable. Reported 
to be pro-British. Is a prominent member of the 
Constitutional Liberal Party and attained ministerial 
rank xvhen appointed Minister of State in the 
Hussein Sirry coalition Cabinet in July 1949, being 
one of four Liberal Ministers in that Cabinet. On 
the resignation of Ivhasbaba Pasha from the Minis¬ 
try of Justice in the following month, Allouba Pasha 
was entrusted with that portfolio. 

He xvas made a Pasha on the occasion of the 
abolition of the Mixed Courts in October 1949. He 
relinquished office xvhen Hussein Sirry Pasha’s 
coalition Cabinet broke up in the following month. 
In June 1951 he xvas involved xxith his party leader, 
Heikal Pasha, in the investigation by the Parquet 
concerning forged documents purporting to be letters 
sent to the Sox-iet Legation by Nalias Pasha and 
another Minister, which Heikal Pasha had received 
via Ahmed Ali Allouba Pasha and passed on to the 
Palace. 

Speaks some English and is pleasant to meet. 
Lost His seat in the Senate under the Decrees of 
June 1950. 

Decorations: Grand Cordon of the Order of Ismail. 

14. Mohammed Ali Allouba Pasha 

Born 1877. An intelligent and able lawyer of 
respected integrity. Began as a Watanist. Was 
Treasurer of the Wafd, but seceded in 1921. For long 
a leading Constitutional Liberal and secretary of the 
party. He resigned in January 1934 having returned 
to Watanist extremism. 

He was Minister of Waqfs in Zixver Pasha s 
Cabinet, March-September 1925, and resigned with 
his Liberal colleagues in protest against Abdel Aziz 
Fahmy Pasha’s dismissal. In 1928 he campaigned 
for the abolition of all private Waqfs. In 1929, after 
defending the cause of Islam before the Wailing Wall 
Commission in Jerusalem, he developed an interest 
in Moslem affairs outside Egypt and was a member 
of the Standing Executive Committee of the Islamic 
Congress, on whose behalf he toured India in the 
summer of 1933. 

His son is an officer in the British merchant 
marine. 

Minister of Education in Alv Maher Pasha’s 

m 

Cabinet January-May 1936. Nominated a member 
of the Senate in May 1936. Was prominent as an 
opponent of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in the 
autumn of 1936. In dose touch with the Watanist 
party, the Young Egypt Society and other extremist 
elements. 

lie took an active part in the Arab Parliamentary 
Congress on Palestine held in Cairo, October 1938, 
and headed a deputation to London to present the 
resolutions of the Congress to His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. 

In 1943 his interest in Arab nationalist politics was 
again stimulated by current developments for the 
promotion of Arab Unity in anticipation of the post- 
xvur settlement. He was a leading member of a 
small and relatively unimportant group calling itself 
the Arab Unity Society, a rival of Fuad Abaza’s 
Arab Union Club. The activities of both these 
unofficial bodies were, however, thoroughly eclipsed 
by Nahns Pasha’s official talks on Arab Unity with 
representatives of other Arab States. 

Was reported in 1943 to have the intention of 
forming a new political party. 

Succeeded Abdel Megid Ibrahim Saleh Pasha as 
president of the Arab Unity Society when the latter 
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was appointed Minister in Nokrashi Pasha s 
Cabinet, December DM6. Allouba Pasha was 
himself offered a seat in that Cabinet as Minister 
of Waqfs but declined it, apparently feeling 
aggrieved because he had not been selected for a 
more important Ministry. 

Appointed Egyptian Ambassador to Pakistan in 
1949, a role in which his capacity for Islamic propa¬ 
ganda could obviously have full play. Early in 1950 
he resigned on the plea that he had fulfilled his 
mission of setting Egypto-Pakistan relations on a 
firm basis. He denied allegations that his resigna¬ 
tion was due to his being out of sympathy with the 
Wald Government which came into power in January 
of that year. In the summer of 1951 he was men¬ 
tioned ns a possible candidate for the post of chief 
guide of the Moslem Brotherhood. He had not 
previously been connected with the organisation 
and the idea was to bring in a well-known personality 
from outside. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile 
(1936). 


15. Mustapha Amin Bey 

Born about 191*2. He and his twin brother. Ah 

Amin, are the sons of the late Amin Yusef Bey. 
Both were trained for the engineering profession, 
Mustnpha having studied at Sheffield l niversity 
where lie became president of the Debating Society. 
Of the two Mustapha is the more forceful. Visits 
to the United States have given him the opportunity 
to learn tlie methods, manners and techniques of 
American journalism by which he has profited in 
the editing oi the weekly periodical Akhbar Al Yom 
which he and his brother founded and jointly own 
and which appears on Saturday mornings. The 
politics of this publication are independent and anti- 

W&fd. 

Akhbar Al Yom is the Sunday Express of 
Egyptian Arabic journalism and makes a definite 
appeal to women readers, not necessarily because 
the twins believe in the emancipation of women, 
but solely because female readership is a valuable 
means of boosting circulation. They were the first 
in the Middle East to apply these princmles to 
the Arabic press. Akhbar Al Yom probably has 
(1951) a circulation of more than 100,000. 

In 1946 they bought from Mohammed Al Tabei 
the satirical and political weekly Akher So a for 
a sum which has permitted Mohammed Al Tabei 
to travel extensively and in luxury in Europe ever 
since. They have transformed Akher Sa'a by means 
of colour printing into an attractive readable paper. 
In 1950 a new venture tailed Akher Lahza appeared 
as a news supplement to Akher Sa a. This paper 
now appears twice a week, once as a supplement 
to Akher Sa’a and once independently. The Amin 
brothers undertake the printing, publishing and 
advertising of their papers themselves. 

Their attitude was at one time viciously hostile 
to Great Britain and Akhbar Al Yom sank to depths 
of scurrility and even indecency in its comments 
on the British. Over the last two years, however, 
there has been considerable improvement and, since 
the Amin brothers are against the Wafd and the 
Wald shows such hostility to the British, it often 
suits the Amins to be lenient to us. 

Formerly a Deputy, he did not stand in the 1550 

elections. 


1*. Abdel Rahman Ammar Bey 

Born in 190*2 at Shabin El Kom. After com¬ 
pleting his secondary school st udies at Taut a he 
entered the Law School and graduated in 1924. He 
was subsequently appointed to the Ministry of 
Justice as an Assistant SubstHut of the Parquet and 


for nineteen years pursued his career in that depart¬ 
ment, eventually occupying the posts of Chef du 
Parquet at Benlia, Fayoum and Giza. In 1943 he 
was appointed Mudir of Kalioubia Province and two 
years later, when Nokrashi Pasha was Prime Minister, 
he was made Assistant Director-General of Public 
Security. He was promoted to be Director-General 
of Public Security in 1946 when Nokrashi Pasha 
decided to get rid of Mahmoud Gazali Bey, whose 
pro-British sentiments and connexions lie disliked 
In the following year Ammar Bey was further pro¬ 
moted to the post of Under-Secretary for Interior 
when Hassan Rifaat Pasha was summarily placed 
on pension by Nokrashi. Ammar Bey is now the 
senior Under-Secretary in that department. It is 
impossible to count on any co-operation from him 
as far as British interests are concerned; in this 
connexion it is significant that he owed his excep¬ 
tionally rapid promotion to the personal influence 
of Nokrashi. Since the introduction of martial law 
following Egypt’s active intervention in Palestine, 
Ammar Bey has also fulfilled the duties of chief 
censor, with the results which might be expected 
from a tool of Nokrashi. 

When Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha s predominantly 
Saadist-Liberal Government was replaced in July 
1949 bv Hussein Sirry Pasha’s wider coalition 
Government which included Wafdist Ministers, 
Ammar Bey was transferred from his key-post in 
the Interior to the post of Under-Secretary in the 
Ministry of Communications. 


17. Abdel Fattah Amr Pasha 

Born 1906. Son of a middle-class Cairo merchant. 
Educated at the Khedivial Secondary School and 
subsequently, thanks to the generous personal 
interest o( a former British financial adviser, in 
England. Studied law and practised for some years 
as a solicitor in London. Was consulted by the 
Egyptian Legation (later Embassy) on legal matters. 
Gained international reputation as a squash rackets 
player, in which sport he held the world champion¬ 
ship. 

He returned to Cairo in 1944 and was created 
Pasha for his services to Egypt in the world of sport. 
He became closely associated with Hassanein Pasha, 
especially after the latter's severe illness at the end 
of 1944.* In November 1944 he was appointed 
Minister (first class) at the Embassy in London but 
remained in Cairo for some four months making 
himself very useful as an unofficial iiaison between 
the Palace and His Majesty’s Embassy while 
Hassanein Pasha was incapacitated by illness. 

In August 1915 he was promoted to be ambassador 
in London. His selection for this responsible post 
was criticised by some Egyptians, notably by the 
Wafd, on the ground that, his inexperience and long 
absence from the home country made him ill- 
qualified to represent Egypt at a moment whan a 
thorough readjustment of Egypt’s relations with 
Great Britain was desirable. In nominating him 
as ambassador, King Farciuk may have been 
influenced by a Wafdist press campaign a short time 
previously denouncing Amr Pasha as unsuitable for 
the post of Minister in London. 

Although during the Wafd Government which 
took office in 1950, the Wafdist press treated Amr 
Pasha with respect, there is reason to believe that 
his accurate reporting of the realities of the British 
and international scene as observed in London has 
earned him the dislike which usually comes to the 
bearers of unpleasant news. As long as he retains 
the confidence of King Fnrouk. however, it seems 
unlikely that the Wafd will antagonise the King 
by trying to remove him. 

Decorations. —Grand Cordon of the Order of the 

Nile (February 1946). 
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18. Adly Andraos Bey 

Born 1905. Comes of an old and prominent 
Coptic family in Luxor. After studying at Victoria 
College, Alexandria, and with the P&res Jesuites 
in Cairo, he proceeded to France to study law at 
Aix-en-Provence, alsc irequenting the Sorbonne and 
the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques. On return¬ 
ing to Egypt in 1927 lie was enrolled in the Mixed 
Bar in Cairo. In 1937 was appointed Substitut of 
the Mixed Parquet and later director of the Mixed 
Courts Administration in the Ministry of Justice. 
Having been appointed judge in the Alexandria 
Mixed Court in 1944 he was specially concerned with 
the personal status of foreigners. Later sat in the 
Cairo Court. In April 1945 he accompanied Bedawi 
Pasha, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, to the San 
Francisco Conference us legal adviser of the 
■Egypthin delegation. In 1946 he was appointed to 
succeed the late \oussef Gallad Pasha as head of 
the European Bureau in the Royal Cabinet. Was 
temporarily delegated to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs with the rank of minister plenipotentiary, 
on the insistence of King Farouk, to collaborate in 
the preparation of Egypt’s case before submission 
to the Security Council and to accompany the dele¬ 
gation to New York as one of the legal experts. 
While this intrusion on the part of the Palace was 
doubtless an embarrassment to the Government, and 
apparently uncongenial to Adly Andraos himself. 
Nokrashi Pasha is reported to have consoled himself 
with the thought that in the event of failure at 
the Security Council the Palace would have to take 
its share of the blame. 

Adly Andraos Bey was a member of the Egyptian 
Delegation to the General Assembly in Paris’ Sep¬ 
tember 1948. He was transferred to the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs in August 1949 and subsequently 
appointed Egyptian Minister to Greece. He became 
the first Egyptian Ambassador to Greece when the 
post was raised to an embassy in April 1950, and 
later that year had to handle a delicate crisis which 
arose out of some remarks about King Farouk which 
were attributed to Queen Frederika by an American 
newspaper. I he incident was smoothed over, and 
in early 1951 Adly Andraos Bey was active in pro¬ 
moting an exchange of cultural missions between 
Egypt and Greece. 

Adly Andraos Bey speaks excellent English and 
French and mixes well with foreigners. His 
intimacy with the Palace seems now to have waned 
and he himself has said privately that he has no 
taste for the role of courtier. Although his personal 
relations with the British are quite friendly, he does 
not hide his distrust of British policy, an attitude 
probably due in part to his reluctance, as a Copt, 
to incur the criticisms of Moslems. 

19. Elias Andraos Pasha 

An Egyptian Copt, horn about 19(H) in the Sudan 
and educated there. Worked as accountant for the 
Sudan Plantation Syndicate, Gezira, Sudan, between 
19*2o and 1930. After leaving the Sudan, worked 
with the contractors for the Assiut Barrage and on 
completion of this work came to Cairo and obtained 
employment through Sir Alexauder Iveown-Boyd 
(under whose brother Elias Andraos lmd worked in 
the Gezira scheme), with the Beida Dyers Company 
about 1935. 

Elias Andraos rose to a responsible position in this 
firm, and eventually replaced Sir Alexander Keown- 
Boyd as managing-director. He is also a member 
of the Higher Economic Council and a director of 
the Suez Canal Company, the Misr Bank and two 
of the important textile companies belonging to the 
Misr Bank’s industrial group. 

Recently, Elias Andraos has acted as financial 
adviser to His Majesty King Farouk, who has in 
the past twelve months eonie to rely on him as a 


general confidential adviser and go-between on 
political matters, in which role he seems to be 
superseding Karim Tabet Pasha. He is believed to 
have guided King Farouk s personal interest in the 
cotton affair of 1950 and has also been used by 
His Majesty on confidential missions to his Govern¬ 
ment during his absence in Europe in the summer 
of 1951. 

Created Pasha in 1949. 

20. Amin Anis Pasha. K.C.V.O. 

Born 1893. Had a legal education. In 1922 was 
Director of Statistics in the Ministry of Justice. In 
1923 became Secretary-General to the Council of 
Ministers. Later transferred to the Contentieux. 
Succeeded Nashat Pasha at the palace as 44 sous-chef 
de cabinet ’ in December 1925. 

Appointed Royal Counsellor in the Ministry of 
Public Works August 1930, and president of the Cairo 
Court of Appeal November 1933. 

Appointed Minister of Justice in Tevvfik Nessim 
Pasha’s Cabinet, the 15th November, 1934. 

Resigned the 22nd January, 1936. He was honest 
and fair as an administrator, if somewhat lacking in 
energy and initiative. During his tenure of office 
he was uniformly helpful in matters in which the 
legitimate interests of His Majesty s Government 
were concerned. 

In September 1943 was appointed by the Wafd 
Government to the presidency of the Court of 
Cassation; this appointment of an outsider provoked 
the resignation of three Counsellors as a protest 
against the infringement of the newly-framed law 
establishing the independence of the Judicature. 
There was no doubt, however, about Amin Anis’s 
suitability for the post from the point of view of 
integrity and professional qualifications. Appointed 
president of the State Legal Department, July 1944, 
hut was placed on pension by Ahmed Maher’s 
Government later in the year. 

Universally regarded as a quiet, intelligent and 
industrious person, unpolitical, ** paperassier,” 
obedient, rather what people mean when they speak 
of “ a typical civil servant.” His appearance is 
against him because, owing to the fact that he once 
tried to blow his brains out when suffering from 
overwork, he lias a squint and a crooked mouth. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile 
(1936), K.C.V.O. (1927) 

21. Mohamed Hassan ai Ashmawi Pasha 

Began nis career as a lawyer, becoming a civil 
judge in the Court of First Instance, after which he 
served for five years in the Sudanese courts at 
Omdurman under the late Sir Wasey Sterry. On 
return to Egypt he was appointed lecturer in the 
School of Law. Subsequently became Secretarv- 
Generat of the Ministry of Education and later 
Under-Secretary of State in that Department. Was 
later appointed Royal Counsellor in the Ministries 
of National Defence. Agriculture, Social Affairs mid 
Public Works successively. Appointed Minister of 
Education in Sidky Pasha’s Cabinet, February 1946. 
holding office as an Independent. He was for some 
years considered as pro-Wafdist. but for some time 
past has avoided all partisanship. Has had a repu¬ 
tation of being by nature rather fanatical and xeno¬ 
phobic, but has not given concrete evidence of such 
propensities. Nominated Senator, May 1946. 

Resigned from the Ministry of Education on the 
fall of Sidky Pasha’s Cabinet in December 1946. 
Appointed Minister of Education again in Hussein 
Sirry Pasha’s neutral Cabinet, November 1949. He 
relinquished office when that Cabinet resigned in 
January 1950. 

22. El Ferik Ibrahim Atallah Pasha 

Born 1888. Joined Military School in 1904, served 
in the Camel Corps in the Sudan and eventually 
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commanded a Sudanese Battalion. Was a member 
of Sultan Hussein Kamel s Bodyguard and in 1934 
became Commandant of the llo;yal Bodyguard. In 
1936 he was appointed Chief Aide-de-Camp to King 
Farouk. A good type of old Egyptian army officer, 
not overburdened with brains, but has a reputation 
of being honest and straightforward. Appointed 
Chief of the General Staff of the Egyptian army in 
1940. 

Under the Wafdist Administration, his relations 
with the Minister of National Defence became very 
strained in the summer of 1942. The Minister 
complained that Atallah, being a Palace man, served 
the Palace rather than his Minister. The quarrel 
was subdued for the time being by a compromise, 
by which a Military Under-Secretary of State for 
Defence was appointed to strengthen the Minister’s 
hand, but in 1943 a controversy about army promo¬ 
tions and transfers revived the dispute and Atallah 
continued to be at loggerheads with his Minister. 
His record as Chief of the General Staff is marred 
by his weakness and inability to check the serious 
growth among army officers of corruption and 
indiscipline, for which, however, the Wafdist 
Minister, Haindi Seif el Nasr Pasha, was largely 
responsible. He was also on bad terms with Maitre 

Saved Selim, the Minister of Defence in the coalition 

% 

Governments of Ahmed Maher und Nokrashi 

Visited the United States at the head of a military 
mission in April 1947. 

Resigned in February 1948 following the discovery 
of a a allegedly subversive plot among certain army 
officers. 

Decorations. —C.B. (Military Division) 1943; 
Order of Ismail, Second Class (1940). 

23. Lewa Ahmed Attiya Pasha 

Served in the Egyptian army in the Sudan and 
also as a District Maamour under the Sudan 
Government. Left the Sudan with the Egyptian 
army in consequence of the 1924 revolt. After the 
entry into force of the Anglo-Egvptian Treaty of 
1936 he was placed in command of Egyptian troops 
in the Sudan. Returned to Egypt on promotion to 
the rank of Lewa, was appointed Adjutant-General. 
Placed on pension when the Wafd Government 
assumed office in 1942. Joined the Constitutional 
Liberal Party. and became a Senator, in which 
capacity be strongly advocated the reorganisation 
and strengthening of the Egyptian army on modern 
lines. Speaks English moderately well. Appointed 
Minister of National Defence by Sidky Pasha, 
February 1946. 

Retained the Ministry of National Defence when 
Nokrashi Pasha succeeded Sidkv Pasha in December 
1946. 

In November 1947 was dropped from the Ministry 
of Defence owing to his failure to gain the respect of 
the army and owing to public criticism of the loose¬ 
ness of his private life. In any case there had 
always existed a strong mutual antipathy between 
him and Nokrashi Pasha. 

Lost his scat in the Senate under the Decrees 
of June 1950, 

24. Maitre Ali Ayoub 

After graduating from the Faculty of Law he took 
up a legal career in Sharkieh Province and later in 
Cairo. He was one of those who took an active part 
in the nationalist movement in 1919 and then joined 
the Wafd. He first entered Parliament, as a Wafdist 
but seceded from that party with the late Ahmed 
Maher and Nokrashi Pasha and was one of the 
more prominent members of the Saadist Party, 
which they formed. He was a Minister of State for 
a short while in 1940 in the Cabinet of the late 
Hassan Sabry Pasha. Having been returned to the 
Chamber of Deputies in the general elections held 
under the auspices of the late Ahmed Maher Pasha s 


Government at the end of 1944, he was elected a 
Vice-President of the Chamber. When Sanhouri 
Pasha relinquished the Ministry of Education on 
appointment as President of the Council ol State in 
March 1949, Maitre Ali Ayoub took over that port¬ 
folio. 

When Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha s Cabinet 
resigned in July 1949, Maitre Ali Ayoub held the 
portfolio of Social Affairs in Hussein Sirry Pasha s 
coalition Cabinet until the latter resigned in the 
following November. 

He ow ns land in Sliarkieh Province and is said tc 
be fairly wealthy, but, even so, he lias a reputation 
for venality. His private life is said to be rather 
disreputable. In politics he is moderate. 

25. Dr. Soliman Azral Pasha 

Graduated from the medical school of Cairo Uni¬ 
versity and began his career in private practice, 
specialising in chest diseases. Lectured in the 
faculty of medicine and later became dean of that 
faculty in succession to Dr. Ali Ibrahim Pasha. He 
resigned from this position in 1945 owing to ill- 
health. Is well liked by British doctors in Egypt. 
Is a professor of medicine at Cairo University. Has 
made a good deal of money from his private practice. 
Appointed Minister of Health under Sidky Pasha, 
February 1946. Nominated Senator, May 1946. 

Was not reappointed Minister of Health after 
the fall of the Sidky Cabinet in December 1946. 
Appointed to the presidency of the Egyptian Red 
Crescent Society in April 1947. 

26. Mahmoud Azmy Bey 

Born about 1890. Writer for some time for the 
Siaasa but left the Constitutional Liberals in 1928 
and edited various Wafd journals, which were so 
successfully repressed by Mohammed Mahmoud 
Pasha that Azmy, unable to make a living in Egypt, 
went to France. Returned to Egypt in 1934 and for 
some time tried to make up to the Residency. In 
1936 he started a weekly political review— Shabah — 
which was reputed to be subsidised by the Italians 
and criticised the Treaty and British policy in the 
Arab world. The paper died at the end of 1936. 

Appointed to Ministry of Finance 1938, and trans¬ 
ferred to post of Controller of Press Section, Censor¬ 
ship Department, at the outbreak of war, whence 
he returned to the Ministry of Finance in 1940. 
Appointed Conseiller Royal Adjoint in July 1943 
with rank of Director-General. Lobbied unsuccess¬ 
fully in that year for appointment as Minister at 
Moscow. Made Controller in the Ministry of the 
Interior in 1946 to deal with press affairs, but was 
not confirmed in the appointment owing to King 
Farouk’s suspicions of his pro-Soviet activities. 

In 1947 he toured North Africa and later went to 
France. He has latterly been little in the journal¬ 
istic limelight, but, apparently through his French 
connexions, he was the only Egyptian journalist 
allowed to visit Morocco after the crisis of March 
1951. when he went as a special correspondent o i 
Al Ahram and wrote articles which were unusually 
objective bv Egyptian standards. His report of an 
interview with the Sultan did not, however, please 
the French authorities. 

Was attached to the Egyptian delegations to the 
United Nations General Assembly in November 
1950, and to the Economic and Social Council meet¬ 
ing in August 1951—at which he distinguished him¬ 
self by arguing Egypt’s case for evacuation after 
the Chairman had ruled him out of order. 

Was at one time known as a theoretical Socialist, 
and has at various times been suspected of fellow- 
travelling propensities. 

Detested the late King Fuad, who treated him 
badly in a Ifae-majestc case in 1927. He wears a 
hat, speaks excellent French, and, in 1912, married 
an intelligent Russian woman. 


Ill 


27. Abdul Rahman Azzam Pasha 

Born about 1893. 

Son of the late Azzam Bey, who was the Giza 
Province representative in the Legislative Council. 

The family are of Arab stock settled in the Delta 
for several generations. 

After education in the Government schools, lie 
studied medicine in Cairo and continued his studies 
from 1912 to 1914 at a London hospital. He did not, 
however, qualify. He was at this time in the 
Watanist camp and a friend of Mohammed Bev 
Farid. 

On tl le outbreak of war in 1914 he joined the Arab 
tribes in (he Western Desert and won a considerable 
reputation fighting and working in the cause of the 
Senussi. He was under sentence of death bv the 
Italians. 

He returned to Egypt after the war and for some 
time avoided Egyptian politics. He then played a 
fairly prominent part as Deputy for the Ayyat 
constituency of Giza, and was regarded in the 
Chamber as an authority on matters military. 

He was one of the Egyptian delegates to the 
Parliamentary Congress at Rio de Janeiro in 1927, 
when he spent most of his time speech-making to 
the Syrian colonies of Brazil, also a delegate to the 
Parliamentary Economic Congress at Brussels in 
1929. He lias made a study of agrarian conditions 
in Roumania. 


Appointed Egyptian Minister to Iraq and Iran in 
March 1936 and. in addition, to Saudi Arabia in 
August 1936. He made a good impression in 
Bagdad. 

Was appointed Egyptian Minister to Afghanistan 
on the 1st March, 1937, in addition to his other 
duties as minister in Iraq, Iran mid Saudi Arabia. 
Following the engagement of Princess Fawzia to the 
Crown Prince of Iran a sepurate minister was 
appointed to Iran and Afghanistan. Azzam was 
accordingly promoted to First-Class Minister in Iraq. 

Proceeded to London as a member of the Egvptian 
Delegation to the Palestine Conference in 1939. 

Appointed minister to Turkey in August 1939. 
Appointed to be Minister of Waqfs and Com¬ 
mandant, of the Territorial Forces, in Ali Maher’s 
Cabinet, the 18th August, 1939. Trensferred from 
Waqfs to Social Affairs on the 20th December, 1939. 
Retired with the Ministry on the 27th June, 1940. 
but retained Territorials until thev were placed 
under the Minister of Defence. 

Caine out with meritoriously pro-British state¬ 
ments in our worst moments, i.c., on our retreat 
to Alnmein. 

^ Minister for Arab Affairs in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, a post specially created in connexion 
^it.li the Arab unity discussions then proceeding. 
Nominated secretary-general of the Arab League 
Council, 1945, on the insistence of Nokrashi Pasha. 
Has shown lack of balance and extremist tendencies 
>n this post. 

He is married to a daughter of Khaled-el-Qargani, 
his comrade-in-arms in Tripoli, who was one of Ibn 
Baud's unsuccessful delegation to the Imam Yohia 
in 1933. and is one of Ibn Saud’s political and 
commercial advisers. 


Accompanied the Aram delegations to the United 
States for the Special General Assembly of the 
U.N.O. on Palestine and subsequently remained in 
New York for some time, apparently to do some 
lobbying in American and United Nations aides in 
anticipation of the presentation of the Egyptian case 
to the Security Council, and also in the interest of 
the Arab cause generally. 

IIis position as Secretary-General of the Arab 
League appeared to be threatened by Nuri Pasha 
Said’s attack on the Arab League administration 
during the Arab League Council’s meeting in the 
Autumn of 1949. Azzam Pasha, however, weathered 


the storm though not without some loss of prestige 
in Arab circles. Was re-elected Secretary-General 
of the Arab League for a further two years in May 
1951. 

28. Abdel Meguid Badr Pasha 

Served for some years as an engineer in the 
Government service before retiring to go into 
business. He identified himself with the national 
movement in his youth and is a fairly recent 
adherent to the Saadist party. He enjoys a reputa¬ 
tion for eloquence which he was apparently able to 
use with some effect among his fellow-students at 
the university during the 1919 troubles. 

Appointed Minister of Social Affairs by Ahmed 
Maher after the general elections of January 1945, 
an appointment which he is said to owe"to his 
friendship with Nokrashi. Retained that portfolio 
in Nokrashi’s Cabinet, February 1945. Has a good 
reputation generally. Speaks English. 

Left office on the fall of Nokrashi’s Cabinet, 
February 1946. Given title of Pasha in the Birth¬ 
day Honours, 1946. 

When Sidky strengthened his Cabinet in 
September 1946, with Saadist participation, Badr 
Pasha was appointed Minister of Social Affairs. 
After Sidky’s resignation in December of that year, 
he returned to office as Minister of Commerce and 
Industry in Nokrashi Pasha’s Cabinet. When this 
Cabinet was reshuffled in February 1947 he gave 
up that portfolio for the more important one of 
Finance, in succession to x4bdel Hadi Pashu who had 
been appointed Chief of the Royal Cabinet. The 
appointment of Badr was the result of a compromise 
with the Liberals who resisted Nokrashi’s wish to 
nominate his proteg^ Malnnoud el Darwish Bey to 
the Ministry of Finance. 

The publication of a report by Darwish Bey con¬ 
taining critical reflections on the Government's 
financial policy and on the integrity of the 
Administration prompted King Farouk to insist, in 
November 1947, on Badr Pasha’s relinquishing the 
Ministry of Finance. As a solution, he was given 
the lucrative directorship-general of Egyptian State 
Railways. 

Resigned in December 1949, following a main line 
railway accident in which several lives were lost. 
For some months previously had been suffering with 
serious eye trouble. 

29. Ahmed Moursi Badr Bey 

A leading Alexandria lawyer at the National Bar 
and Deputy for the Attarin constituency of 
Alexandria. He graduated from the School of Law 
in 1916 after having been in prison for three months, 
according to reports, on a charge of threatening to 
kill the British Vice-Principal of that school in 1914. 
He was again arrested in the same year on a charge 
of complicity in a plot to assassinate the late Sultan 
Hussein and remained in detention for two years. 
He joined the Wafd in the early beginnings of the 
national movement and became secretary to the 
Wafdist committee in Alexandria. In 1930, under 
the Sidky regime, he was arrested on a charge of 
inciting the public to organise demonstrations and 
agitation. Tn 1931 he broke away from the Wafd 
and decided to concentrate on his legal career. He 
returned to politics, however, when the late Ahmed 
Maher Pasha and Nokrashi Pasha broke away from 
the Wafd in 1937 and was, with them, one of the 
original members of the Saadist Party. 

In the reconstruction of Nokrashi Pasha’s Cabinet 
in November 1947, he was appointed Minister of 
Justice, in which office he aroused the antagonism of 
the Council of State owing to his alleged attempts 
to impinge upon the independence of that body by 
using political influence in appointments to it. He 
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remained Minister of Justice under Ibrahim Abdel 
Hadi Paslm until the latter’s resignation in July 
1049, when he became Minister of Education in 
Hussein Sirry Pasha’s coalition Cabinet. As such, 
he became the star performer in the newspaper silly 
season that summer by ostentatiously striking a 
narrow and reactionary attitude towards certain 
aspects of female education. He was also an 
element of friction in that Cabinet of frictions. He 
relinquished office when Sirry Pasha formed his 
caretaker Government in November 1941. 

A man of powerful physique and considerable 
vitality, he is a keen golfer and, at one time, had a 
handicap of 2. He speaks English fluently. 

30. Bah:-ed-Din Barakat Pasha 

Born about 1891. Son of Fathallnh Barakat 
Pasha, and thus a grand-nephew of Saad Zagbiul. 

He studied law in Egypt and France, being one of 
the. Educational Mission to France which included 
Nashat and Abdel Hamid Bedawi He served for 
some time in the Ministry of Justice and was sub- 
director of one of the Departments when Zaghlul in 
1924 spectacularly promoted him Under-Secretarv 
of State for Justice. He became later judge in the 
Mixed Court of Appeal in Alexandria, and passed 
from there to the Native Court of Appeal in Cairo 
in 1927. lie sat on the Court of Discipline which 
acquitted \ alias Pasha and his colleagues in the 
Seif-cd-J >in ease in February 1929, and is understood 
to have been responsible for the drafting of the 
judgment. 

Minister of Education and for some time Acting 

Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Nahas Cabinet, 

Janunrv-Mune 1930. Associated with his father in 
% 

the breakaway of the “ dissident Wafdists ” in 
November 1932. 

Elected a Deputy in May 1930. Spoke against the 
Anglo-Egvptian Treaty in the debate in the Chamber 
of Deputies in November 1936. 

Appointed Minister of Education in Mohammed 
Mahmoud Pasha’s Cabinet the 30th December, 1937. 

Was created a pasha in February 1938. Elected 
President of Chamber after the April 1938 elections. 

Was not re-elected President of Chamber the 
18th November, 1939. From the outbreak of war in 
1939 lie showed a singular capacity for sitting on the 
fence and avoidance of compromising himself in any 
way with the British cause. His attitude was 
consistently timorous and disappointing. 

Defeated by the rival Wafdist candidate in the 
elections of March 1942. 

Nominated Senator in January 1945. Succeeded 
Kamel Sidki as president of the State Audit, April 
1945. 

In January 1949 he tendered his resignation from 

the Presidency of the State Audit as a protest 

against the Government s continued disregard of 

his successive recommendations for necessary 

« 

administrative reforms to reduce departmental 
extravagance. Some days later he was persuaded, 
as the result of Palace intervention, to withdraw his 
resignation on receiving front the Prime Minister a 
promise of the Government’s full support. 

He again tendered his resignation in September 
1949 and this time successfully resisted the efforts 

w 

of Hussein Sirry Pasha, then Prime Minister, to 
persuade him to withdraw it. 

Ho is an elegant person with a lisp; intelligent and 
res]>ected on his own merits. Politically, be owes 
much, however, to the fact that he is his father’s son. 

Decoration *.—Grand Cordon of the Order of 
Ismail (1946) 

31. Abdul Hamid Bedawi Pasha 

Born about 1892. 

Educated at the School of Law in France, where 
he did brilliantly. His early career was in the 
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parquet. In 1914 he was “ chef de cabinet and 
technical secretary to Sarvvat Paslni, then Ministei 
of Justice. He remained a proteg£ and close friend 
of Sarwat until the latter’s death. 

He accompanied Adly on his mission to London 
in 1921 as secretary to the Egyptian delegation. On 
return to Egypt he was appointed Secretary-General 
to the Pr^sidence du Conseil, and became later a 
Royal Counsellor in the Uontentieux, of which he 
became president about 1927 and remained there 
until December 1940. 

Member of the Egyptian delegation to the 
Montreux Capitulations Conference. 

Was at first obstructive, but became more helpful 
when lie realised that Egyptian Government were 
prepared to make concessions. At Montreux itself 
his technical ability was of the greatest help. 

Subsequently became persona ingratissima with 
the Wafd when lie gave an opinion unfavourable to 
them over the question of the King’s prerogatives, 
and generally showed himself to be an instrument of 
the Anti-Wafd Opposition. 

Appointed Minister of Finance in Hussein Sirry's 
reformed Cabinet the 5th November, 1940. 

Resigned from Ministry of Finance in December 
1941, in consequence of serious charges of nepotism 
and corruption. 

In March 1945 Nokrashi appointed him Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Bedawi headed the Egyptian 
delegation to the San Francisco Conference in the 
following month. His loquacity and importunities 
at San Francisco were, if anything, a disservice to 
Egypt and the smaller nations. 

He is president of the 44 Soci£t4 Fuad I 
d’Economie Politique de Statistique de Legislation,” 
an official research organisation of high standing. 

lie is a highly intelligent man, with a subtle 
lawyer s mind. His political tendencies have always 
been Constitutional Liberal. Without showing any 
obvious antipathy to foreigners, he is definitely 
Nationalist. Successive Prime Ministers and 
Ministers of Justice have owed him much. His 
knowledge and experience have now become so 
extensive that he has almost become indispensable 
to any reasonable Government. His nationalism and 
legal argumentativeness have tended to obtrude 
themselves with embarrassing persistence in every 
variety of official document. 

Tn February 1946, just before he left office on the 
fall of the Nokrashi Government, it was announced 
that lie had been elected a judge of the International 
Court of Justice, an honour which flattered his 
vanity, but for which lie is doubtless well qualified 
by his legal acumen and experience. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of the Order of Ismail 
(1936); Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile. 

Title of Imtiaz (1946). 

32. Abdel Rahman al Biali Bey 

Born 1893 at Mehalla al Kubra. Received his 
primary and secondary education in Egypt and in 
1914 went to England to study at the Iiondon School 
of Economics. Returned to Egypt in 1915 and 
joined the Nationalist movement. His Nationalist 
activities resulted in his being interned in 1916. 
Was again taken in custody during the revolutionary 
movement of 1919. Qualified for a law degree in 
1921 while still imprisoned. Was later released from 
custody, but was again arrested in 1924 after the 
assassination of the Sirdar, in company with the late 
Ahmed Maher Pasha and Nokrashv Pasha. Was 
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acquitted of the charges against him in this affair 
on the ground of lack of evidence proving his com¬ 
plicity. 

Was elected Deputy in 1931 during the former 
Sidky regime, having been one of the leading mem¬ 
bers of the now defunct Ittehad Party, which was 
created by Hassan Nashaat Pasha in 1925 to back 
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the late King Fuad against tlie Wafd. In Parlia¬ 
ment he devoted particular attention to finance and 
was at various times a member and rapporteur of 
the Financial Committee of the Chamber of Depu¬ 
ties. He has latterly been chairman of this com¬ 
mittee. Was a Senator in 1936 and later rapporteur 
of the Senate s Financial Committee. He lias been 
a consistently close friend of Sidky during his 
parliamentary career, and for some time past has 
sat as an Independent. He lias at times aired 
Socialist views. As an economist, lie no doubt 
realises the now imperious necessity of raising the 
standard of living of the Egyptian masses. His 
moral reputation is unsavoury. 

Appointed Minister of Finance in Sidky Pasha’s 
Cabinet, June 1946. 

Accepted the leadership of the Egyptian Labour 
Party formed from the group of minor trade unions 
presided over by Nabil Abbas Halim while still 
Minister of Finance. Left office on the fall of Sidky 
Pasha s Cabinet in December 1946. Announced his 
resignation from the presidency of the Egyptian 
Labour Party in August 1947. 

33. Mohammed Kamel al Rindari Pasha 

Lawyer by profession with a reputation as a 
thorough and reliable, if not a brilliant, advocate in 
the Native Courts. 

An active member of the Constitutional Liberal 
party. At one time he anonymously contributed to 
the anti-Wafd campaign in the Balagh. 

Appointed Minister of Public Health in Moham¬ 
med Mahmoud’s Cabinet on the 30th December, 
1937. In this capacity he allowed himself very slow 
to appreciate any point of view but his own. 

Began to intrigue with Ali Maher Pasha and was 
dropped from the Cabinet following Cabinet reshuffle 
by Mohamed Mahmoud Pasha after 1938 elections 
(27th April, J938). Appointed Sous-Chef du Cabinet 
Royal the 30th April, 1938. as a rejoinder by Ali 
Malier to Mahmoud for his having dropped Bindari 
from Cabinet. Was reported to be very sympathetic 
to and a supporter of the Young Egypt movement. 

During the absence of Ali Maher Pasha at the 
Palestine Conference in London in 1939, Bindari 
succeeded in undermining the former’s position at 
the Palace, so much so that on Maher Pasha’s return 
the latter presented his resignation to King Farouk 
as a protest against Bindari s intrigues against him. 
King Farouk was thus faced with the choice between 
Bindari and Ali Maher. The King reluctantly yielded 
to the latter, and Bindari was 44 granted one month’s 
leave.” After the expiration of his leave lie was 
appointed Egyptian Minister in Brussels. Bindari 
thus betrayed successively Mohamed Mahmoud and 
Ali Maher Pashas. He is a worthless fellow. 
Retired en disponibilitd, 1940. 

Appointed Minister first class in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, July 1945, and Egyptian Minister in 
Moscow, April 1946. In this post, he proved malle¬ 
able material for the Russian authorities and 
developed pro-Soviet tendencies which led to his 
withdrawal in July 1949, after addressing to the 
Egyptian Prime Minister a letter advocating 
Egyptian neutrality between the 44 two blocs. 99 He 
remained silent until the spring of 1950 when Al 
Misri , which was at that time waging an anti- 
British and pro-neutrality campaign, gave publicity 
to his letter and his views. In December 1950. he 
was associated with the formation of the Egyptian 
Peace Committee and in the first half of 1951 has 
been a leading contributor of pro-Communist 
material on 44 Peace Campaign” lines to the 
Egyptian press. 

34, Mohammed Charara Pasha 

Mohamed Charara Pasha was a professor in the 
School of Commerce, Cairo, in 1914. Subsequently 
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he was promoted sub-director of the school, and then 
director of the Bureau de Commerce, a Government 
Department. 

In 1924 he was appointed Egyptian Consul at 
Lyons. The following year he was director of the 
Egyptian Student Mission in Paris; he retained this 
post only for a short time and then returned to 
Egypt, where he was appointed sub-controller, first 
in the Ministry of Education and then in the Ministry 
of Finance, where he remained until 1930, when he 
was promoted to be Postmaster-General. He 
retained that post until his appointment as Under¬ 
secretary of State for Foreign Affairs in June 1936. 

Resigned the under-secretaryship in the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs in August 1943. ostensibly for 
reasons of health, but more probably in order to 
devote himself to business. 

He is neither particularly able nor well connected, 
but he is pleasant to meet. 

His sympathies are with the Wafd. 

Created a Pasha in the Treaty Honours List, the 
15th February, 1937. 


35. Mahmoud al DarwLsh Bey 

Graduated at the Cairo School of Law and took the 
degree of B.Sc., at the London School of Economics 
where he studied under Dr. Hugh Dalton. Served 
in the Ministry of Finance for some years and 
became private secretary to the late Amin Osman 
Pasha. In 1938 he was Secretarv-General in the 
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Ministry of Education, in which capacity he handled 
the notorious Selim Hassan antiquities scandal in 
a manner which reflected discredit on himself, 
though it is probable that Nokrashi Pasha was 
responsible for urging him to protect Selim Hassan. 
As a result of this affair he was transferred to the 
customs in Alexandria where he incurred King 
Farouk’s displeasure for refusing, probably quits 
rightly, to give certain customs facilities to a group 
of Palace officials. 

He was then out of the Government for a time, 
occupying himself with commercial activities which 
proved unsuccessful. During this period lie joined 
the Saadist Party but later resigned prior to his 
appointment early in 1945 as Under-Secretary for 
Post-War Affairs in the Presidency of the Council 
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of Ministers. He owed this appointment to the late 
Ahmed Maher Pasha who was then Prime Minister. 

Early in 1947 he became Acting Under-Secretary 
of State in the Ministry of Finance and took a 
prominent part in the difficult and complex negotia¬ 
tions, which took place in London in June 1947 with 
regard to Egypt’s sterling balances. 

He gives the impression of being not anti-British 
but of having at the same time an extreme 
nationalist outlook. He is really all out for Egypt; 
and bis apparent desire to collaborate with us is a 
means to this end. He has a certain knowledge of 
economic statistics, and is a clever theoretician; and 
he is extremely politically minded. He boasts of a 
rugged personality and loyalty, but these are really 
persistence and single-mindedness in working for 
Nokrashi Pasha on whom his own personal interests 
depend; and he is very ambitious. He has made a 
large number of enemies inside and outside 
Government service by bis forcefulness and self¬ 
interestedness. His real objective is to be Minister 
of Finance for which he was Nokrashi’s candidate in 
February 1947 but the Liberals vetoed his appoint¬ 
ment. He is an implacable enemy to those who 
stand in his way or oppose his strong nationalistic 
activities. 

Nokrashi and his Government were much em¬ 
barrassed by the publication in the Misri, in October 
1947. of details of a report which Darwish had sub¬ 
mitted to the Prime Minister criticising the Govern- 
ment’s financial policy and alleging corruption in 
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the Administration. Darwish was thereupon asked 
to resign but refused and was placed on pension in 
November 1947. 

36. William Makram Ebeid Pasha 

Copt. Born in 1889. 

Obtained Primary Education Certificate at early 
age of 11. Subsequently educated at the American 
College, Assiout, and ^1905-08) at New' College, 
Oxford, where he took honours in Law. By 19i2 he 
had also his French doctorate of Law and returned 
to Eg) pt to practise. 

In 1913 he joined the Ministry of Justice as secre¬ 
tary to the Official Bulletin . From 1915 to 1918 he 
was private secretary to successive Judicial Advisers, 
and addressed to Sir Maurice Amos, after \he 
Government officials strike in 1919, a note proposing 
an “alliance* between England and Egypt which 
was considered interesting at the time. 

In 1919 he was appointed to be a professor at the 
Royal Law f School, but was dismissed in August 
1921, with other Government officials, after a Council 
of Discipline, for having assisted in offering a banquet 
to Zaghlul Pasha. 

He then joined the Wafd and was delegated to 
London for propaganda purposes during the Adly 
negotiations. On his return he was given an 
enthusiastic reception, and Zaghlul himself met him 
at the station. Three days later he was deported w ith 
Zaghlul to the Seychelles. 

He returned to Egypt in June 1923 and was 
returned unopposed as M.P. for Kena 

He married Aida, daughter of Morcos Hanna 
Pasha, in November 1923. 

In September 1924 he accompanied Zaghlul to 
London for the MacDonald conversations. On the 
27th November, 1924, after the murder of the Sirdar, 
he was arrested on the charge of inflammatory 
language, but was subsequent^ released. 

In the 1925 elections he was unsuccessful. 

In May 1926 he was returned as M.P. for two 
constituencies. 

In October 1927 he was elected secretary to the 
Wafd in place of Nahas Pasha. 

Became Minister of Communications in the 
Cabinet of Nahas Pasha in March 1938. Was 
administratively more moderate and friendly than 
might have been expected. Politically, he was a bad 
adviser to Nahas. During the dictatorial regime he 
carried on much and not unsuccessful propaganda 
in England. On his return in September 1929 he 
received a great ovation. 

lie was Minister of Finance in the Nahas Cabinet 
of the 1st January, 1930, and appears to have 
neglected departmental w'ork in favour of political 
manipulations. He was one of the delegates for the 
treaty negotiations in London, March-May 1930, and 
did much to wreck the projected treaty. He w'as 
again in London from July to September of that 
year making propaganda against the Sidkv Cabinet. 

His election in December 1933, as Bdtonnier of 
the Native Bar inspired the Government to various 
emergency measures of preventive legislation, which 
caused widespread resentment among lawyers in 
Egypt. These w’ere rescinded by Nessim Pasha’s 
Government in December, and Makram Ebeid’s 
re-election was thereby ensured. 

Makram joined the political ' 4 United Front 4 * in 
November 1935 as a representative of the W r afd. 
Became Minister of Finance in the Nahas Cabinet in 
May 1936, and w'as granted the title of Pasha. 

He remained Nahas's constant companion and 
adviser, and as such held a position of outstanding 
influence, both in the Cabinet and in the Wafd. His 
position, however, w’as challenged by Nokrashi, who 
w'as supported by Ahmed Maher. The growing 
tension between Makram and Nokrashi did much to 
produce the split in the Wafd in 1937. 


Retained the portfolio of Finance when Nalias- 
reshuffled his Cabinet on the 3rd August, 1937. 

The jnesence and influence of Makram in the 
Cabinet w'ere contributing factors in the early down¬ 
fall of Nahas. Within the Cabinet itself Makram’s 
domination over Nahas w r as the cause of growing 
resentment, and the enemies of the Wald did not 
scruple to invoke religious prejudice in their 
campaign against a Cabinet which they pilloried as 
dangerously subservient to Coptic influence. 

Makram fell with Nahas, when the latter was dis¬ 
missed by King Farouk on the 30th December, 1937. 
Again appointed Minister of Finance in Nahas’s fifth 
Cabinet, February 1942. 

Differences with Nahas, arising partly from resent¬ 
ment at Mine. Nahas’s growing influence over her 
husband and partly from the bestowal of irregular 
favours ou her relatives, came to a head in May and 
brought about a reconstruction of the Cabinet, 
Makram being dropped. Makrarn’s open hostility to 
Nahas after lie had been omitted from the Cabinet 
resulted in his dismissal from the party in July 1942, 
together with a number of junior satellites. His 
suosequeut overtures to the Saadists for a united 
bloc met with a cool response, since Nokrashi 
cordially dislikes Makram and Ahmed Maher was far 
from being impressed by Makram’s hysterical 
opposition tactics. However, he worked in close 
co-operation with the anti-Wafd Opposition. 

Was the outstanding candidate for election as 
Bdtonnier of the Native Bar Syndicate in December 
1942. The Government, however, interrupted the 
electoral proceedings and after a postponement 
secured the election of the Wafdist candidate, 
Bassiouni Bey, by the narrow’ margin of six votes. 

In March 1943, Makram submitted a detailed 
indictment of the Wafd Government to the Palace 
and surreptitiously had the whole text printed and 
published as the notorious “ Black Book.’* This was 
widely distributed in Egypt and the series of allega¬ 
tions about corruption, favouritism, &c., were the sub¬ 
ject of much public comment and of a long series of 
questions in Parliament. This led to Makram’s 
expulsion from the Chamber in July 1943, bv a three- 
quarter majority vote; his constituency then went 
to an unopposed Wafdist candidate. 

Makram again put up for election to the presidency 
of the Native Bar Syndicate in December 1943, but 
was defeated by the Wafdist candidate, this time a 
Copt. 

Early in 1944 Makram published an unimpressive 
sequel to the “ Black Book.” At the same time, 
in common with other Opposition spokesmen, he 
became very violent in his denunciation of alleged 
British support of the Wafd Government. 

Interned by order of Nahas Pasha in June 1944 
for having published virulent anti-Wnfd pamphlets 
considered subversive of public order. Was released 
by Aluned Maher in October 1944 and appointed 
Minister of Finance. Retained that portfolio in 
Nokrnshi’s Cabinet, February 1945. Pursued a 
vindictive campaign against Nahas and certain of 
the latter’s former Cabinet colleagues, insisting on 
an enquiry by a Ministerial committee into the 
integrity of the Nahas Cabinet, and publishing 
extracts from this committee’s report in his news¬ 
paper Al Kotla while the report was still under 
examination by an ad hoc committee of the 
Chamber. Was on bad terms with his Saadist 
colleagues and was generally supposed to be sup¬ 
ported by the Palace. 

His headstrong efforts to pose as champion of the 
Egyptian Nationalist cause inspired him to demand 
immediate negotiations with Great Britain for treaty 
revision in December 1945. In this Makram out¬ 
manoeuvred his Prime Minister and precipitated a 
Cabinet crisis in December 1945 which the Cabinet, 
however, survived. Relinquished office on the fall of 
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the Nokrashi Cabinet, February 1946. Member of 
the Egyptian treaty delegation 1946, in which he 
played a discordant and intransigent role. 

Was a signatory of the statement opposing the 
Bevin-Sidky treaty proposals widen was issued by 
seven members of the Egyptian treaty delegation 
in November 1940, owing largely to their fear of 
compromising their political future by continued 
association with Sidkv Pasha. Makram subse- 
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quently made overtures for reconciliation with 

Nahas in the evident hope of succeeding the late 

Sabrv Abu Alarn Pasha as Secretarv-General of the 
% ■ 

Wafd but Nahas refused to consider Makram s re¬ 
admission to the Wafd. 

During the summer of 1948, Makram made over¬ 
tures for a reconciliation with the Wafd, a policy 
which alienated one of his chief henchmen, Taha El 
Sebai Pasha, who was consequently expelled from 
the party. Nothing came of it, and a later attempt 
in 1949 came to a stop when the Wafd w r ere 
accepted in Hussein Sirry Pasha’s coalition Cabinet 
(July 1949), to which Makram’s party was not 
invited. Makram welcomed the replacement of that 
coalition by Hussein Sirry s neutral Cabinet to 
conduct general elections and entered the contest 
with his party. They failed to win a single seat and 
Makram was defeated by a W afdist in his own con¬ 
stituency. He subsequently declared that the 
elections had been fraudulent and that it was an 
honour to his party to have been defeated. During 
the past eighteen months, his group have become 
less and less significant and Makram himself has 
flirted with various extremist groups including the 
Moslem Brotherhood. He took part in the opposi¬ 
tion four-party petition to King Farouk in October 
1950, and again in their joint declaration of March 
1951 of a boycott of the Senate elections. Sub¬ 
sequently, however, he joined the Watanist group 
in denouncing the Saadists and Constitutional 
Liberals for their equivocal attitude on the question 
of joint defence, which he conspuea. His news¬ 
paper Al Kotla ceased publication in 1950. 

A further i-ffort by Makram at reconciliation with 
the Wafd was iropped when the latter accepted seats 
in Hussein Sirrv Pasha’s coalition Cabinet in July 
1949 and Makram’s own party was not represented 
in that Government. Subsequently, Makram wel¬ 
comed the replacement of that coalition by Hussein 
Sirry’s neutral Cabinet appointed to conduct general 
elections and he thereupon announced that his party 
would contest the elections. Having made that 
decision, he showed unmistakable signs of flirtation 
with the remnants of the dissolved Moslem Brethren 
Society. Makram had the mortification of being 
defeated by a Wafdist in his own constituency and 
his party failed to win a single seat. 

Decorationn .—Grand Cordon of the Order of 
Ismail (1942). 

Title of Imtiaz 1946. 

37. Dr. Abdel Galil al Emary 

Appointed nn Under-Secretary of State in the 
Ministry of Finance in December 1947, having 
previously been in the Supplies Department of the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry and controller 
of Foreign Exchange. Is mainly responsible for 
Egypt’s foreign exchange and trade policy. Was h 
key member of the Egyptian delegation for financial 
negotiations with His Majesty's Government in 
December 1947 and chairman of the Egyptian 
delegations in January-Marcli 1949 and January 
1950. Ts looked upon as a coming man hut is not 
yet a heavy-weight. Speaks fluent English. 

38. Hussein Enan Pasha. C.B.E. 

lias a long record of efficient service with the 
Ministry of Agriculture, in wffiich he is said to have 
served under forty-five Ministers over a period of 
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thirty years. He studied in England and has shown 
himself very favourably disposed towards British 
interests, especially as Under-Secretary of State for 
Agriculture. He is a keen farmer on Ins own estate. 
Has no politics. Accepted the portfolio of Agri¬ 
culture, as an Independent, in Sidkv Pasha’s Cabi¬ 
net, February 1946. Nominated Senator, May 1946. 

Awarded the C.B.E. 1946. He speaks excellent 
English, and his wife, who has an attractive 
personality, also speaks fair English. 

Resigned office on the fall of Sidky Pasha's 
Cabinet in December 1946. Has joined the boards 
of several joint stock companies 

In spite of the financial sacrifice involved, he 
accepted the portfolio of Agriculture in Hussein 
Sirry Pasha’s neutral caretaker Cabinet in Novem¬ 
ber 1949. He relinquished office when that Cabinet- 
resigned in January 1950. 

39. El Ferik Ali Fahmi Pasha 

Born about 1866. Entered the army from the 
military school on the 1st November, 1884. Served 
in the artillery. During his long service in the army 
he received excellent reports from many British 
officers. In 1890 the late General Sir Leslie Rundle 
reported on him as “ one of the best officers in the 
artillery ”—was specially promoted for service in 
the Nile Expedition 1889. He is also described as 
being most loyal and very reliable. General Sir John 
Asser reported in 1906, “ a very good officer, much 
respected by British and Egyptian officers.” 

In 1910 he was promoted Miralai and appointed 
Director of Recruiting. In 1912 promoted Lewa and 
placed ou pension. 

Made Minister of War and Marine in Nahas 
Pasha’s Cabinet on the 10th May, 1936. 

Elected Senator in Mav 1936. 

Was not able to cope with the work arising out of 
the reorganisation of the Egyptian army and was 
dropped by Nahas on the Cabinet reshuffle on the 
3rd August, 1937. 

He has been associated with the Wafd for many 
years, hut has always held moderate views. He is of 
moderate intelligence and capacity. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 

40. Galliiti Fahmy Pasha 

Born about 1842. Copt, of serf origin. He is said 
to have changed hands as a child at Nazlet Fellahin 
for two measures of barley. 

Was employed in the Ministry of Finance and rose 
to be Controller of Indirect Taxes. Owns property 
in Minia Province. Was a nominated member 
and vice-president of the Legislative Assembly. 
Professes strong pro-British sentiments and at least 
kept up this attitude during the restless period of 
disturbances. Joint founder of the so-called Moderate 
party in the beginning of 1920; this had no serious 
existence and soon died. He incurred odium for his 
share in entertaining Lord Llovd at Minia in April 
1927. 

Senator (1931). and a perpetual candidate for 
ministerial office. 

He used to be a source of pungent and occasionally 
useful information about Coptic Patriarchate affairs, 
but is now rather gaga and unable by reason of his 
age to lead an active life. 

41. Dr. Mansour Fahmy Pasha 

Bom 1886. F.ducate^ at the College Franeais and 
subsequently studied law in Paris. Obtained a 
degree in natural sciences and a doctorate of 
philosophy. On returning to Cairo he became a 
lecturer at the University and at the Higher Training 
College. He was subsequently appointed director 
of the National Library before joining the staff of 
Alexandria University. Appointed Rector of Alex¬ 
andria University and created pasha in December 
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l.M-4 Is a member of the Royal Arabic Language 
Academy. Was for a number of years secretary of 
the Egyptian lied Crescent Society. An able and 
versatile scholar. 

Relinquished the rectorship of Alexandria Uni¬ 
versity when lie was placed on pension in March 
1946. 


42. Mahmoud Fakhri Pasha, C.B.E. 

Born about 1885. Speaks excellent French. Of 
Circassian origin, but alleged to be partly Jewish. 
Son of an ex-Prime Minister of anti-English 
tendencies. 

He was Sub-Governor of Cairo, Chamberlain to 
iving I uad and Governor of Cairo before becoming 
Minister of Finance in Tewfik Nessims Cabinet 
(May 1920 to March 1921) and, later, Minister for 
foreign Affairs in Nessim s second Cabinet (Decem¬ 
ber 1922 to February 19215). Pie is married to a 
daughter of King Fuad (by Princess Chevikiar), 
Princess Pawkiyya* after being previously married 
to a daughter of Sultan Hussein, who died 

Appointed Egyptian Minister in Paris in 1923, 
where he remained until the rupture of relations 
with Vichy in February 1942. Was then appointed 
minister in Madrid and later in Lisbon, holding the 
two posts together. Returned to Paris as minister 
May 1915. 

He is educated, agreeable, presentable, wealthy 
and exclusively polite. He believes himself to be a 
master of the art of conciliation, which he practises 
bv means of good manners and tediousness. 

I nintelligent, and probably unreliable. 

Retired 11*0111 the post of minister in Paris on 
reaching the age limit in December 1945 and was 
given the personal rank of ambassador on retire¬ 
ment. He was then appointed a director of the 
Suez Canal Company. 

Shortly after returning to Egypt he was offered 

the post of Grand Chamberlain but declined the 
offer. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile; 
Title of A1 Imtiaz (1922); Grand Cordon of Order of 
Ismail (1927); C B.E, 


43. Mohammed Ahmed Farghaly Pasha 

President of the Alexandria Cotton Exporters 
Association, operating in his own name one of the 
leading cotton export concerns. Holds a number of 
important directorships, including the National Bank 
of Egypt. Member of the Alexandria Municipal 
Commission. Is mainly self-made, but an 41 Old 
^ ictorian and was a great friend of the late Amin 
Osman Pasha, Anglophile, but mainly interested in 
making money for himself. He also has political 
ambitions. As regards war-time cotton operations, 
he proved difficult in that he is of an independent- 
turn of mind, inclined to strike out on his own and 
in his own personal interests. A large and judicious 
subscriber to war and other charities. Rather unex¬ 
pectedly made a pasha in February 1941 and nomi¬ 
nated Senator in March 1942. 

In the spring of 1950, Farghaly Pasha engaged, 
in conjunction with A1 i Amin Yehia Pasha, in suc¬ 
cessive attempts to corner certain sections of the 
cotton crop. Madame Nahas Pasha and her family. 
Scrag El Dine Pashn, Mahmoud Abul Fath and 
probably (through Elias Andraos Pasha) King 
Farouk himself, were financially interested in these 
operations, and when they were in danger of mis¬ 
firing. the Government, in spite of the objections of 
the Minister of Finance, intervened in the market 
to save the cornering group from heavy losses. 
Renominated Senator by the Decrees of June 1950, 
but was not returned when his term of office 
expired in May 1951. 


44. Mustapha Fahinv Pasha 

Born J8813. Educated at the “ Ecole Specials 
Superieure des Travaux Publiques ” in Paris. 

A civil engineer by profession, lie was Director- 
General of the State Buildings Department prior to 
1939. At the beginning of the war he was trans¬ 
ferred to the Tanzim Department of the Ministry 
of Public W orks as Director-General and in this 
capacity had charge of the administration of public 
utilities in Cairo. Appointed Director-General of 
Alexandria Municipality in October 1945. He is 
friendly, honest and well-intentioned, but perhaps 
a little too “ baladi ” for cosmopolitan Alexandria. 
Although not very dynamic, lie rather surprisingly 
made a stand against the Ministry of the 
Interior in defence of the independence of the 
Alexandria Municipality in connexion with the 
municipal budget, for which lie was primarily 
responsible. 

Awarded the title of pasha, February 1943. 

Became Minister of Public W orks in Hussein Sirry 
Pasha’s neutral caretaker Cabinet, November 1949. 
He relinquished office when that Cabinet resigned in 
January 1950. Appointed* director-general of the 
newly created Cairo Municipality in August 1949. 

45. Hussein Fahmy Bey, C.B.E. 

Born at Alexandria about 1895. He joined the 
Customs Administration, in which his quick intelli¬ 
gence and integrity earned him successive pro¬ 
motions until he reached the responsible post of 
Director-General of Customs. In the early part of 
the war he was made Under-Secretary in the 
Ministry of Supplies and in that capacity represented 
Egypt in various international technical conferences. 
In 1943 he resigned from the Government service to 
become managing-director of the important Salt 
and Soda Company. In January 1949 lie accepted 
nomination as Minister of Finance in the Govern¬ 
ment formed by Ibrahim Abdel Fladi Pasha after 
Nokrashi Pasha’s assassination. He was one of the 
Independents invited into that Government for their 
technical abilities. 

Hussein Fahmy Bey has always given ample proof 
of his friendship and regard for British interests, lie 
acknowledges that he owes a great deal to British 
officials under whom he served in the Customs. He 
has a modest and engaging personality and is shrewd 
and businesslike in his methods. He is an advocate 
of decentralisation in the Administration. Speaks 
excellent English and French. Awarded C.B.E. 
Continued as Minister of Finance on the formation 
of Hussein Sirry Pasha's coalition Cabinet in July 
1949 and resigned with that Government in the 
following November. Was one of the Senators 
removed by the Decrees of June 1950. 

46. Ibrahim Farag Pasha 

Born 1903. Copt. A native of Samnnoud, Nahas 
Pasha’s birthplace, he owes something to Nahas 
Pasha’s encouragement for his education and start 
in life. He was trained as a lawyer and appointed 
Assistant Prosecutor General. Having shown a 
marked partiality for the Wafd, his career in the 
administration suffered Un interruption after the 
Wafd Government frill in 1937 but on the return of 
the Wafd to power in 1942 he was appointed as Sub- 
Director of the Inspectorate in the Ministry of 
Interior and then became Director of Personnel in 
that Department. Tn the latter capacity he was re¬ 
puted to hnve wielded an autocratic influence over 
the Interior administration generally and it is not 
surprising that he was removed when the Wafd 
Government fell in 1944 and he resumed private legal 
practice. Tn the general elections of January 1950 
he contested the Shoubrn constituency as a Wafdist 
and won it. He is one of the younger elements 
invited to join Nahas Pasha’s Cabinet in which he 
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was allotted the newly-created portfolio oi Muni¬ 
cipal and Rural Affairs. The object of the creation 
of this Ministry w r as to secure better co-ordination 
of various public services which had suffered in the 
past owing to a somewhat illogical dispersal of 
responsibility between various departments in the 
central administration. 

During the Foreign Minister's absence in America 
and England in 1950, was acting Foreign Minister, 
and lias shown some inclination to outbid the 
Foreign Minister with challenging public pronounce¬ 
ments on Anglo-Egyptiun relations, with particular 
-emphasis on the Sudan. 

Like most Coptic Ministers, a disappointment to 
his co-religionists once in office. Created Pasha in 
the Royal Wedding Honours List, 1951. Irre¬ 
sponsible and stupid. 

47. Mohamed Morsi Farahat Bey 

Born 1897. Graduated with a law degree in 1918 
and was appointed an Assistant Prosecutor-General 
in 1920. He continued his career in the Ministry of 
Justice and became successively Chef de Parquet, 
president of the Court of Assizes, vice-president of 
the Court of Appeal and, under the martial law 
regime instituted in May 1948, president of the 
Military Tribunal. He enjoyed a good reputation for 
fairness as a judge. He emerged into political promi¬ 
nence for the first time when appointed Minister of 
Supply in the Cabinet formed by Nahas Pasha after 
the general elections of January 1950. His term of 
office was not a happy one, since it coincided with 
steadilv increasing public agitation for Government 
action to check rising prices which he conspicuously 
failed to do. Resigned and appointed president of 
Alexandria Court of Appeal, November 1950. 

48. Mahmoud Abul Fath 

Born about 1885. The son of Sheikh Ahmed Abul 
Fath. a professor of Mnhomedan law. Admitted to 
the School of Law in 1906. Lived beyond his means 
and was sentenced to six months* imprisonment for 
forging a cheque. Acted as a factotum to a 
wealthy and dissolute young Egyptian. Alv Falnny 
Bev Kamel, who was subsequently shot dead by his 
French wife in a London hotel. Entered journalism 
and eventually joined the stall of the Abram, which 
sent him on several important assignments abroad, 
for which he displayed undoubted talent. When 
Sidkv Pasha was in office he introduced his 
Excellency to his future mistress, Countess Alice 
Saab, but did not hesitate to denounce this liaison 
when Sidlcy Paslm fell from power. Joined the Wafd 
in 1936, and in association with Karim Snbet and 
Mohamed Tabei started in the same year a daily 
morning newspaper the Misri , financed by the Wafd 
as their official organ. The paper has attained, for 
Egypt, a considerable circulation. The partnership 
was dissolved in 1938 when the 3 lisri was purchased 
outright by the Wafd, and he and his editors became 
salaried co-editors. His brother having married a 
wealthy American. Abul Fath in 1939 was able partly 
to repurchase the Misri and thus became its sole 
proprietor. Was one of the few Wafdist candidates 
who were successful in the general elections of 1938, 
and in 1939 was a member of the Wafdist delegation 
to the Indian National Congress. 

President of the Syndicate of Journalists in 1942 
and 1943, a position which enabled him to gratify 
his self-advertising propensities. He was said to 
have used his influence as a Senator and as president 
of that syndicate to amass a large fortune in the 
newsprint " black market, and it was apparent 
that, in association with his brother, he allowed the 
pursuit of commercial activities to occupy more of 
his time than his newspapers. 

When Nahas Pasha reconstructed his Cabinet in 
June 1943 Abul Fath tried hard to secure ail appoint- 
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meut as Minister of Social Affairs, though without 
success. Later, lie became apprehensive of the 
possible consequences of too close an association with 
the increasingly unpopular iuternui politics of the 
Wafd Government. Visited the United States late 
in 1944 and remained there for several months, 
doubtless laying a foundation for post-war com¬ 
mercial activities. 

Abul Fath visited Britain in 1945 and 1946 (remain¬ 
ing there during the Treaty negotiations in Egypt), 
and again in 1949. He was in the United States 
in the summer of 1947 during the Egyptian appeal 
to the Security Council, when his despatches, though 
anti-British, strongly urged that the atmosphere was 
unfavourable to Egypt—a line which suited the 
Wafd well enough. 

President of the Journalists’ Syndicate again in 
1947. During that year lie entered a short partner¬ 
ship, a business rather than editorial affair, with 
the Amin twins. In the autumn of 1948 covered 
the Paris meetings of the Security Council and the 
United Nations General Assembly for Al Misri. 

Although by and large Al Misri has followed the 
Wafdist line, it has aspired to rival Al Ah ram as 
an independent Arabic daily, and in recent years 
lias probably taken the lead in circulation (now 
about 100,000). During the Wafd administration, 
which took office in Januan 1950, Al Misri fre- 
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quently opposed Government policies and took the 
lead in urging an extreme anti-British policy on 
the Government. To some extent this was probably 
attributable to Mahmoud Abul Fath’s ambition for 
a ministerial post, an ambition which he further 
pursued in 1950 by cultivating an intimate relation¬ 
ship with Mine. Nahas. He also, like Mme. Nahas 
and King Farouk, had a finger in the Farghaly- 
Yehia cotton affair of 1950. Tn April 1951 Mahmoud 
Abul Fath led an Egyptian press delegation to 
investigate the troubles in Morocco, which, after 
being refused entry to Morocco by the French 
authorities, claimed to have brought about a union 
between Moroccan nationalist groups during its stay- 
in Tangier. In July 1951 .4/ Misri led the attack 
on legislation proposed by the Government to 
restrict the activities of the extremist press. 
Mahmoud Abul Fath’s part in this is obscure, since 
he was in Paris at the time, and his brother, A limed, 
was making the running. 

Abul Fath is an unprincipled filibuster, but (like 
his brothers and business partners. Ahmed and 
Hussein) is not lacking in charm or intelligence, and 
usually creates a favourable impression on 
foreigners. So long as it suits his ends (which are 
for the most part financial though spiced by political 
ambitions), be will co-operate with any individual 
or party irrespective of character, nationality, or 
party colour. He has in the past been suspected 
of taking money from the Italians and from the 
Russians. 

FJooted a Senator in 1945 and again in 1950. 

49. Mahmoud Fawzi Bev 

Born 1900. Studied law at Rome University and 
obtained his doctorate in 1924. Began his official 
career as attache in the Egyptian Consulate in Rome 
and in 1926 was appointed to a post in the Ministry 
of Justice. Between 1920 and 1930 he held con¬ 
sular appointments in New York, New Orleans and 
Kobe. Then successively held the posts of second 
secretary at Athens, consul in Liverpool, consul- 
general at Jerusalem and first secretary in Paris. 
Returned to Jerusalem as consul-general in 1943 and 
in the following year was transferred as charge 
d'affaires to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. In 1945 
he was appointed counsellor at the Egyptian Lega¬ 
tion in Washington and minister, third class, in Addis 
Ababa in 1946. Returned to the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs with that rank in April 1947 and has since 
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been serving as a member of the Egyption delegation 
to the United Nations Organisation. 

Appointed Egyptian representative in the Security 
Council, December 1948. 

50. Edgard Gallad Pasha 

Bom in Alexandria in 1900. his father being a well- 
known jurist of Lebanese origin. 

Gallad, a Francophile product of the French Jesuit 
Missionary Schools in Egypt, started his career as a 
lawyer in the Mixed Courts where he had little 
success. In 1923 he tried journalism and started Le 
Journal du ('aire , which survived for a few years 
only, despite the fact that it was subsidised by the 
Palace, where his brother was head of the European 
Bureau of the late King Fuad I. 

The failure of this venture did not prevent him 
from trying his luck again and in 1936 lie started 
Le Journal d'Egypt e. This also was supported and 
subsidised by the Palace. Had it not been for the 
Second World War, which helped him considerably, 
it is probable that Gallad s second attempt would 
have been no more successful than the first. How¬ 
ever, Le Journal d'Egypte is now considered to have 
the largest circulation (12,000 copies) of any French 
daily newspaper in the Middle East. 

In 1948 Gallad started an Arabic evening daily, 
Al Zamane , which made some splash at the begin¬ 
ning but has now dwindled to a circulation of some 
8,000 copies. This paper is believed to be subsidised 
by the Palace but is thought not to be covering 
its expenses. 

Gallad, who became a Pasha in 1949, is president 
of the Rotary Club of Cairo, and is also a member of 
the Devonshire Club in London. 

He had for some vears a close but informal rela- 
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tionship with King Farouk who seemed to appreciate 
Gallad Pasha’s ideas on political matters and his 
ingenious suggestions for getting around difficulties 
but the rise of Kerim Tabet Pasha’s star appears 
to have diminished his usefulness and effectiveness 
in this respect. He has undoubtedly been helpful 
to us in the past in smoothing out difficulties arising 
from the special relationship between Great Britain 
and Egypt and he would still like us to believe that 
he takes a realistic view of Anglo-Egyptian relations 
but his judgment on these matters cannot safely be 
trusted. His ability to analyse a situation is not 
what it was (he has become diabetic) but in his 
editorial capacity he commands attention as an expo¬ 
nent of the Palace point of view on political and 
international affairs. Perhaps, as a measure of re¬ 
insurance or perhaps because no paper could easily 
swim against the nationalist stream, Al Zamane 
often takes a hostile line, and it employs a notorious 
Moslem Brother, Mustapha Mo'men, as leader 
writer. 

He is cordially disliked in Egyptian journalist 
circles. Although he is said to have spent more than 
£2.000 in his endeavours to be elected president of 
the Syndicate of Egyptian Journalists, he was 
heavily defeated, some members of the staff of his 
own papers even voting against him. Like his fellow 
Lebanese Kerim Tabet Pasha, the King’s Press 
Counsellor, Gallad is regarded as a foreign intruder 
and one of the King’s evil genii. Married in 1948 to 
a local lady journalist and has one son. 

51. Mohamed Mufti al Gazaverli Pasha 

Born 1890. Took a diploma in the School of Law 
in Cairo and began his career in the Parquet. After 
some years in the Magistrature he had an interlude 
in the diplomatic service, being appointed succes¬ 
sively Egyptian Minister in Ankara and in Teheran. 
He then returned to his judicial career and in 1948 
became president of the Court of Cassation. In this 
capacity he had a leading r61e to play in the cere¬ 
monies which marked the abolition of the Mixed 


Courts in October 1949 and he paid generous tribute 
to the work of the foreign judges in the Mixed Courts. 
In November 1949 he became Minister of Wakfs 
when Hussein Sirry Pasha formed his neutral cabi¬ 
net and relinquished that appointment when the 
Cabinet resigned in January 1950. 

He lias ail agreeable disposition and speaks French 
well. 

52. Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar Pasha 

Educated at Oxford. A leading Liberal Constitu¬ 
tionalist Deputy and a keen private agriculturist. 
Became Minister of Agriculture in Hassan Sabry 
Pasha's Ministry on the 28th June, 1940, and con¬ 
tinued in same office in that of Hussein Sirry Pasha. 
Was dropped from the Cabinet when Sirry Pasha 
reconstructed his Cabinet in July 1941. Minister of 
Agriculture in the Coalition Cabinet of Ahmed Maher 
and Nokraslii, 1944-5. 

Was a rival of Hussein Heikal Pasha for the 
presidency of the Liberal party after Abdel Aziz 
Fahmy Pasha’s resignation in 1942. After Heikal 
Paslia’s election to the presidency, Ghaffar Pasha 
was one of the principal elements of discord within 
the party. 

Very outspoken and headstrong. Fearless in the 
expression of bis pro-British views and criticisms of 
his political opponents. Somewhat unbalanced. 

Relinquished office as Minister of Agriculture on 
fall of Nokraslii Cabinet, February 1940. Elected 
Senator, April 1946. 

Appointed Minister of State one month before 

Sidkv’s Cabinet fell in December 1946. He was 
♦ 

given the portfolio of Agriculture in the succeeding 
Nokraslii Cabinet. 

Took temporary charge of the Ministry of Public 
Works from July till December 1948. In the Cabinet 
formed in December 1948, after the assassination of 
Nokraslii Pasha, he was given the portfolio of Public 
Works and relinquished that of Agriculture. 

When the Abdel Hadi Cabinet was succeeded in 
July 1949 by Hussein Sirry Pasha’s coalition 
Cabinet he reverted to the Ministry of Agriculture 
and went out of office with that Cabinet in the 
following November. He was a turbulent element 
in the short-lived coalition under Hussein Sirry 
Pasha, ffirting with the Saadists and showing an 
anti-Sirrv bias. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile. 

53. Mahmoud Ghaleb Pasha 

Born 1881. Was appointed suhstitut-adjoint in 
the native parquet on the 20th February, 1904. He 
became substitut on the 19th March, 1906, and on 
the 9th November, 1908, he was appointed judge in 
the Native Courts. 

On the 6th November. 1913, he became substitut, 
1st class, and on the 23rd July, 1921, lie was “ chef 
de parquet." In 1924 be was promoted vice- 
president of a first instance Native Court, then a year 
after, president. 

In April 1925 he was transferred to the Ministry 
of Justice ns director of the Native Courts Depart¬ 
ment, and in October 19*25 he became judge at the 
Native Court of Appeal. In May 1935 lie was 
appointed vice-president of the Court of Appeal and 
in Mav 1936 Minister of Justice in Nahas Pasha's 
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Cabinet. 

Mahmoud Ghaleb’s record in the courts left much 
to be desired. He appeared to have been unable to 
control his pro-Wnfd propensities when exercising 
his functions as a judge. In the Sidkv bombs case in 
1932, and in another case in the previous year, in 
which two Wafdists were accused of stealing docu¬ 
ments belonging to Sidky Pasha’s party, Mahmoud 
Ghaleb was reported to have shown prejudice openly 
in favour of the accused. In the latter case his 
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behaviour was severely criticised by the Court of 
Cassation. He appears to have been influenced by 
the belief that he would gain credit in the eyes of 
the Wafd by his attitude. 

«r 

He was alleged to have led the movement of the 
judges at the end of Nessim’s Ministry* when they 
made a protest against British interference in the 
constitutional issue. 

Appointed Minister of Justice in Naims Pasha’s 
Cabinet on the 10th Mav, 1936. 

Dropped by Nahas on Cabinet reshuffle on the 
3rd August, 1937, and immediately accused the 
Government, in the press, of dismissing him and 
Nokraslii owing to their opposition to the Assouan 
darn project. Makram took up the cudgels on behalf 
of the Government and for the next few weeks the 
two ex-colleagues exchanged, in the press, a series of 
mutually recriminating letters on the subject. Was 
dismissed from the Wafd as a result of his quarrel 
with Makram. 

Appointed Minister of Communications when 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha broadened the basis of 
his Cabinet the 24th June, 1938. 

Continued as Minister of Communications in Ali 
Maher’s Cabinet the 18th August, 1939. Continued 
in Hassan Sabry s Ministry the 27th June, 1940. 
Resigned the 21st September, 1940. 

Nominated Senator in 1938. Took a leading part 
in the deliberations of the Opposition elements 
during 1943 and frequently criticised the Wafd’s 
policy in Senate debates. He speaks French and a 
little English. 

Minister of Public Works in the Coalition Cabinet 
of Ahuicd Maher, 1944, and in that of Nokraslii, 1945. 

Relinquished office on the fall of Nokraslii Cabi¬ 
net, February 1946. Renominated Senator, May 
1946. 

As Minister of State in Hussein Sirrv Pasha’s 
coalition Cabinet formed in Julv 1949, he was the 
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Saadist representative on the Ministerial Committee 
formed to examine the contentious question of the 
delimination of parliamentary constituencies. He 
resigned with that Government in the following 
November. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 


54. Wasif Ghali Pasha 

Copt. Son of the murdered Boutros Ghali Pasha. 
Good French scholar and an Arabic poet and writer 
of distinction. In 1919 he became unofficial repre¬ 
sentative of Egyptian political and other interests in 
Paris, where he later joined the Zaghlul deputation 
Applied to be one of the London deputation, but was 
refused, and returned to Cairo 1920. Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in Zaghlul Pasha’s first Cabinet, 
January-November 1924, and in the Nahas Cabinet 
of March 1928. 

On the publication in 19*20 of the proposals for an 
Anglo-Egyptian treaty he made a personal pro¬ 
nouncement favourable to the treaty, and, while 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Nahas Cabinet of 
the 1st January, 1930, he was one of the delegates 
for the treaty negotiations in London (March- 
May 1930). 

On the split in the Wafd of November 1932, he 
was credited with an inclination to associate himself 
with the " dissidents," but he preferred to announce 
his temporary retirement from politics " until the 
situation clears." Lived more in France than in 
Egypt until formation of United Front in 1936. 

Appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in Nahas’a 
Cabinet in May 1936 and was a member of the 
Egyptian Treaty delegation. Retained portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs when Nahas Pasha reformed his 
Cabinet in August 1937. Dismissed the 30th 
December, 1937, with Nahas Pashas Cabinet. 
He spent a considerable part of the year in France, 
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and his impending resignation was continually being 
rumoured. 

He remained in France after the outbreak of war 
in 1939 and later proceeded to Switzerland. 

Invited by Prime Minister Nokraslii to join the 
Egyptian delegation to the San Francisco Conference 
to soothe the popular feeling that the delegation 
should be as representative as possible. The Wafd, 
however, disclaimed him and he declined the invita¬ 
tion on health grounds. 

He was formerly a valuable element in Egyptian 
life, and is an extremely intelligent man. llis 
many cultural interests moderate his zeal lor 
politics. He has a French wife, whose influence is 
strongly anti-British, and his French sympathies are 
correspondingly strong. 

Returned to Egypt in December 1945 and was 
nominated Senator in April 1946. Headed an 
Egyptian delegation to Paris whose object was to 
secure Egyptian participation in the Peace Con¬ 
ference, August 1946, and presided over that dele¬ 
gation when it was admitted to state Egypt’s case. 

Was invited in April 1947 to head the Egyptian 
delegation to the Security Council but declined, 
ostensibly owing to his failure to obtain all-party 
support, but more probably owing to a conviction 
of the unsoundness of Egypt’s case. 

Resigned from the Senate in February 1950. 
ostensibly on grounds of health, but in reality owing 
to the offence to his dignity caused by the opposition 
of Egyptian high quarters to the Suez Canal Com¬ 
pany’s proposal to offer him a directorship. This 
opposition was not so much a reflection on Wasif 
Ghali Pasha himself as the result of a desire to 
secure the appointment of two specially favoured 
nominees to vacant directorships. The conflict was 
finally resolved by the acceptance of Wasif Ghali 
Pasha and one of the Royal nominees. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile; 
Grand Cordon of Order of Ismail (1936); Title of Al 
Imtiaz (1936). 


55. Mahmoud Suliman Ghannam Pasha 

Born 1898. A Moslem lawyer, he graduated in the 
English School of Law and speaks English, French 
and Arabic. 

When Saad Zaghlul was deported, Ghannam and 
his school friends started student agitations and 
publication of anti-British leaflets. In 1926 lie 
became Parliamentary Secretary of Zaghlul, who 
was President of the Chamber of Deputies. After 
Zaghlul Pasha’s death he was chosen by Ahmed 
Mohammed Khashaba Pasha as Secretary of the 
Higher Council of Communications in Mohammed 
Mahmoud s Cabinet. He was later transferred to 
the Postal Administration as Inspector of Investiga¬ 
tions. 

He was for a long time a supporter of Makram 
Ebeid Pasha, and their friendship is said to date 
from 1919, when Ghannam was a young firebrand. 

Became Minister of Commerce and Industry in 
Nahas Paslia’s Cabinet of May 1942. His efforts to 
control prices under war-time conditions had little 
effect on hoarding and profiteering. Headed the 
Egyptian Economic Delegation to Palestine in 
February 1944, for negotiations regarding commercial 
exchanges. Took the opportunity to boost. Nahas 
Pasha’s Arab Unity programme in his public declara¬ 
tions in Palestine. Has been a troublesome element 
in the Wafd Cabinet, always stirring up nationalist 
issues, particularly that of the Sudan. Left office on 
the fall of the Wafd Government in October 1944. 

Admitted to the Wafd group. January 1946. 

Appointed assistant secretary-general of the Wafd 
in May 1947 on the death of Sabry Abu Alam Pasha. 

Was given the Ministry of Commerce and Industry 
in the Cabinet formed by Nahas Pasha in January 
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1950. Nominated Senator under the Decree of 
June 1950. Appointed Acting Minister of National 
Economy, J uly—November 1950. Created Pasha in 
the Koyal Wedding Honours List, May 1951. 

56. Abdel Saiain Fahmi Gomaa Pasha 

Dorn about 1885 in a village in Menoufia. 
Studied at Tanta, then in Cairo. Graduated in 
190t). and has always practised as a lawyer in Tanta. 
Is reputed to be above the average in his work, 
though not brilliant. Was for many years member 
of the Municipal Council of Tanta. In 1930, in the 
last \Vafdi8t Parliament he was elected Vice- 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. 

He is an extreme Wafdist, but once beaded a 
bloc —about the year 1927—against Saad Zaghiul in 
Parliament. 

Appointed Minister of Commerce and Industry in 
Nahas Pasha’s Cabinet on the 10th May, 1936. 
When Naims Pasha reshuffled his Cabinet on the 
3rd August, 1937 t he was appointed Minister of 
Education in addition to his portfolio of Commerce 
and Industry. He was dismissed with Nahas 
Pasha’s Cabinet on the 30th December, 1937. 

Minister of Agriculture in Nahas’s fifth Cabinet, 
February 1942. Elected President of the Chamber 
of Deputies, May 1942. lie-elected President of the 
Chamber in 1943. Relinquished this office after the 
general elections of January 1945, which were 
boycotted by the Wafd. 

On the death of Sabry Abu Alam Pasha, Gomaa 
Pasha was appointed secretary-general of the Wafd, 
May 1947, with Mahmoud Ghannam Pasha as 
assistant secretary-general, the latter’s appointment 
being evidently due to a desire to have a dynamic 
personality with administrative ability to assist the 
lethargic Gomaa Pasha, whose prior claim to the 
higher post on the grounds of seniority could not be 
overlooked. 

He resigned the secretaryship-general of the Wafd 
in June 1948 ostensibly for personal reasons but 
really in order to placate the younger Wafdist ele¬ 
ments who were dissatisfied with the party’s decline 
into uninspired political activity and whose defection 
appeared to he threatened on this account. Elected 
president of the Chamber of Deputies, January 1950. 
Is hostile to the ascendancy of Serag-el-I>ine in 
the Wafd, and sometimes regarded as a possible 
leader of the opposition to him within the party. 

He is stated to be of good moral character, serious 
and hard-working, but not a man of business or 
capable of formulating a constructive policy. His 
friends say he is broad-minded and pliable, except in 
politics. Is well off, possessing three estates; one in 
Gharbia and two in Memifia. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 

57. Maitre Saba Habashv Pasha. K.B.E. 

Copt. Born about 1898. Lawyer by profession, 
having taken a Doctorate of Law with honours in 
Paris. Was at one time a judge and one of the most 
promising younger members of the Saadist party. 
He has always taken a leading part in Coptic Church 
affairs and belongs to a small and influential group 
of educated reformists who seek to raise the standard 
of the Coptic priesthood. Although a layman, in 
1932 he was actually nominated as Patriarch, but 
subsequently withdrew. Is a cousin of Wasif Ghali 
Pasha. He served formerly in the Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry but was dismissed for 
protesting against the notorious elections of Sidky 
Pasha. 

Appointed Minister of Commerce and Industry 
the 24th June, 1938. 

Reappointed Minister of Commerce and Industry 
in All Maher s Ministry the 16th August, 1939. His 
work in handling supply questions in the early days 


of the war was outstanding and he co-operated well 
with the British authorities. Retired on change of 
Ministrv on the 27th June, 1940. 

Appointed a member of the Supreme Economic 
Council in J uue 1943. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry and of 
Supplies in Sidky Pasha's Cabinet, February 1946. 
Created Pasha and nominated Senator in May 1946. 
Again co-operated whole-heartedly with British 
authorities in supply and commercial matters. 

Resigned from the Cabinet in October 1946 and 
resumed his lucrative legal practice. Is the local 
legal adviser to the Arabian-American Oil Company. 

Decorations. —K.B.E. (1941). 

58. Ibrahim Abdul Hadi Pasha 

Born about I960 in Dakahlia Province. In Jus 
early years he was a fanatical student leader, and in 
1920 was sentenced to penal servitude in the case 
of Abdul Rahman Bey Fahmy. He was released in 
1924 with other political prisoners by the Zaghiul 
Ministry. Practised at tlie Bar, where lie distin¬ 
guished himself as a successful advoerte. A 
prominent member of the Saadist party and a 
forcible speaker in the Chamber of Deputies. 
Appointed Minister of State for Parliamentary 
Affairs in the Ali Maher Cabinet of August 1939. 
Minister of Commerce and Industry in Hassan 
Sabri Pasha’s Ministry, the 27th June. 1940. 
Resigned the 21st September. 1940. Minister of 
Health in Ahmed Maher’s Cabinet, October 1944, 
and in that of Nokrashi, February 1945. Member of 
the Egyptian delegation to the San Francisco 
Conference, April 1945. Created pasha. May 1945. 

Left office on the fall of the Nokrashi Cabinet, 
February 1946. 

Member of the Egyptian delegation for treaty 
negotiations 1946. 

Appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs when 
Sidky brought four Saadists into the Cabinet with 
the object of strengthening his position in Parlia¬ 
ment in order to offset the opposition within the 
treaty delegation itself, September 1946. In this 
capacity he accompanied Sidky Pasha to London for 
informal treaty talks with Mr. Bevin in October 
1946. When Nokrashi Pasha succeeded Sidky Pasha 
as Prime Minister, Abdel Hadi Pasha was appointed 
Minister of Finance but in February 1947 was 
appointed Chief of the Royal Cabinet and thereupon 
resigned the vice-presidency of the Saadist Party, his 
Cabinet portfolio and his seat in the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Oil the assassination of Nokrashi Pasha in 
December 1948, Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha was 
immediately called upon by King Farouk to take 
over the premiership. Having done so, he main¬ 
tained the Saadist—Liberal coalition but broadened 
the base of the Government by introducing into the 
Cabinet a representative of the Watnnist Party and 
four Independents whose political stature was 
negligible, but whose technical competence uould 
be useful in handling pressing administrative 
problems. He also made overtures to the Wafd; a 
series of discussions with Scrag ed Din Pasha 
reduced the gap but failed to overcome the Wafd’s 
objections to collaboration with any other than the 
Prime Minister, whom they could consider fully 
independent. Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha made it 
a cardinal point of his Government ’s policy to pursue 
the out-and-out campaign against the Moslem 
Brethren, whose dissolution had been proclaimed by 
his predecessor, and to deal thoroughly with 
terrorism generally. To this end he worked 
courageously under the threat of assassination. 
Having failed to secure the co-operation of tlie Wafd 
while he himself was still nominally Independent, he 
resumed his membership of the Saadist Party in 
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January 1949 and was immediately elected as its 
president in succession to the late Nokrashi Pasha. 
Not having a seat in Parliament when called to the 
premiership, lie was nominated a Senator in 
January 1949. 

His unpopular Government fell in July 1949 when 
King Farouk decided to make his “ Bairain gift ” 
to the nation of a wider coalition Cabinet under 
Hussein Sirry Pasha. 

Between December 1950 and March 1951, the 
trial took place of a large group of Moslem Brethren 
arrested whilst Abdel Hadi Pasha was Prime 
Minister, and the revelations and allegations made 
of tortures inflicted upon the accused during the 
course of the investigation brought him, as the 
responsible Minister, lurid publicity in the extremist 
and Wafdist press. Abdel Hadi Pasha w as censured 
in the Court’s judgment, and the Minister of Interior 
set up a special committee to investigate the 
allegations. 

Decorations *—Gruud Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile (1946). 

59. Ferik Mohammed Haidar Pasha 

Began his career in the police, in which he soon 
acquired n reputation for ruthlessness even as a 
junior officer. Having received the command of the 
mounted troop of the Cairo City Police, lie incurred 
the hostilitv of the Wafd b\ his very severe handling 
of W afdist demonstratirs about 1930, and when the 
Wafcl took office in October 1930 lie was, not 
surprisingly, placed on pension. After the fall of 
the Wafdist Government lie was appointed Deputy 
Director of the Prisons Department in the Ministry 
of the Interior and subsequently became Director- 
General. W'hen the newly formed Ministry of Social 
Affairs took over the administration of prisons in 
1944. Haidar Pasha became Coder-Secretary of 
State in that Ministry and retained direct authority 
over the prisons administration. While Director- 
General of the prisons administration he was made 
aide-de-camp to King Farouk and subsequently was 
promoted to the rank of Ferik (lieutenant-general), 
of which the Chief of the General Staff is at present 
the only other holder. In his capacity as aide-de- 
camp his main function appeared to be to represent 
King Farouk at the principal sporting events; he 
is u keen supporter of the National Sporting Club. 
Apart from the fact that he is essentially a Palace 
man, he has no politics and has generally shown 
himself outwardly friendly towards the British. 
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When the discontented police officers staged a short¬ 
lived strike to ventilate their grievances as regards 
pay, Ac., in October 1947 Haidar Pasha was deputed 
by King Farouk to intervene over the head of 
Nokrashi Pasha, then Prime Minister and Minister 
of the Interior. Although this move was successful 
in quelling the strike movement for the time being, 
such direct intervention on the part of the Palace 
was not only a rebuff to the Government but was 
generally deplored as a symptom of King Farouk*s 
supposed eagerness to govern as well as to reign. 
Haidar Pasha was no doubt used as the instrument 
of this misguided step in view of his reputation as a 
martinet. 

When Nokrashi Pasha reshuffled his Cabinet in 
November 1947 Haidar Pasha, on King Farouk’s 
insistence, was brought in ns an Independent to 
replace the Liberal Ahmed Attiya Pasha as Minister 
of National Defence. It was reliably reported that 
His Majesty required him in that post in order to 
deal with the growing disaffection among junior 
army officers. Both the Saadists and the Liberals 
resented the enforced inclusion of an Independent 
in their coalition Cabinet. 

Haidar Pasha retained his portfolio (now called 
Minister of War and Marine) in Ibrahim Abdel Hadi 
Pasha’s Government (December 1948-Julv 1949), 


and also in the coalition Government and the neutral 
caretaker Government formed by Hussein Sirry 
Pasha. He went out of office in January 1950, when 
a Wafd Government was formed as the result of 
the general elections. The Palace had evidently 
hoped that he might retain the portfolio of War 
and Marine but Nahas Pasha successfully resisted 
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this and, as a sort of compromise, the post of 
Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces was 
specially created and given to Haidar Pasha with 
the stipulation that lie should be responsible to the 
Minister of W ar and Marine. 

Haidar Pasha became extremely unpopular 
amongst junior army officers and the public 
generally in the summer of 1950 as more and more 
evidence of bungling and corruption during the 
Palestine war came to light in the course of the 
Parquet s investigations into the purchase of arms 
and ammunition between June 1948 and 1950. 
Although Haidar Pasha was not himself directly 
implicated, he was the responsible Minister and 
those involved were his nominees. Finally, after the 
Procurator-General had requested his removal from 
his post in order to facilitate the course of justice, 
Haidar Pasha resigned in November 1950. W hen 
the stir had died down several months later, he was 
restored to his post as Commnnder-in-Chief on the 
insistence of the Palace, and in the face of resistance 
of the Minister of W ar and Marine (May 1951). 
Haidar Pasha is disliked in the army by his fellow' 
officers as a bully of no great intelligence, and also 
as a police intruder. He gains some support, how¬ 
ever, as a man with considerable pull at the Palace 
and therefore with the Government. It is commonly 
supposed that Haidar’s ambition is to reach the 
premiership and govern as a sort of military dictator, 
supporting the Palace and holding down W’nfdist- 
and popular opposition. 

He speaks English fairly well. 


69. Abdel Hamid Abdel Hakk Pasha 

A Moslem lawyer, born in 1895, who graduated at 
the Egyptian School of Law. He is a native of 
Upper Egypt. Speaks English. French and Arabic. 
He is married. 

Practised as a lawyer at Abu Korkas in Minin 
Province in 1926, when he came to Cairo and 
practised with Sabry Abu Alam and the late Youssef- 
el-Guindi. W'henever Makram Ebeid Pasha was a 
member of the Government Abdel Ilakk used to look 
after his cases in the courts. He was in consequence 
a strong supporter of Makram Pasha. 

Duriug the Sirri regime Abdel Hakk was the 
leader of the Opposition in the Chamber, and made 
violent attacks on the Government. He was elected 
bdtonnicr of the Civil Bar in 1942 and Vice-President 
of the Chamber. 

Became Minister of Social Affairs in Nahas 
Pasha’s Cabinet of May 1942. 

In this capacity he introduced and secured the 
passage of various demagogic measures, notably a 
labour syndicate law and a law compelling foreign 
enterprises in Egypt to use Arabic in accountancy 
and correspondence with the Government. His 
thrusting methods and long intimacy with Makram 
threatened to cast doubts upon his loyalty to the 
Cabinet, but an open breach was averted after 
Makram s dismissal from the W afd. 

In the Cabinet reshuffle, which took place in June 
1943, Abdel Ilakk was withdrawn from Social Affairs 
and given the Ministry of W'aqfs. This transfer was 
interpreted partly as a concession to foreign business 
elements who were alarmed by Abdel Hakk’s 
xenophobic tendencies in the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, and partly as a sign that Nahas Pasha had 
become jealous of the personal popularity with the 
working-classes which Abdel Hakk had gained as a 
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result of his well-publicised projects for labour 
reform. As Minister of Waqfs, bis reforming zeul 
was turned to good account in cleaning up the 
corrupt and antiquated administration of that 
department and in introducing revolutionary but 
prim a iacic desiruble, changes whereby the less 
productive Waqf properties were offered for sale by 
pubiic auction and the proceeds invested in stocks 
and shares. 

Left office on the dismissal of the Wafd Govern¬ 
ment, October 1944. In January 1945 he announced 
his retirement from the Wafd in order to work 
untrammelled by party ties for Egypt’s complete 
independence, in June 19*45 be formed a non-party 
group consisting of a few dissident Liberals and 
Saadists and a small number of well-meaning 
theorists to assist this effort, which was supposed to 
have Palace encouragement but made negligible 
popular appeal. 

Appointed to the board of directors of the Bnnque 
Misr, May 1945. Nominated Senator, June 1945. 

Renominated Senator, May 1946. 

Was one of the Independents introduced into the 
Government formed bv Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha 
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after Nokrashi Pasha’s assassination at the end of 
1948 and was given the Ministry of Supply. He 
went out of office when that Government fell in 
July 1949. Made a Pasha in August 1949 on resign¬ 
ing his seat in the Senate in order to contest a seat 
in the Chamber of Deputies in the elections of 
January 1950. He attempted to form a group of 
Independents either hoping for, or with, Palace sup¬ 
port. but the electorate gave him no support. In 
April 1950 was elected president of the Socialist 
Labour Party. 

61. Nabil Abbas Halim 

Born about 1897. Son of Prince Ibrahim Halim, 
whose father, Prince Mohammed Adbel Halim, was 
a son of Mohammed Aly. Served with the Third 
Guard Uhlans in the early months of the war; was 
w’ounded, and transferred to the German air force, 
in which he served for two years on the Western 
Front. He later accompanied Mackensen as staff 
officer on the drive into Boumania. An extremely 
good boxer, swimmer and tennis player, he lias done 
more than anyone else in recent years to patronise 
and promote sport in Egypt. He was, until his 
degradation in October 1930, president of the Royal 
Automobile Club of Egypt and of the newly-formed 
Egyptian Aero Club. 

His first wife, an Englishwoman, died in tragic 
circumstances. He is now married to the daughter 
of Midhat Yeghen Pasha. Her wealth makes him 
independent of the allowance formerly paid to him 
by King Fuad. 

‘ In October 1930 he published two manifestos, 
appealing to King Fuad to restore the Wafd to office, 
with a veiled threat that refusal would plump Egypt 
into the horrors of civil war. The King promptly 
deprived him of his rank and privileges as a nabil, 
and Abbas Halim 44 Effendi M thereafter wore bis 
own uniform with Wafdist trimmings. His 
popularity with his fellow-countrymen was consider¬ 
able. and this made him a thorn in the late King s 
side. 

After an affray between workmen and the police 
cordon round his house in June 1934, he was arrested, 
with no formulation of a charge against him, and 
detained in prison (where he hunger-struck for five 
days) for over three weeks. His release was as 
unexplained as his imprisonment. He resumed bis 
syndicalist activities after the fall of Abdel Fat tab 
Yehia Pasha’s Government with some success. 

He had his title restored bv Royal decree on the 
4th June, 1936. He then professed to have severed 
his connexion with labour, although lie informed the 
Prince Regent in September 1936 that labour repre¬ 


sentatives had approached him again and urged him 
to resume his interest in their cause owing to the 
failure of the Wafd to improve their lot. 

Announced his intention to resume his interest in 
tlie labour movement in the summer of 1937 and 
went to England to study labour problems with the 
alleged ultimate object of forming a political Labour 
party in Egypt. Returned to Egypt in October and 
was accorded a welcome by the members of the 
various syndicates. 

The Wafd, fearful of any rival induence over 
labour, opposed Abbas Halim from 1930 onwards, 
and bis organisation therefore became anti-Wafd. 
His activities were not unwelcome to the Palace, as 
a possible means of attaching labour to the Throne. 

In conjunction with Hassan Anis Pasha lie started 
a society for the promotion of civil aviation in Egypt 
early in 1938. 

His son and two daughters were granted the 
dignity of Nabil and Nabilas by Royal rescript in 
April 1938. Visited Germany in the summer of 1938 
and attended the Nuremberg Nazi Party Congress. 
On his return to Egypt spoke in glowing terms of the 
German air force, which his war-time squadron 
leader (now Marshal Goring) gave him facilities to 
inspect. 

Owing to obvious manifestations of bis pro- 
German sympathies and to his underground activities 
directed against the Allied war effort, the Govern¬ 
ment decided to intern him at El Sara in July 1942. 
Released from internment bv Ahmed Maher, October 
1944 since when he has shown renewed interest in 
labour matters though without gathering much sup¬ 
port among the syndicates, the only exception being 
that of the Cairo tramway employees. 

Since the war. Abbas Halim has persevered in 
his labour activities and formed a small and un¬ 
important group which he styled the “ Egyptian 
Labour Party ” and which is not taken seriously 
except by some working-class elements who are 
impressed at being courted by a member of the 
Roval Family. 
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During the Palestine war he was involved in the 
arms transactions with the Swiss Oerlikon Company, 
which were the most important item in a lengthy 
investigation conducted by the Procurator-General 
in 1950. Charges published in December 1950 
accused him of embezzling, or being a party to the 
embezzlement of, large sums of Government money, 
but the trial did not begin until April 1951 and 
seems likely (July) to fizzle out. 

62. Ahmed Hamza Pasha 

Born 1897. Educated at Birmingham University, 
where lie graduated as an engineer. 

He comes from a family well known in Kaliouba 
Province and is the son of a rich landowner. He 
finished his education shortly before the last war and 
has since worked in trade. He possesses 400 feddnns 
in Kaliouba Province, owns in partnership a large 
ice factory in Cairo and is a principal shareholder 
in the moribund Wafd newspaper Sawt al TJmma. 
He is also owner-editor of the non-political monthly 
Al Islam. 

He joined the Wafd party in 1919 and contributed 
to its funds. He stood for Parliament first in 1930, 
and in 1930 he was a whip in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Was a member of the Provincial Council 
of Kalioubia.where he has a large and well-managed 
estate. Visited India as a member of the Wafd 
delegation to the Indian National Congress in March 
1939 

Appointed Minister of Supplies in Nahas Pasha’s 
Cabinet of May 1942, and retained that portfolio 
when tlie Cabinet was reconstructed in June 1943. 
He showed himself co-operative with the British 
supply organisation, but was apt to be over-cautious 
in estimating the surpluses of Egyptian products 
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required by His Majesty ’s Government. Went out 
of office with the Wafd Government in October 1944. 

Admitted to the Wafd group, January 1946. 
Elected Senator for the district of Qaha (Kalioubia) 
in the 1945 elections. Appointed Minister of Agri¬ 
culture in Nahas Pasha’s Cabinet, January 1950. 
Transferred to Ministry of Supply, November 1950. 
In this post, showed more energy than his pre¬ 
decessor, Moursi Farahat Bey, in taking measures 
to combat the increasing prices of food-stuffs, but 
whtli little more result. Visited the Sudan, Decem¬ 
ber 1950, on supply business. Newspapers published 
what purported to be extracts from his report on 
political conditions which took the usual 44 patriotic 
line,’ but it is very doubtful if he wrote it, though 
he was naturally unable to deny it. 

He is of rather a timid disposition and inclined to 
shun social activities. His principal interest in life 
is his jasmin farm and scent business, with its 
predominating French connexions. Is believed to 
be one of the few' pious Moslems in the present 
Government and was elected Ernir of the Egyptian 
pilgrimage in June 1951. Created Pasha in the 
Royal Wedding Honours List, May 1951. 

63. Mohamed Abdel Malek Hamza Bey 

Born 1889. A leading lawyer and a clever and 
active man. He is a striking case of conversion 
from extreme nationalism (he was with the German 
intelligence during the war of 1914 to 1918) to 
reasonable views, as a result very largely of contact 
with English people. 

He has travelled much in Europe, and is one of 
the few Egyptians who occupy themselves with 
things of the spirit. He is by way of being a 
Tlieosophist 

When with Adly Pasha in London in 1921 he was 
to a great extent responsible for the formation of the 
44 Friends of Egypt ” Society (Milner, Rodd, Max¬ 
well, Gleichen, &c.), which never did much. His 
ambition is to form an Anglo-Egyptian Society, with 
branches in London and Cairo, to w'ork for the con¬ 
solidation of friendly relations. Ilis political 
sympathies were at one time with the Constitutional 
Liberals. Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha appointed 
him counsellor of the Egyptian Legation in London. 
Nahas Pasha placed him on the retired list in 
January 1930. Sidky Pasha appointed him Egyptian 
Minister at Angora in July 1930. His tarboush pro¬ 
voked a diplomatic incident in 1932. 

Recalled from Angora in 1935. Appointed 
Assistant Royal Councillor in tlie State Legal 
Department on the 27th February, 1936. 

A former M.P. for Port Said (Independent). 

He resigned his position as Assistant Royal 
Councillor in 1938 and entered business ns managing 
director of the Sharq Insurance Company. Did not 
seek re-election as a Deputy in the elections held 
under the Wafd Government’s auspices in 1942, but 
subsequently associated himself with the Saadist 
party and was a discreet though severe critic of the 
Wnfdist Administration. Re-elected Independent 
Deputy for Port Said in the general elections, 
January 1945. Joined the non-party group formed 
by Abdel Hamid Abdel TIakk ( q.v .) in June 1945. 

64. El Lewa Mohammed Saleh Harb Pasha 

Born 1889—Assuan Province. 

Graduated at the Military Academy, Cairo, and 
commissioned in the Egyptian army. At the out¬ 
break of the Great War he w r ns stationed at Solium 
on the Western frontier in the coastguard service, 
and went over to the Senussi. This act of his was 
considered by the British authorities to be one of 
deserting his post, but it is understood that Saleh 
Harb Pasha lavR the blame for his act on the British 
officer commanding at Mersa Mntruh at the time, 
who he alleges, failed to support him. After the war 


he was allowed to return to Egypt. He was elected 
a member of the Chamber of Deputies in the first 
Parliament formed by Zaghlul Pasha in 1926 and 
was later appointed to the post of Sub-Director- 
General in the Prisons Administration. In February 
1939 he was appointed Director-General of the 
Coastguards Administration. 

Owing to his action at the outbreak of hostilities 
in 1914 he was always suspect, but British officials 
who were associated with him in later years ahvays 
found him reasonably competent and easy to w’ork 
with. He was appointed Minister of Defence on 
the 18th August, 1939, in the Ali Maher Ministry. 
Left office the 27th June, 1940, on the fall of Ali 
Maher’s Ministry. 

Elected president, Young Men’s Moslem Associa¬ 
tion, August 1940 and used his position there to 
foster anti-British agitation. 

W as confined to Assuan, his native town, under 
surveillance in June 1942, owing to his anti-British 
attitude. 

Since his release from confinement to Assuan, has 
been again active in his capacity as president of the 
Young Men’s Moslem Association, in which his 
influence has resumed its markedly anti-British 
trend. 

Elected vice-president of the Egyptian Labour 
Party sponsored by Nabil Abbas Halim in May 1947. 

Resigned from the 44 Egyptian Labour Party ” in 
February 1950. 

w 

65. Dr. Mohamed Hashem Pasha 

Born 1911. After graduating from the Faculty of 
Law in 1932 he continued his legal studies in France 
and returned to Cairo University to teach that 
subject. His family is well known in Qalioubia 
Province and he is reputed to have enjoyed a very 
substantial income from his legal practice. He sits 
in the Chamber of Deputies as an Independent 
Deputy. 

When Hussein Sirry Pasha, who is his father-in- 
law, formed his coalition Cabinet in July 1949 he 
appointed Dr. Mohamed Hashem as one of the 
Ministers of State. In this capacity Dr. Mohamed 
Hashem made himself very useful to the Prime 
Minister, particularly in handling the press and on 
occasions as a buffer between the party representa¬ 
tives and the Prime Minister in discussions on 
controversial issues such as the redivision of 
constituencies. It was, to some extent, a tactical 
error on Sirrv Pasha’s part to have him in his 
Cabinet, since his inclusion was widely thought at 
the time to savour of nepotism. 

When Hussein Sirry Pasha and his coalition 
Cabinet resigned in November 1949 he retained 
Dr. Mohamed Hashem as Minister of State in his 
succeeding neutral Cabinet and entrusted to him the 
special task of supervising the electoral arrange¬ 
ments. Dr. Mohamed Hashem did not spare him¬ 
self in this onerous task and was widely commended 
for his conscientious efforts to settle disputes as 
they arose. He relinquished office when that 
Government resigned on the completion of the 
general elections. He has since been tlie object of 
torrents of abuse by the Saadist press on the charge 
of having manoeuvred for (but, in fact, of having 
failed to w r ork against) the overwhelming victory 
of the W r afd in the elections of January 1950. He is. 
nevertheless, also on poor terms with the Wafd 
as well. He is very intelligent, energetic, and 
possessed of moral courage. He is also politically 
very ambitious, having hitched his wagon to Hussein 
Sirry’s star. Appeared as counsel for defence in 
two cause* cclchres in 1951 : the trial of Moslem 
Brethren in the 44 Jeep case ” (where lie was able 
to work off some scores with Abdel Hadi Pasha) and 
the 44 arms scandals.” Created a pasha during his 
term of office as Minister of State in 1949. 
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66. Abdei Fattah Hassan Pasha 

Born about 1909. Lawyer, friend and protege 
of Fuad Serag ei Dine Pasha, Abdel Fattali Hassan 
was director of the Minister’s office at the Ministry 
of the Interior during Salah el Diue’s term of office 
in the wartime Wafd Cabinet. After the dismissal 
of that Government. Abdel Fattali Hassan was 
amongst those uhose extraordinary promotions 
granted b\ the Wafd Ministry were cancelled. 
Thereupon he resigned and practised law in partner¬ 
ship with Fuad Serag el Dine Pasha. During this 
period he is said to have acted as ghost writer of 
Scrag el Dine Pasha’s political speeches. 

When the Wafd returned to office in January 195U, 
Abdel Fattah Hassan Pasha was nominated to the 
unusual office of Parliamentary Under-Secretary to 
the Ministry of the Interior. Subsequently it was 
reported that other members of the Wafd Party 
had resisted Serag el Dine s attempts to have him 
appointed Minister of State on the grounds that lie 
was too young and inexperienced. In July 1950. 
however. Abdel Fattah Hassan was nominated 
Minister of State and temporarily took charge of the 
Interior. During this temporary incumbency he 
came under heavy fire from the extremist press for 
banning a proposed demonstration to celebrate the 
anniversary of the bombardment of Alexandria of 
lltit July, and for his part in the proposed new 
legislation to give the Government increased powers 
to control the press. On this latter occasion he took 
a prominent part in tlie Government s panicky 
retreat. 

67. Mainnoud Hassan Pasha 

Born in 1893. Graduated in law in 1917. 
Entered the Government service as a secretary in 
the Ministry of the Interior and in July 1919 trans¬ 
ferred to the Mixed Parquet, eventually becoming 
president of the Mixed Parquet in Mansourah in 
1924. in 1925 he entered the diplomatic service 
as second secretary in Brussels and subsequently 
served in Paris and Prague. He returned to the 
Mixed Courts as judge at Mansourah in 1930 and 
resumed his diplomatic career in 1936 when he was 
appointed minister plenipotentiary to Sweden and 
Norway. Transferred in the same capacity to 
Washington in 1938 and was promoted ambassador 
in 1946. He has on various occasions been a 
competent spokesman for Egypt at meetings of the 
Security Council and General Assembly of the 
U.X.O. In June 1947 he was guilty of a diplomatic 
impropriety in broadcasting, on one of the American 
radio systems, an address on the Egyptian problem 
containing anti-British material. Apparently this 
was done on Nokrashi Pasha's instructions. 
Although lie disapproved of Nokrashi Pasha’s 
decision to refer Egypt*s dispute with Great Britain 
to the Security Council and disliked Nokrashi's 
handling of the" case at Lake Success, he was per¬ 
suaded to defer his intended resignation until after 
the autumn meeting of the General Assembly of 
U.N.O. His resignation from the Diplomatic Ser¬ 
vice. therefore, took effect in November 1947. Has 
occasionally been mentioned by amateur Cabinet 
makers as a possible replacement of Mobamed 
Salah cl Dine Pasha as Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
Was a member of the Egyptian delegation of the 
General . Assembly of the United Nations, 
September 1950. 

68. Mohammed Abdel Khalek Hassouna Pasha 

Born 1898. Son of a much-respected sheikh of 
A1 Azhar. Educated at Victoria College and later 
graduated at the Faculty of Law, Cairo. Continued 
his studies at Cambridge University. 

After a successful career in the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, in which he rose to be head of the 
Political Department while still in his thirties, he 
was appointed Governor of Alexandria in April 1942, 
probably at the instigation of the Palace. 


An honest, conscientious official with a quiet and 
rather solemn manner, he is, for an Egyptian, above 
the average in respect of efficiency and common 
sense. His tactful handling of the many difficult 
war-time problems in Alexandria has been entirely 
creditable. 

His wife, a daughter of the late Dr. Shahin Pasha 
(a former Minister of Health), is thoroughly 
westernised and socially attractive. 

Flassouna Bey speaks excellent English and 
French. 

The serious anti-British riots at Alexandria on 
4th March, 1946, when some British troops were 
the victims of mob violence, revealed Hassouim 
Pasha as lacking the capacity to handle severe crises 
calling for quick judgment and exceptional adminis¬ 
trative ability. 

Returned to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 
May 1948 as Under-Secretary of State with the rank 
of ambassador. 

Awarded the title of Pasha, February 1946. 

In November 1949 he accepted the portfolio of 
Social Affairs in the neutral caretaker Cabinet formed 
by Hussein Sirry Pasha to conduct general elections, 
lie relinquished office when that Cabinet resigned 
in January 1950, and lias since played no part in 
public life. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile 
(1950). 

69. Dr. Hussein Heikal Pasha 

Born in 1888. Educated in Paris, where he 
graduated in the faculty of law. Was for many years 
editor of the Siassa , the daily mouthpiece of the 
Liberal Constitutional party. Was for a long time 
the right-hand man of Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha 
and the brains of the Liberal party. Was also 
proprietor and editor-in-chief of the weekly magazine 
Siassa. 

Was appointed Minister without Portfolio in 
Mohammed Mahmoud’s second Cabinet on the 
30th December, 1937, and Minister of Education in 
Mohammed Mahmoud's third Ministry of the 
27th April, 1938. Created a Pasha in 1938. 

Retained portfolio of Education when Mohammed 
Mahmoud reformed his Cabinet on the 24th June, 
1938. 

Was not retained in Ali Maher's Cabinet after 
resignation of Mohammed Mainnoud in August 1939. 
Returned to journalism and restarted a weekly 
Siassa, which did not survive very long. Was 
appointed Minister of Education in Ilassan Sabri’s 
Ministry, the 27th June, 1940, and continued in 
Hussein Sirry’s Ministry, the 15th November, 1940. 
Retained portfolio of Education in Hussein Sirry's 
two succeeding Ministries 1941. 

As vice-president of the Liberal Constitutionalist 
party he became the de facto loader of the party on 
the retirement of Abdel Aziz Fahmy Pasha. Was 
ultimately successful in securing election to the 
presidency of the Liberal party in January 1943, but, 
owing to the jealousy of his rivals for that office, 
he was unable to impose an effective discipline on 
the party as a whole. 

Minister of Education and of Social Affairs in 
Ahmed Maher’s Cabinet, October 1944. Appointed 
President of the Senate when Ahmed Maher 
reconstituted his Cabinet after the general elections, 
January 1945. 

Member of the Egyptian delegation in the nego¬ 
tiations for treaty revision 1946. 

He and his party adopted a somewhat equivotyil 
attitude towards the treaty negotiations and made 
certain important reservations with regard to the 
Bevin-Sidky proposals drawn up in London in the 
autumn of i946. The Liberals later withheld whole¬ 
hearted support for Nokrashi's declared intention to 
appeal to the Security Council although the Cabinet 
as a whole eventually endorsed that proposal. 
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Was re-elected President of the Senate in 
January 1947. Headed the Egyptian delegation to 
the General Assembly of U.N.O. in 1947, but his 
hopes of doing so again in September 1948 were 
disappointed owing to King Farouk's indignation 
at his having gone beyond his instructions on the 
previous occasion. This, and other factors produced 
a further deterioration in the relations between him¬ 
self and Nokrashi and a weakening of the Saadist- 
Liberal Coalition. There was a simultaneous wave 
of bickering within the Liberal Party itself which 
Heikai was unable to control. He was reappointed 
President of the Senate for a further period of two 
years in January 1949. 

Removed from the presidency and replaced by 
Zaki el Oraby Pasha by the Decrees of June 1950, 
after he had angered the King and Government 
by allowing the Senate to debate allegations con¬ 
cerning arms purchases and Karim Tabet Pasha. 
Lost his seat in the Senate in May 1951. 

In February 1951 Heikal Pasha passed on to the 
Palace some letters bearing the signatures of Nabas 
Pasha and Ibrahim Farag Pasha and addressed to 
the Soviet Legation in Cairo. When it was revealed 
in June that these letters were the work of a gang 
of forgers, Heikal Pasha came in for a good deal 
of abuse and ridicule in the Wafd press. 

Led the Egyptian delegation to the Inter¬ 
parliamentary Union meetings in 1949 and 1950, 
and attempted to use these meetings as a platform 
for the Egyptian national cause. 

He is regarded ns one of the leading writers of the 
Arabic language; is the author of a number of hooks, 
including novels of modern Egyptian life. He is 
said to he an agnostic, hut affects Islamic zeal. Is 
generally alleged to be addicted to alcohol and drugs. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile 
(1941). 

70. Sadek Henein Pasha 

A Copt. Born about 1885. He first made himself 
remarkable when, as a junior finance official at 
Zagazig, he crept into a railway-carriage, kissed the 
shoes of Lord Edward Cecil, and begged for 
promotion. In 1919, having by then reached a fairly 
high post in the Ministry of Agriculture, he quickly 
conceived the possible advantage of attaching him¬ 
self to the fortunes of Zaghlul Pasha, and was a 
prominent fomenter of strikes among Government 
officials. For this reason he was dismissed from the 
service by the Adly Cabinet in 192*1. He continued 
to be an active politician, but escaped exile to the 
Seychelles by undertaking to accommodate his 
movements to the desires of the military authorities. 

In 1922 lie obtained permission to go to England 
to put his daughter to school, on an honourable 
understanding that he would do no active politics 
there. He failed to observe this understanding. Tn 
1923 he allowed it to he known that he would sink 
his political opinions if reinstated in Government 
service. He was not, however, reinstated until 
Znghliil took office in 1924, when lie was made Under¬ 
secretary of State for Finance. He was a verv good 
Under-Secretary, but showed favouritism to Coptic 
officials. 

He was appointed Egyptian Minister to Madrid in 
February 1925, partly in order to purge the 
Administration of a prominent Wafdist, partly owing 
to a difference with the King in a matter of "finance 
administration. He was later transferred to Rome 
to make room in Madrid for Hassan Nashat Pasha. 
Sadek Henein’s parsimony in entertainment were 
too much for him in his diplomatic career; and he 
was placed cn dispanibifite in October 1929. Sidky 
Pasha appointed him Government Commissioner at 
the Bourse des Vnleurs in 1931. 

Member of the Egyptian Economic Mission to the 
United Kingdom, April 1935. On the board of the 
Upper Egypt Hotels Company. 


General Manager Cairo Water Company. 

Sadek Henein Pasha has a reserved disposition 
and an unattractive, but not undignified manner. 
He is ambitious, for administrative rather than 
political success, and possesses marked intellectual 
vigour and ability, especially in matters economic, 
with considerable powers of application and decision. 
He lias a Franco-Italian wife. His daughter jp. 
married to Mr. Char vet, former general manager of 
the Shell Company of Egypt. 

71. Mahmoud Tewfik el Hifnawi Pasha 

Graduated at the Faculty of Agriculture and haB 
Bpent the greater part of his life in scientific research 
on agricultural questions. He was sent on a mission 
to Caniuridgo, where he obtained the highest degrees 
fs the author ol several important works on agricul¬ 
ture. In 1936 he was appointed Dean of the Faculty 
of Agriculture. Appointed Minister of Agriculture 
in the Ali Maher Cabinet, August 1939. Vacated 
office on fall of Ah Maher Pasha's Ministry, ttu 
27th June, 1940. Appointed Technical Adviser m 
the Ministry of Agriculture by Ahmed Maher’s 
Government, December 1944, a post for which he 
has outstanding technical qualifications. He has 
been accused of being anti-British but this charge 
has been contested by Englishmen who have worked 
with him. Is, anyhow, a friend of Ali Maher. 
Awarded the title of pasha 1946. 

72. Ahmed Neguib al Hilaly Pasha 

Born about 1891. Comes of a good family of 
Assiout. 

Educated at the Law School. Held appointments 
in the Parquet and as professor of law in the 
Egyptian University before being appointed, in 1924, 
Secretary-General in the Ministry of Education, and 
later Conseiller Royal to that Ministry in the State 
Legal Department. 

Tn 1934 he became Conseiller Royal to the Ministry 
of Interior, and was appointed in May as president 
of the Commission of Enquiry formed to investigate 
Alexandria Municipality affairs. A British colleague 
on this commission wrote of him as follows: — 

“ A man of energy, discretion and judgment; 
upright and fair-minded; weighs his facts carefully 
before coming to a decision and is not easy to 
persuade. Strong in act ion, but I am not sure "that 
he would withstand a first-class crisis. Agreeable 
in personality. Speaks and writes good English 
and French, and is said to be one of the best 
classical Arabic writers in the country.*' 

Minister of Education in Tewfik Nassim’s Cabinet, 
the 15th November, 1934. 

Resigned the 22nd January, 1936. Made president 
of the reformed Commission for the Revision of the 
Civil Commercial and Procedure Codes, July 1936. 
Appointed Minister of Education the 17th November. 
1937. Dismissed with Naims Pasha's Cabinet the 
30tl) December, 1937. 

Again Minister of Education on Wafd’s return to 
power in February 1942 and retained that portfolio 
on the reconstruction of the Wafdist Cabinet in May 
1942. Created Pashn 1942. 

As the mouthpiece of an ill-judged attack on 
Hassanein Pasha in Parliament in June 1943, he 
incurred the severe displeasure of King Farouk and 
was boycotted by His Majesty. Nahns Pasha 
successfully resisted the Palace's "repeated demands 
for Hilaly Pasha s removal from the Cabinet. 
Relinquished office on the dismissal of the Wafd 
Government, October 1944. 

Hilaly Pasha has been looked on as a leader by 
the more progressive element of the Wafd and 
those opposed to the domination of the party by 
Serag-el-Dine Pasha and the friends of Madame 
Nahas. Although he preferred to stick to his legal 
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practice, three Ministers in the Wafd Government— 
Dr. Telia Hussein, Mtre. Hamed Zaki and Zaki 
Abdel Motaal Bey—were regarded as his nominees 
to the Cabinet of January 1950. His name has 
frequently been mentioned as a possible leader of a 
“reformed” Wafd Cabinet or a broader Govern¬ 
ment, and early in 1951 his name was being can¬ 
vassed as a possible Head of the Royal Cabinet. 
He is, however (May 1951), not in good health, 
acutelv disillusioned with Nahas Pasha and the 
Wafd, and pessimistic about the future. 

73. Abba* Abu Hussein Pasha 

A rich landowner and notable of Menutia Province 
but not a highly educated man. At one time he was 
an active Wafdist and gave that party generous 
financial support, hut Sidky Pasha, during his first 
premiership, succeeded with some difficulty in 
enticing him away from the Wafd and rewarded him 
with the title of Pasha. He subsequently joined the 
Constitutional-Liberal Party, possibh as the result 
of his close intimacy with Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar 
Pasha, his neighbour in Menutia. He has a good 
reputation as an authority on agricultural matters. 
In the last few years he has not been prominent in 
politics but he holds a seat in the Senate. He is 
reported to favour a reasonable settlement with 
Great Britain. 

Joined Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha s Cabinet in 
December 1948 as Minister of Agriculture, in which 
office he succeeded his friend, Ahmed Abdel Ghaffar 
Pasha, who was transferred to Public Works. Re¬ 
signed when that Cabinet fell in July 1949. 

74. Dr. Abdel Gawad Hussein Pasha 

Succeeded Abdel Latif Mahmoud Bey as Minister 
of Health in November 1950. His career has been 
spent as a school medical officer, in which capacity 
he is reputed to have done good work and showed 
some administrative ability. In early 1951, he 
became involved in a dispute with the Government 
doctors about conditions of pay and service. His 
refusal of their demands put him in an embarrassing 
position since he had, previous to his appointment 
as Minister, been president of the Doctors’ Syndi¬ 
cate, and as such had lent his full support to their 
demands. In May, whilst lie was absent at a World 
Health Organisation Conference in Switzerland, the 
dispute came to a head and there was a prolonged 
strike of doctors in all Government hospitals with 
disastrous effects on the efficiency of the state of 
medical service. 

Has the reputation of being honest and reliable, 
but his health is poor. Treated Pasha in the Royal 
Wedding Honours List, May 1951. 

75. Ahmed Hussein Effendi 

President of the Young Egypt party. Born about 
1905. Graduated at the School of Law, 1933. After 
leaving the university he issued a newspaper El 
Sarkha , and in October 1933 published the pro¬ 
gramme of his society which consists mainly of 
extreme Egyptian nationalism, the regeneration of 
Egypt through youth organisations, and a general 
boycotting of tilings foreign. His followers adopted 
a distinctive green shirt as uniform. 

He also instituted the piastre scheme for the 
support of Egyptian industries, which for a time did 
well, but owing to obstruction by the Wafd, it failed 
for lack of support. 

In 1935 Ahmed Hussein and his lieutenant. Lathi 
Radwan. visited England on a propaganda tour 
where they were received by various societies. 

The movement was always very suspect to the 
Public Security Department which kept a close 
control on it. Tt came into great prominence owing 
to the attempt made by one of its members on the 
life of Nahas Pasha in 1937. 


At one time Ahmed Hussein was believed to be in 
Italian pay and the party was also supported from 
time to time by the Palace. 

Visited England in the summer of 1938, where 
through the British Council, he was offered facilities 
to see the Lancashire cotton and Liverpool ship¬ 
building industries. He did not avail himself of these 
opportunities, but on his return to Cairo he expressed 
himself as very much impressed with all lie saw in 
England. On his return journey to Cairo he spent 
some time in Rome, where the Italian authorities 
put all facilities at his disposal. Towards the ena 
of 1938 Ahmed Hussein visited the Sudan, with 
negative results. lie was arrested in connexion with 
subversive agitation ot “ Young Egypt,” but 
released on bail. 

His activities during the war 1939-41 became so 
blatant and dangerous that eventually au order for 
his arrest and internment was made. 

After eluding arrest for some time he was interned 
in July 1941. A year later he escaped from the 
Demerdash Hospital, where he had undergone an 
operation, and for some months succeeded in eluding 
recapture. Gave himself up to the authorities in 
November 1942, doubtless as a result of the Eighth 
Army's successful drive, and was interned. Released 
by Nahas Pasha in 1944, when the Wafd Govern¬ 
ment evidently decided that it would be expedient 
to have the Young Egypt party well-disposed. 

Arrested together with other members of the 
Young Egypt Party on suspicion of complicity in a 
serious hand-grenade attack on a British Services 
Club at Alexandria in July 1946. Later released on 
bail. 

Visited the United States on a Nationalist propa¬ 
ganda tour in January-June 1947 and was accorded 
a considerable ovation by the more extreme political 
elements on his return. 

He has now renamed his party the “ Egyptian 
Social Democratic Party.” He professes to have 
been greatly impressed by the various features of 
socialism as applied in the United Kingdom which 
he visited in the summer of 1949 in order to make 
Egyptian nationalist propaganda. 

After a period of relative quiescence, he began 
to be more active at the end of 1950. Tried to can¬ 
vass students and industrial working class support, 
through meetings at which there was much wild 
talk and in his newspaper .1/ Ishtirakia (Socialism) 
which preached against imperialism and against the 
wealthy classes. The newspaper was suppressed 
after a charge of lesc-majeste early 1951, but re¬ 
appeared shortly after under the name Al Shaeb 
Al Gad id—Li $ an Al Ishtirakia (The New People, 
Voice of Socialism). An attempt by the Govern¬ 
ment to suppress this on tlie grounds that it was a 
continuation of the old newspaper was quashed by 
the Council of State. 

To meet, Ahmed Hussein is not on unpleasant 
person, he talks fair English, in which he pours forth 
a strain of political ideas mostly fantastic but some 
of surprising soundness. He has the wild eyes of a 
fanatic, but it is doubtful whether he has sufficient- 
personality to become a big political figure. 

76. Dr. Ahmed Hassein Pasha 

Born 1907. Son of the late Ali Hussein Pasha 
who was a prominent W afdist. Took a law degree 
in Egypt and a doctorate in economics in Germany. 
Entered the Government service and, after some 
experience in the Department dealing w ith the co¬ 
operative movement, he became Director of the 
Fellah Department in the Ministry of Social Affairs. 
He showed an enlightened understanding of the 
problem of rural reform and was eventually made 
Under-Secretary of State. In this capacity he co¬ 
operated well with the Labour Counsellor of this 
Embassy. Although not a member of the Wafd 
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Party he was selected by Nahas Pasha to become 
Minister of Social Affairs when the W afd returned 
to pow r er after the general elections of January 1950. 
As such he inaugurated a number of modest 
measures of social reform (including a social security 
scheme) which are on the credit side of the Wafd 
Government's record, and collected a team of 
officials with a sense of vocation such as is rarely 
met with in Egyptian Government Departments. 
Visited England in October 1950 and received Dr. 
Edith Summerskiil oil a return visit in January 
1951. His disregard of party loyalties in the selec¬ 
tion of officials, however, put him at odds with the 
Wafd Party. Although lie compromised so far as 
to accept several relatives or proteges of Nahas 
Pasha, this was not sufficient and, whilst he was 
in Europe during the summer of 1951, Abdel Latif 
Mahmoud Pasha,, the acting Minister of Social 
Affairs, made extensive changes in the internal 
organisation of the Ministry. On his return, 
Ahmed Hussein Pasha demanded the reversal of 
all these measures and, on meeting with refusal, 
resigned. 

He speaks English well and is married to an 
attractive Egyptian w r ife. 

He is the nephew of Osman Moharram Pasha and 
his brother is the son-in-law of Abboud Pasha. 

Appointed Senator. 1950. Treated Pasha in 
Roval Wedding Honours List, Mav 1951. 
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77. Dr, Taha Hussein Pasha 

Born 1889, of bumble origin. Although blind from 
early childhood, be studied at Al Azlmr, then at the 
Egyptian University, and finally at the Sorbonne, 
where lie graduated. 

On returning to Egypt he was appointed a lecturer 
in Arabic literature in the Faculty of Letters of the 
Egyptian University, and eventually became a 
professor and Dean of that Faculty. His university 
career was temporarily interrupted during Sidky 
Pasha’s premiership, for political reasons. Was 
later appointed technical adviser in the Ministry of 
Education, and has recently been nominated ad 
interim to the rectorship of King Farouk T. 
University at Alexandria, founded in 1942, while 
continuing to hold the post of Technical Adviser to 
the Ministry. Appointed a member of the Alexandria 
Municipal Commission. May 1944. Relinquished the 
interim Rectorship of Alexandria University and his 
post us Technical Adviser in the Ministry of Educa¬ 
tion after the Wafd Government fell in October 1944. 

A strong adherent to the French academic tradi¬ 
tion. which he has assiduously propagated in his 
books and press articles. As an essayist and critic 
he holds an outstanding position in the Arabic 
literary w'orld. 

In politics he was formerly a member of the 
Constitutional Liberal party, and at times an out¬ 
spoken opponent of the Wafd. But after his 
dismissal from the university, during the Sidkv 
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regime, he went on to the Wafd and became one of 
the principal leader-writers of the Wafd press until 
the fall of the Sidky regime, shortly after wdiich he 
returned to the university. His temporary appoint¬ 
ment as Rector of Alexandria University may he 
taken as a sign of the Wafd’s confidence in his 
loyalty, as well as a tribute to his attainments as a 
scholar. 

An unorthodox Moslem, his liberal outlook in 
religious matters brought him into conflict with 
Azhar at an early stage in his career. One of his 
best-known publications, ” The Future of Culture in 
Egypt.” has become a standard work on this subject. 

Although not unfriendly to us. his French bias is 
inconvenient, as he is always disposed to promote 
French intrusions into cultural spheres which we 
regard as more properly reserved for British or 


Egyptians. Under the Wafd Government 1942-44 
he was so powerful in the Ministry of Education that 
his views exercise a decisive influence on the 
Minister. He is a difficult man to handle, being very 
susceptible and authoritative. He is a stickler for 
the Egyptian right to manage its cultural affairs with¬ 
out foreign privilege or interference. 

During the war he helped considerably in Allied 
propaganda. He was strongly democratic and anti- 
Nazi. In 1945 his articles on world affairs in the 
pro-Wafd “ Balagh betrayed a cynical and 
pessimistic outlook with regard to the prospects of 
post-war international understanding. 

Received the degree of Doctor Honoris ('ansa of 
Montpellier University, May 1946. 

In 1946 his contributions to the press, especially 
on treaty matters, became increasingly hostile to us 
but more recently that tone has been less prominent. 
He visited the United Kingdom in the summer of 
1949 and was well received in academic circles there. 

When Nahas Pasha formed his Government after 
the general elections of January 1950, Dr. Taha 
Hussein was appointed Minister of Education and 
immediately showed signs of a firm intention to put 
his democratic and progressive ideas into practice, 
perhaps too impetuously. He is suspected of sym¬ 
pathy with communism and already shows signs, in 
office, of a disquieting fusion of intellectualism and 
demagogy. 

Nominated Senator, February 1950. Created a 
Pasha on the occasion of the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of 
Fund I University, December 1950. 

78. Kamel Ibrahim Bey 

Copt. Born 1873. 

After taking his law degree, he entered Govern¬ 
ment service as ” substitute ad joint ” in the Native 
Parquet in 1895 and rose to he Chef du Parquet 
General (Native Court of Appeal) in 1921. Appointed 
judge at tlie Native Court of Appeal (1922), vice-, 
president of the Assiout Court of Appeal (1928). 
and vice-president of the Cairo (curt of Appeal 
(1929). He was put on pension in 1933. 

Appointed Minister of Agriculture and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs in Tewfik Nessim Pasha’s Cabinet 
tlie 15th November, 1934. Resigned the 22nd 
Janunrv, 1936. 

His general reputation as a judge and a respectable 
member of society was good. He has never belonged 
to any political party, hut is essentially Wafdist in 
sympathies. He sat (with Judge Kershaw) as a 
member of the court which acquitted Ahmed Maher 
and Nokrashi of political murder in 1926, and of that 
which acquitted Nahas. Wissa Wnssef and 8aafnr 
Fakhrv in the Seif-ed-Din case in 1928. 

79. Dr. Neguib Iskandar Pasha 

Born about 1886. Copt. 

Specialised in bacteriology at the Khedivial School 
of Medicine, and after spending two years studying 
in Europe, was appointed bacteriologist in the Public 
Health Laboratories. 

Was made a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Tropical Medicine and Hygiene (London) in 1912. 

Took an active part; in the Nationalist movement 
at the end of the 1914-18 war as a Wafdist. Was 
elected a Deputy in 1924 as a Wafdist, but lie later 
seceded from the Wafd with the late Ahmed Maher 
Pasha and Nokrashi Pasha, since when he has taken 
a prominent part in the affairs of the Saadist Party, 
without however achieving Cabinet rank until 
December 1946 when he was appointed Minister of 
Health in Nokrashi Pasha s Saadist-Constitutional 
Liberal Government He then held a seat in the 
Senate to which he was nominated in 1945. 

Continued as Minister of Health in Ibrahim Abdel 
Hadi Pasha’s Cabinet and also in the coalition Cabi- 
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net presided over by Hussein Sirry Paslm, July to 
November 1949. Dismissed from Senate by the 
Decrees of June 1950. 

Has led a very active life, both professionally 
and politically. Like the former and present leaders 
of the Saadist Party, he has in recent years put 
some water in his wine. 

80. Mohammed Hilniy Issa Pasha 

Having been previously a judge in tlie Native 
Court of Appeal, he first became noticeable when 
Sarvvat Pasha in 1922 made him Mudir of (iharbia, 
a post which he filled very successfully. He was 
dismissed bv Zaghlul. for whom he had a bitter 
dislike. After ZaghluPs fall he was made Under¬ 
secretary for the Interior, and in March 1925 
Minister of Communications, both at the instance of 
the Residency. He became an lttehadist in the 
spring of 1925, having been an Independent with 
Liberal leanings. He was a keen and fairly 
competent Minister of Communications, and from 
September to November 1925 a very bad Minister of 
Interior, in which post he had neither the calibre 
nor the ingenuity required. Minister of Waqfs and 
later of Education in Sidky Pasha s Cabinets, June 
1930-September 1933, and Minister of Education in 
Abdel Fatfcah Yehia’s Cabinet. Resigned the 
14th November, 1934, with Abdel Fattah Yehia's 
Cabinet. 

He gave many proofs of pro-British sentiment, 
for which he has always had a name, during his 
period of office, and was especially helpful, by his 
appointments to university and other posts and by 
his encouragement of a British theatrical season, to 
the cause of British culture in Egypt. 

Became president of the lttehadist party on the 
death of Yehia Ibrahim Pasha in March 1936. 
Joined the political “ United Front ” in November 
1935 and became a member of the Egyptian Treaty 
delegation. Appointed a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the Chamber of Deputies and 
drafted the committee’s report which recommended 
that the treaty should be approved by the Chamber. 

Appointed Minister of Waqf s in Mohammed 
Mahmoud Pasha’s Cabinet the 30th December, 1937. 

When Mohammed Mahmoud reconstituted his 
Cabinet on the 27th April. 1938, following elections. 
Hilniy Issn was appointed Minister of Communica¬ 
tions. Dropped by Mahmoud the 24th June, 1938, 
when he broadened the basis of his Ministry by 
appointment of Saadists. Became official head of 
the Opposition on the amalgamation of the Ittehad 
and Sluiabist parties under bis presidency. 

Minister of Justice in Hassan Sabrv’s Ministry, 
the 25th June, 1940. Continued in Hussein Sirri 
Cabinet, the 15th November* 1940. 

Dropped when Hussein Sirri strengthened his 
Ministry in July 1941. 

Nominated a Senator, 1942. 

The remnant of the Itteliad-Shaab party was 
reported to have been liquidated in October 1943. 

Hilmy Issa Pasha is now a prominent member of 
the Society de Legislation , de Statiatique et 
(VEconomic politique . and retains a benevolent 
interest in educational matters. 

He is wanting in tact and rather rash in judgment. 
Autocratic, fairly courageous, but subservient to his 
superiors, to whom he says what he thinks they want 
to hear. 

He is a decent fellow*, friendly and anxious to 
please, but so garrulous as to be tiresome. 

Elected Senator, April 1946. 

Decorations . Title of A1 Imtiaz; (I rand Cordon of 
Order of the Nile. 

81, Aziz Izzet Pasha, G.C.V.O. 

Albanian. Born about 1867. 

Educated at Cambridge and Woolwich, and has a 
number of old friends in England. Married to a 


granddaughter of the Khedive Ismail, whose mother 
married Mansour Yeglien Pasha. 

Was at one time A.D.C. to the Khedive Tewfik 
and afterwards Under-Secretarv of State for Foreign 
Affairs, but he held no public office between 1908 
and 1923, and between 1914 and 1922 he lived 
entirely in Europe. His proclivities have been 
Turkish rather than Egyptian, but in recent years he 
has been credited with Walanist sympathies. 

Egyptian Minister in Loudon from 1923 to 1928. 

Appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in Nessim’s 
Cabinet on the 18th February, 1935. Elected a 
member of the Regencv Council on the 8th May, 
1936. 

His functions us a member of the Regency Council 
came to an end on the 29th July, 1937, on the 
assumption by King Farouk of his full constitutional 
powers. 

Has lived in Switzerland since before 1939. 

A refined and cultivated man of quiet and attrac¬ 
tive manners. His health is delicate and is his chief 
preoccupation. He carries a battery of phials and 
flacons about with him and washes his hands as soon 
as possible after touching any object that does not 
belong to him. He dislikes feeding elsewhere than 
in his own house. 

Has now returned to Egypt from Switzerland but 
is no longer active in public affairs. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile; 
Collier Fuad I (1937). 

82. Ahmed Kamel Pasha 

Appointed Director-General of Public Security the 
5th March, 1931, in succession to Hassan Fahmy 
Rifaafc Bey (q.i?.), w ho replaced him as Governor of 
the Canal. 

He acted efficiently as Director-General of Public 
Security on more than one occasion before his sub¬ 
stantive appointment. He worked harmoniously 
with the Director-General, European Department, 
with British officials and with foreigners. 

He is a nephew of Sidky Pasha, and for tiiat 
reason was removed from his pivotal post on his 
uncle’s eclipse in September 1933. 

Was for a time the editor of the newspaper Shaab. 
Appointed Senator in May 1936. 

Appointed Minister of Commerce and Industry in 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha’s Cabinet the 30th 
December, 1937. 

Made a pasha on the 17th February, 1938. Was 
appointed Minister of Health when Mohammed 
Mahmoud reconstituted his Cabinet the 27th April, 
1938, following elections. Dropped by Mahmoud the 
24th June, 1938, when basis of Cabinet was 
broadened by appointment of Saadists. 

Appointed Director-General, Alexandria Muni¬ 
cipality, by Ali Maher in August 1939. Was 
suspected of holding pro-Axis sentiments and 
reported as being indiscreet in lus talk. 

He retained his post after the Wafd’s return to 
office in February 1942. In 1943 foreign circles were 
startled by a sudden decision to reconstitute the 
Alexandria Municipal Commission with only one 
non-Egyptian member and since then Ahmed Kamel 
has frequently boasted of this nationalistic stroke. 
Suspended from the directorship-general of the 
Alexandria Municipality in 1944 for drawing cheques 
which were dishonoured. After appearing before a 
council of discipline he was placed on pension. 

83. Lena Ahmed Kamel Pasha 

Served with the cavalry of the army and the body¬ 
guard from 1897 until 1929; mentioned three times 
in Sirdar’s despatches during that period. Promoted 
Lewu in the Recruiting Department, 1929, and 
appointed Director-General of the Coastguards 
Administration, August 1930. 


Appointed Under-Secretary of State in the 
Ministry of War, the 3rd November, 1932. A quiet 
and unpretentious person of no particular strength of 
character, but he has good sense and a good manner. 

Now living in retirement. 

84. Bedawi Khalifa Pasha 

Has spent most of his career in the Ministry of 
Interior and built for himself a good reputation as 
a sound administrator. He eventually became 
Mudir of the important Gharbieh Province and in 
1943 he was Under-Secretary of State in the 
Ministry of Interior, subordinate to his colleague 
Hassan Rifaat Pasha. His health broke down after 
the heavy strain of the war years and in 1948 he 
was appointed Governor of Alexandria. He returned 
to the Ministry of Interior as Under-Secretary 
towards the end of 1949. 

85. Mohamed Mahmoud Bey Khalil 

Appointed Minister of Agriculture in Nalias’s 
fourth Ministry on the 3rd August, 1937. Before 
that he was Vice-President of the Senate and also 
Commissioner of the Egyptian Pavilion at the Paris 
Exhibition. 

Used to live half the year in France; is married to 
a French woman; is much cultivated bv the French 
for cultural propaganda, and is the recipient of the 
Grand Cordon de la Legion d’Honneur. 

Dismissed with Nahas’s Government on the 
30th December, 1937. 

Appointed President of the Senate the 8th Mav, 
1938. 

Reappointed President of the Senate on the 
18th November, 1939, and in 1940. 

Relinquished the presidency of the Senate, 
February 1942. Is generally discredited. 

He lias long been the leading element in the 
Soci£t4 des Amis de UArt and thus in the organisa¬ 
tion of exhibitions of all kinds of art. He himself 
has a very valuable collection of pictures of French 
masters of the 19th century; it is suspected that he 
once promised to leave the collection to the French 
Government. 

Although extremely wealthy, he has a considerable 
reputation for meanness. 

86. Ahmed Mohammed k hash aba Pasha 

Lawyer from Assiout, where his family ba9 con¬ 
siderable influence. Wafdist during the post-war 
years. Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies 
in 1924. Minister of Education for five days after 
the Sirdar’s murder. Minister of War in the 
Coalition Cabinet June 1926-April 1927 and Minister 
of Communications, later Justice, April 1927-March 
1928-June 1928. He then seceded from the Wafd 
and became Minister of Justice in the Mohammed 
Mahmoud Cabinet, June 1928-October 1929, joining 
the Constitutional Liberal party in October 1929. 

As Minister of War he fell under extremist influ¬ 
ence and directed bis efforts towards the diminution 
of British control in the army, especially with 
reference to the powers of the inspector-general. 

As Minister of Justice he did much to compromise 
Mohammed Mahmoud’s regime by putting a number 
of Appeal Court judges on the retired list, and by 
ordering the prosecution of Nahas Pasha in the Seif- 
ed-Din documents case. 

Was one of the seven Senators who voted against 
the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty in November 1936. 

Appointed Minister of Justice in Mohammed 
Mahmoud Pasha’s Cabinet the 30th December. 1937. 

Reappointed Minister of Justice the 27th April, 
1938, on reconstitution of Cabinet after 1938 
elections. Retained portfolio of Justice when 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha re-formed his Cabinet 
the 24th June, 1938. 
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Was reported to have fallen under the influence 
of Ali Maher Pasha, for which reason his relations 
with Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha became somewhat 
strained. 

Was not retained in Ali Maher’s Cabinet, the 
18th August, 1939, after resignation of Mohammed 
Mahmoud 

Nominated Senator, Mav 1946. 

% 

Appointed Minister of Justice iu the Nokrashi 
Cabinet, December 1940. 

When Nokrashi reshuffled his Cabinet in Novem¬ 
ber 1947, Khashaba Pasha was transferred from 
Justice to Foreign Affairs vice Nokrashi Pasha, 
apparently at the instigation of the Palace who, in 
view of the fact that Khashaba had openly criticised 
the submission of the Egyptian case to the Security 
Council and had always favoured direct negotia¬ 
tions, hoped that this appointment might pave the 
way for a detente in Anglo-Egyptian relations. This 
expectation was only partially fulfilled, however, 
because the provisional agreement reached in 
the Campbell—Khashaba conversations on certain 
aspects of the Sudan problem early in 1948 was 
sabotaged by the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
and repudiated by the rest of the Cabinet. Khashaba 
thereupon tendered his resignation hut after some 
hesitation complied with King Farouk’s insistence 
that he should withdraw it. In this affair Khashaba, 
despite his earlier record, showed himself a sincere 
advocate of the need for Anglo-Egvptian co-opera¬ 
tion and friendship. Headed the Egyptian delega¬ 
tion to the General Assembly of U.N.O. in Paris, 
September 1948. When Nokrashi Pasha was 
assassinated in December 1948 and the Cabinet was 
re-formed under Ibrahim Abdel Uadi Pasha, 
Khashaba Pasha, who had had hopes of succeeding 
to the premiership himself, preferred to drop out. 
In March, however, a further reshuffle involved a 
change in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, which he 
was persuaded to take over again. 

On the fall of Ibrahim Abdel Hadi s Cabinet in 
July 1949, Khashaba Pasha s hopes of the premier¬ 
ship were again disappointed but, albeit with some 
reluctance, lie accepted the Ministry of Justice in 
the coalition Cabinet formed by Hussein Sirrv Pasha. 
When it became plain that Hussein Sirrv Pasha did 
not intend to offer him the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, he resigned from the Cabinet in a buff. 

He is weak and emotional and generally 
ineffective, but he will be honest with you if he likes 
you. His moral reputation is tarnished 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 

87. Abdul Kazzak Abdul Kheir Pasha* K.B.E. 

Joined the Customs Administration as a junior 
official and held various posts in that service until 
eventually, appointed Director-General. Was the 
first. Egyptian to hold this office. Appointed 
Principal Under-Secret ary of State for Finance in 
1936 in succession to Fuad Kemal Pasha who died of 
overwork. Was weak and in fear of his Minister. 
Was one of the senior officials arbitrarily placed on 
pension in August 1939, by Ali Maher Paslm, on his 
becoming Minister. 

Very Anglophile and has five children, three 
daughters and two sons, all of which he sent to 
Victoria College for boys or the Jubilee School for 
girls at Alexandria. 

Decorations. —K.B.E (1937). 

88. Ahmed Lutfi Bey 

Born 1893. Graduated from the School of Law 
and practised as a lawyer until 1925, when he 
entered the Legal Department of the Ministry of 
Wakfs. Between 1927 and 1940 he served as a judge 
of the National Courts and then returned to the 
Ministry of Wakfs for two vears. In 1942 he was 
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appointed Director of the Administrative Dcpart- 
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meut of tlie Ministry of Interior and in 1945 became 
Director of the Police College. Having re tinned to 
the Ministry of Interior in 1948, he became Director 
of the Inspectorate for a short time and in August 
1949 was appointed Governor of Alexandria. 
Returned to the post of Director-General of the 
Inspectorate in April 1950 when Ahmed Mortada 
al Maraghi Bey was appointed Governor of Alexan¬ 
dria. Placed on pension, July 1950. 

A sound and friendly official who was generally 
respected in Alexandria. 

89. Ferik Osman Al Mahdi Pasha 

Born 1893. Passed out of the Militan Academy 
in 1913. Was for a time A.D.C. to the late King 
Fuad (whom he tries to imitate in appearance) and 
later became Commander of Cairo Garrison. He was 
subsequently promoted to be Inspector-General of 
the Army and after the resignation of Ibrahim 
Atallah Pasha lie was appointed acting Chief of 
the General Staff, lie was continued in this appoint¬ 
ment in April 1949 and promoted to Ferik in Novem¬ 
ber of that year. Although, like Haidar Pasha, not 
directly implicated in the “ arms scandals ” investi¬ 
gation of 1950, he resigned with his Commander-in- 
Chief in November 1950. Some weeks after Haidar 
Pasha s reinstatement in Mav 1951, Osman Al 
Mahdi Pasha returned to the post of Chief of the 
General Staff, in spite of the objections of Mustapha 
Nosrat Pasha, the Minister of War and Marine. 
It seems doubtful whether he will remain. 

He is smart and has good manners, but does not 
appear to have a very great personality. 

90. Ali Maher Pasha 

Brother of Ahmed and Mahmoud Maher. 

Formerly director of the school of law, where he 
had the reputation of being capable. An early sup¬ 
porter of the Wafd, but on the Right wing, and helped 
to bring Adly and Zaghlul into contact in 1920, and 
thus to facilitate negotiations with Lord Milner. He 
was, at this time, the object of the King s peculiar 
dislike. Later he joined the Constitutional Liberals. 
In 1925, under Nasliat’s influence, joined the 
Ittehodist party. 

As Minister of Education in Ziwer Pasha's 

Cabinet (March 1925-May 1926) he showed himself 

to be a good disciplinarian, and was very fertile in 

schemes of educational reform, which lie executed 

with excessive haste and which led to much 

confusion. Joined the Cabinet of Mohammed 

Mahmoud Pasha on the coup d'fltat oi June 1928 as 

Minister of Finance. Worked for the King against 

Mohammed Mahmoud. Was friendly to us and 

negotiated the settlement of the question of the 

Ottoman Loan of 1855. Stood as an Ittehadist for a 

Cairo constituency in the elections of December 1929, 

but was badly beaten. Given the lucrative Nazirship 

of the Seif-ed Din and Prince Mohammed Ali 

Ibrahim estates, in succession to the notorious Amin 

Bev Ali Mansour. Also became a director of the 

National Bank of Egypt. Minister of Education, 

and, later, of Justice in Sidky's Cabinet. His 

appointments in the Ministry of Justice were 

frequently criticised. He had some sort of stroke in 

September 1930, but made an unexpectedly rapid 

recovery. 

•» 

He w’as moved in December 1932 by the so-called 
Badari case to adopt the r61e, rather inconsistent with 
his previous attitude while in Sidky s Cabinet, of 
protector of justice against administrative abuses. 
Sidky Pasha's disagreement with him on this issue 
led to the reconstruction of the Ministry and Ali 
Maher’s exclusion. His behaviour was popularly 
held to reflect opportunist, and not solely altruistic, 
inspiration. It, anyhow, brought him into ill odour 
with the King. He was a candidate for office in 


Abdel Fattah Yehia’s Cabinet (September 1933), but* 
preferred to wait for something better. 

He was successively offered the London Legation, 
the post of “ Chef du Cabinet Royal,” and his choice 
of portfolios during the summer and autumn of 1934, 
but he refused to join the crew of a sinking ship 
or to enter the Palace unless lbrashi Pasha left it. 
His name was frequently mentioned as Abdel Fattah 
Yehia Pasha's successor during the crisis of October- 
November, but Ziwar, lbrashi and Nessim Pashas 
were all unfavourable to him, and he remained out 
of office. 

Appointed bead of King Fuad s Cabinet on the 
1st July, 1935. His capacity for intrigue was per¬ 
haps mainly the reason for his appointment at a time 
when King Fuad wished to get rid of Nessim. 
Became Prime Minister on the 30th January, 1936. 
Resigned the 9th May, 1936. 

During these few months Ali Maher introduced a 
surprisingly large number of administrative reforms, 
most of which were, however, inevitably cancelled 
or allowed to lapse by his Wafdist successors. His 
activity would seem to have been actuated by the 
hope that events would enable him to continue in 
office u much longer period, or by the desire to 
establish a reputation for zeal and energy. 

Although out of office for the greater part of 1937 
Ali Maher was frequently consulted unofficially by 
King Farouk, whose confidence he had early gained. 
Working thus, 44 dans les coulisses,” he continued to 
exercise considerable influence over the policy of the 
Palace, and his eventual reappointment us 44 chef du 
Cabinet Royal ” was generally considered to be only 
a question of time. The opposition to bis appoint¬ 
ment came, of course, from the Wafdist Government, 
and it was not until the 20th October that King 
Farouk issued a rescript appointing him to the post, 
thereby straining relations between the Palace and 
the Government almost to the breaking point. 

Once in the saddle, Ali Maher lost no time in 
giving rein to bis exceptional capacity for political 
manoeuvre and intrigue, and played a leading part 
in hastening the downfall of Nalias’s Government at 
the end of 1937. 

His position of adviser to His Majesty was later 
challenged by Sheikh el-Maraghi, who had gained 
considerable influence over the young King. The 
Sheikh’s close friendship witli Mohammed Mahmoud 
also rendered Ali Maher’s relations with the Prime 
Minister more difficult. 

Went to London as a member of the Egyptian 
delegation to the Palestine Conference in 1938. 
During his absence his position at the Palace was so 
undermined by Bindari Pasha that, on his return, he 
presented his resignation as “chef du Cabinet 
Royal ’’ to King Farouk as a protest against the 
intrigues of Bindari Pasha. The King was thus faced 
with the choice between Ali Maher and Bindari 
Pashas and, apparently unwilling to dispense 
altogether with the services of Maher Pasha, His 
Majesty granted Bindari Pasha a month's leave and 
Ali Maher withdrew his resignation. His influence 
at the Palace was, nevertheless, much diminished. 
He then tried to get on good terms with both 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha and the emhassv. 

Became Prime Minister on the 18th August, 1939, 
on resignation of Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha and 
formed a Ministry of Saadists and independents. 
At the outbreak of war he adopted a policy of keeping 
strictly within the letter of the Anglo-Egvptian 
Treaty and of maintaining Egypt’s neutrality. After 
the collapse of France and the entry of Italy into the 
war his attitude became more equivocal, and it 
became necessary for His Majesty’s Government to 
inform King Farouk that it was no longer possible 
to co-operate with him. King Farouk, with bad 
grace, accepted the inevitable, and Ali Maher Pasha 
resigned on the 13th June, 1940. He then put about 
a considerable propaganda to the effect that his 
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resignation had been due to his resistance to exces¬ 
sive British demands. His lack of personal 
popularity and the smallness of his political following 
prevented this propaganda from taking any serious 
hold in the country. 

He tried to re-establish himself as the chief 
influence at the Palace, but this was duly prevented, 
and he then busied himself with instigating ultra- 
nationalistic and Islamic societies in anti-British 
activities. Eventually it was necessary for King 
Farouk to instruct him to retire to his estates and 
cease his activities. 

On the Wafd’s return to power, early in 1942, Ali 
Maher’s anti-British intrigues ’assumed such a 
dangerous aspect that the Prime Minister ordered his 
internment at El Saru in July 1942. Released by 
Ahmed Maher, October 1944. Appointed to the 
board of directors of Banque Misr, May 1945. His 
political statements and reported intrigues since his 
release from internment clearly forebode an attempt 
to rehabilitate himself politically when he sees the 
way open. 

Nominated Senator, May 1946. Was one of the 
members of the Treaty delegation who, in November 
1946, signed a statement opposing the Bevin-Sidky 
Treuty proposals. 

His efforts to stage a political return in 1946 took 
the form of a kind of club called the “ Egyptian 
Front at which youth elements of various political 
affiiliations met for discussion usually of a nationa¬ 
list and anti-British character. The programme of 
the Front contained little more definite than the 
vague idea of political unity and equally vague talk 
of social reform. 

Although Ali Maher has continued to associate 
with known anti-British characters, lie has made 
several tentative efforts to rehabilitate himself with 
His Majesty's Embassy—notably in 1949, and again 
in early 1951 when his name was being canvassed 
as a possible leader of a “ Government of tech¬ 
nicians.” He was also once again tipped as a can¬ 
didate for the post of Chief of the Royal Cabinet. 
His search for support has taken him in recent years 
to the American Emhassv in Cairo, where his 

V 

interest in social reform would appear to be taken 
more at face-value than in this Embassy. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile: 
Grand Cordon of Order of Mohammed Ali; Title of 
Al Imtiaz; Collier Fuad I (1938). 

91. Rash wan Mahfouz Pasha 

Member of a wealthy and influential Constitu- 

w 

tioual-Liberal family of Assiout. 

Served with distinction in the Interior Administra¬ 
tion. In 1921, when Mudir of Menoufia, he exposed 
a scandal in which Elwi-el-Gazzar, Sabri Abu Alain 
and other leading Wafdisfcs of the province were 
implicated, and therefore, when Zaghlul came to 
office in 1924, lie was put on pension. On Zaghlul’s 
fall, after the Sirdar’s murder, he was appointed 
Under Secretary of State for Agriculture. 

Mohammed Mahmoud, in 1928, made him Under¬ 
secretary of State for the Interior, in order to give 
the Administration the desired Constitutional- 
Liberal colour, and appointments and dismissals of 
Omdahs, <fcc. t thenceforward proceeded intensively 
in the party’s interest. Adley’s first official act, when 
charged to i nsure impartial elections after Moham¬ 
med Mahmoud’s fall, was to put Rashwan back in 
the Agriculture and restore Ali Gemal-ed-Din, with 
whom lie had exchanged, to the Interior. 

With the return of a Wafdist Cabinet in January 
1930 he was promptly put on pension. Sidky Pasha 
resisted Liberal pressure to reappoint him as Under¬ 
secretary of State, Interior, but was understood to 
be looking for other employment for him wlien the 
promulgation of the 1930 Constitution came to throw 
the Liberals into opposition. 
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Was too keenly partisan to be a perfect Under¬ 
secretary of State, but no worse an administrator 
than most. 

Was at one time President of the Permanent Com¬ 
mittee for Economic Relations between Egypt and 
the Sudan. 

Appointed Minister of Agriculture in Mohammed 
Mahmoud ’s Cabinet the 27th April, 1938, in reshuffle 
following elections. There was considerable opposi¬ 
tion to his appointment from King Farouk, but in 
the end Mohammed Mahmoud s wish prevailed. 
Retained portfolio of Agriculture when Mohammed 
Mahmoud re-formed his Cabinet the 24th June, 1938. 
Resigned the 13th December, 1938, on account of a 
scandal in connexion with the lease of a Government 
farm. 

Appointed Minister of Commerce and Industry by 
the Hussein Sirry Cabinet the 26th June, 1941. 

Not reappointed when Hussein Sirry strengthened 
his Cabinet in July 1941. 

A bluff, puffy, genial man. 

92. Abdel Latif Mahmoud Pasha 

Trained in the law, he became a counsellor in the 
Court of Appeal and subsequently Under-Secretary 
of State in the Ministry of Justice. He was later 
appointed as Under-Secretary of State for Social 
Affairs in the Wafd Government of 1942—44. but was 
placed on pension by the late Ahmed Maher Pasha 
after that Government fell. He then joined the. 
Wafd executive and w^ent into private legal practice 
with marked success. He is said to have been a 
close friend of Makram Ebeid Pasha when the latter 
was secret ary-general of the Wafd and is now 
believed to be closely associated with Fuad Serag 
el Dine Pasha. He contested the Shoubra constitu¬ 
ency in the general elections of January 1950 as a 
Wafdist, and, having won the seat, he accepted an 
invitation to become Minister of Health in the Wafd 
Government. 

Transferred to Ministry of Agriculture, November 
1950. Created Pasha in Royal Wedding Honours 
List. Mav 1951. 

ir 

Senator, June 1950. Emir of Egyptian pilgrimage, 
1950. 

93. Dr. Hamed Mahmoud 

M.D. (Edinburgh). Born about 1890. 

First interested himself in politics wdien Moham¬ 
med Farid Bev visited England in 1908. 

Joined a British Red Cross voluntary detachment 
in 1914, and did good work in France during the war 
of 1914-18. A friend and the doctor of Zaghlul from 
1921. Frequently sent on Wafdist missions to 
London, where he posed as having considerable 
influence. His erroneous diagnosis of Zaghlul’s 
erysipelas as an ordinary eczematic eruption and 
consequent failure to give the right treatment, 
probably hastened ZagbluUs death. His friends 
were the extremists in the Wafd. 

In January 1930 w r as appointed by the Nahas 
Cabinet counsellor of the Egyptian Legation in 
London, wdiere he acted as chargd d’affaires until 
he resigned on the formation of the Sidky Cabinet. 

Appointed a member of the Wafd after the 
Barakatist desertions, December 1932. Appointed 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Public 
Health in June 1936. Resigned on the 31st July 
and was not reappointed wdien Nahas formed his 
fourth Ministry a few* days later. 

Subsequently associated himself with the Nokrashi- 
Ahmed Maher faction of the Wafd and left the Wafd 
with them in 1937. 

Dr. Hamed Mahmoud did not hide from his friends 
his feelings of disillusionment at the failure of the 
Wafd, as led bv Nahas Pasha, to fulfil the ideals for 
w’hich the party struggled so hard in the past. 
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Appointed Minister of Public Health in Ali 
Mahers Cabinet the 24th June, 1938, when he 
re-formed his Cabinet on u broader basis. 

Retained in the Ministry of Public Health in Ali 
Maher s Cabinet the 18th August, 1939. Resigned 
from Ministry the 27th June, 1940. 

During 1943 he regularly attended the gatherings 
of tlie Saadist party members at their club. Both 
he and his wife, an Englishwoman whom lie met in 
France in the war of 1914-18, were bitter critics of 
Nahas Pasha and his Government. Elected Saadist 
Deputy in general elections of January 1945. His 
disappointment at not being offered Cabinet rank in 
Ahmed Maker s coalition Government or in that 
of Nokrashi inclined him towards dissidence which 
became more acute under Nokrashi‘s presidency of 
the party. 

He is very Euglish in maimer. 

Finally resigned from the Saadist Party, Decem¬ 
ber 1945, and was reported to have gathered around 
him a small group of dissident Saadist® who have 
styled themselves “ Liberal Saadist®." 

94. Hii'ni Mahmoud Pasha 

Brother of the late Constitutional-Liberal Prime 
Minister. Mohamed Mahmoud Pasha. Educated at 
Oxford. Has played with polities since about 1924 
as a Liberal and formerly contributed articles to the 
Liberal newspaper Siassa . Although he is intelligent, 
his role lias usually been that of buffoon and he has 
only maintained his prominent position in the 
Liberal party because of his close kinship to its 
former leader. He is notorious as an intriguer. 

Appointed Minister of Commerce and Industry by 

Ahmed Maher in January 1945, a post in which the 

late Prime Minister considered that he would be 

less troublesome than if he were left outside his 

reconstructed Cabinet. His elevation to ministerial 

rank, however, disgruntled certain other prominent 

Liberals who were hoping for inclusion in the 

Cabinet. Hifni Mahmoud retained that portfolio in 

Nokrashi’s Cabinet, February 1945. 

* 

Resigned with the Nokrashi Cabinet in February 
1946 and was given the portfolio of Communications 
in the succeeding Cabinet formed by Sidky Pasha. 
Awarded the title of Pasha, February 1946. 

Resigned office when the Sidky Cabinet fell in 
December 1946 and was not offered a portfolio in the 
succeeding Saadist-Liberal Cabinet formed by 
Nokrashi. 

Wrote newspaper articles in 1950 in favour of 
Egyptian neutrality and a non-aggression pact with 
Russia. In pursuance of this role, was a founder 
member of the Egyptian Peace Committee formed 
in December 1950. 

95. Mahmoud Mohamed Mahmoud Bey 

Born 1911. Son of the late Mohamed Mahmoud 
Pasha, a former Prime Minister and president of the 
Constitutional-Liberal Party. He studied law and 
served for a time in the Mixed Parquet, but then 
resigned to take a seat in the Chamber of Deputies. 
He was elected to the Finance Committee of the 
Chamber and made his mark there in an unosten¬ 
tatious way. He has consistently refused to trade 
on the fact that his father was a distinguished 
politician and has gained general respect for his own 
intellectual qualities and his willingness to under¬ 
take parliamentary duties which he has performed 
with thoroughness and a sense of public service. Tie 
has invariably been an ardent advocate of the need 
for greater economy and efficiency in the administra¬ 
tion. He is of a very retiring disposition and is 
probably not politically ambitious at present. In 
1949 he was persuaded to accept the presidency of 
the State Audit on the resignation of Bahieddin 
Barakat Pasha hut did so with considerable diffidence 


owing to the continuous neglect by successive 
Governments of the State Audit’s recommendations 
for improvements and economies in various branches 
of the administration. 

His tenure of office was short. In February 1950, 
he resigned. No reasons were given, but successive 
questions about his resignation and allegations that 
it was due to dissatisfaction with the support he 
received from the Government were made in the 
Senate by Mustapha Marei Bey. Finally, after 
Serag-el-Dine Pasha has told the Senate in May 
1951 that his resignation had been for purely per¬ 
sonal reasons, Mohamed Mahmoud Bey publicly 
endorsed Marei Bey’s statements, which had tixed 
on two particular subjects, the payment by the 
“ A1 Moassat ” Hospital in Alexandria to Kerim 
Tabet Pasha of a 10 per cent, commission on a large 
Government subsidy, and the purchase of arms and 
ammunition during the Palestine war. This debate 
led to the Senate Decrees of June 1950 and ulti¬ 
mately to the special enquiry into arms transactions. 

He speaks English but is rather uncommunicative 
owing to his natural shyness. 

96. Ahmed Mortada al Maraghi Bey 

Born in 1909. He spent his childhood in Khar¬ 
toum, where his father, the late Sheikh Moustapha 
El Maraghi, well known as the rector of the Azlrnr 
for many years, was then occupying the position of 
Grand Kadi of the Sudan. Mortada El Maraghi 
received part of his education at Gordon College, 
Khartoum, and subsequently attended the 
Khedive Ismail Secondary School in Cairo. He 
graduated from the Faculty of Law in Cairo Univer¬ 
sity in 1932. On joining the Government service 
he was first appointed in the Ministry of Justice but 
became private secretary to the late Mohamed 
Mahmoud Pasha when he was Prime Minister in 
1938. He then resigned from the Government ser¬ 
vice to contest a seat in the Chamber of Deputies 
and was elected for the Maragha constituency but 
was disqualified as being too young. He rejoined 
the Government service in 1941 as Sub-Governor of 
the Canal Zone and was later Sub-Governor of 
Alexandria. He then successively held the posts of 
Governor of Suez (1944), Mudir of Kalioubia and 
Mudir of Kena. In the last-mentioned post he was 
instrumental in terminating a long-standing feud 
between the Hawara tribe and the local peasantry. 
In 1947 he became Director-General of Public 
Security, being appointed over the heads of a number 
of officials senior to himself. The main reason for 
this appointment was the desire of King Farouk 
to have a pro-Palace official in a key post in the 
Interior in order to keep an eye on Nokrashi’s 
minions. A few months later he was promoted to 

Under-Secretarv of State in the Interior on the 
* 

transfer of Bedawi Khalifa Pasha and, although his 
duties in that post are mainly concerned with the 
provincial administration, he has continued, perhaps 
under Palace direction, to interest himself in public 
security matters in Cairo itself. 

It was a matter of general surprise that he 
remained as Under-Secretarv of State in the Interior 
after the Wafd Government came to power in 
January 1950. His retention was generally inter¬ 
preted to be a consequence of the Wafd’s reluctance 
at the beginning of its period of office to do anything 
which might displease King Farouk. Tn February 
1950, however, he was removed from this post and 
appointed Governor of Alexandria, after a disagree¬ 
ment with Serag-el-Dine Pasha about the nomina¬ 
tion of Wafdist candidates to key police appoint¬ 
ments. 

He lacks the necessary experience and forceful¬ 
ness to earn- great weight on his own account. It 
is a pity that his rapid rise should l>e due to Palace 
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favour since he is of the quiet, efficient type which 
longer experience might mould into a sound adminis¬ 
trator well disposed to British interests. Is an 
intimate friend of Khashaba Pasha. 

He plays an extremely good game of tennis. 

97. Mustafa Marei Bey 

Graduated from the School of Law in 1923 and 
began his legal career in association with the well- 
known Coptic lawyer, Saba Pasha Habashi. In 1930 
All Maher Pasha, then Minister of Justice, selected 
him lor appointment as judge and he later became 
Procureur-G^ueraJ. Owing to his extreme anti- 
Wafdist sentiments he resigned the latter appoint¬ 
ment on two occasions when the Wafd were in 
power. Subsequently, lie became a counsellor in the 
Assiut Court of Appeal; this was followed by ap¬ 
pointments in the Cairo Court of Appeal and in the 
Court of Cassation. He lias a reputation for being 
extreme in his likes and dislikes and is reported to 
have been greatly upset by the events of 4th Febru¬ 
ary, 1942. He is not an active party man in politics 
but his extremist inclinations at one time made him 
sympathetic to the Watanist Party. He combines 
a highly developed legal intelligence with great 
effectiveness as an orator and it is thought that, in 
selecting him for appointment as an Independent 
Minister of State in the Cabinet which he formed 
in December 1948 following Nokrashi Pasha s 
assassination, Ibrahim Adbel Hadi Pasha hoped to 
make good use of his debating powers in replying to 
parliamentary questions and interpellations. 

He is very Westernised in his private life and 
lias paid frequent visits to Europe. 

Nominated Senator, January 1949. 

lie was included as Minister of State in Hussein 
Sirry Pasha’s coalition Cabinet formed in July 1949, 
but in October he resigned and caused much un¬ 
favourable comment by the offensive terms of his 
letter of resignation to Sirry Pasha. He was thought 
in some quarters to have developed marked Leftist 
tendencies. 

In the spring of 1950 he persisted in discussing in 
the Senate the reasons for the resignation of the 
President of the State Audit. Mahmoud Mohamed 
Mahmoud Bey (q.v.) and made a blistering attack 
on Karim Tabet Pasha, the Royal Press Counsellor, 
who was the beneficiarv of one of the irregularities 
questioned by the State Audit. Marei Bey left for 
Europe the following day, fearing, it is commonly 
believed, for his personal safety. He lost his seat 
in the Senate in the Decrees of June 1950 which 
were a direct consequence of this debate. After his 
return in the summer he resumed political activities, 
trying to gather around him a group in support of an 
extreme nationalist and leftist programme. Since 
• March 1951 he has written the main weekly article 
in a new Watanist Party organ Al Lewa Al Ga<Ud 
(The New Banner), specialising in attacks on the 
corruption of the Government and scarcely veiled 
denunciation of the Palace entourage. 

98. Aziz Ali al Masri Pasha 

A Circassian with some Arab blood, born in Egypt 
about 1877. He is a sympathetic person but of 
slightly unsound mind. He enlisted in the Ottoman 
army and played a prominent part in organising the 
Tripolitaninn resistance to the Italians in 1911-13. 
He subsequently fell foul of Enver Pasha, who, 
according to Aziz al-Masri, was jealous of him. He 
was arrested on a vague charge of pro-Arab 
machinations and only escaped hanging owing to the 
intervention of the British Embassy acting at the 
instance of Lord Kitchener. On the outbreak of the 
Arab revolt lie was in close collaboration with Sherif 
Hussein and for a time assisted him against the 
Trrks He left the Service of ITussein after a time 
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partly because of personal differences and partly 
because lie disliked the idea of fighting against his 
former brothers in arms. 

Aziz al-Masri retired to Spain hoping to start life 
there afresh. He maintained contact with the 
British Embassy at Madrid and developed to the 
ambassador his belief that the best future arrange¬ 
ment in tlie Middle East would be a federation of 
autonomous Ottoman States, divided according to 
race, under the Sultan-Caliph at Constantinople. In 
1918 he asked the embassy at Madrid to arrange for 
him to be employed on the Western Front. The 
request was refused because of his insufficient 
knowledge of English and doubtful political integrity 

He remained in Europe until 1923, when he was 
allowed to return to Egypt after some hesitation on 
the part of Sarwat Pasiia. In 1927 Spinks Pasha 
refused the request of the Egyptian authorities to 
appoint him to the Egyptian army. He was later 
appointed director of the Police School. 

He married an American girl in 1925. 

In 1936 he was appointed tutor to the present 
King, when. Prince Farouk, and accompanied him to 
London, where he quarrelled with Hassanein whom 
he charged with being a " servile courtier and with 
failure to exercise discipline over the Prince. On the 
death of King Fuad in 1936 Aziz al-Masri was left 
without employment. He expressed disgust with 
Egyptians generally and told the Oriental Secretary 
at this time that he would like “ to offer his sword to 
the British army.*’ 

He was appointed Inspector-General of the 
Egyptian army in 1938. but owing to army opposition 
he was never able to function. 

lie was appointed Chief of Staff by Ali Maher on 
the 20th August, 1939, and was retired on pension by 
Hassan Sabri in July 1940. on representations of 
the embassy, iu view of the fact that he had proved 
himself incapable of co-operation with the British 
Military Mission and other British military 
authorities. 

Jn May 1941, with two young Egyptian officers, 
he endeavoured to escape from Egypt to Iraq during 
the Rashid Ali revolt. Owing to the failure of the 
aeroplane they were forced to descend in Egyptian 
territory, and after being in hiding for some weeks 
they were apprehended. He was subsequently 
released, in the spring of 1942, but again reinterned 
in the late summer of the same year for dubious 
contacts with German spies. 

Was released from internment in consequence of 
the abrogation of martial law in 1945. 

In August 1947 he was elected hon. president of 
Ahmed Hussein’s Young Egypt Party, possibly to 
improve bis own position as a would-be youth leader 
in rivalry with Saleh Harb Pasha. He was arrested 
in 1948 on suspicion of being concerned with a plot 
to seize power bv force and of complicity in hoarding 
arms and ammunition. Elected President of Ahmed 
Hussein’s Socialist Party, March 1950. 


99. Ali al Menzalawy Bey 

Born about 1890. A landowner of Samanoud 
(Gharbia), Nahas Pasha’s native village. For long 
a fervent, if somewhat independent, Constitutional 
Liberal, he opposed the party’s coalition with 
Zaghlul Pasha in December 1925 and unsuccess¬ 
fully opposed Nahas Pasha, who held the coalition 
ticket, in the elections of May 1926. 

He joined the Shaah party on its formation m 
December 1930, and was elected vice-president of 
the Chamber in successive sessions until 1933. He 
worked hard as president of the Parliamentary 
Finance Commission, responsible for the presenta¬ 
tion of the budget to the Chamber, and his inter¬ 
ventions in debate, on behalf of fellaheen interests, 
were generally sensible. He was one of the dele- 
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gates selected to represent Egypt at the World 
Economic Conference, 1933. 

In March 1933 Sidky appointed him Minister of 
Waqfs, desiring to use his experience to strengthen 
the Cabinet 8 parliamentary position. He came 
immediately under the influence of Ibrashi Pasha 
and was ripe for dismissal when Sidky resigned in 
September 1933. Menzalawy and Ibrahim Fahmy 
Kerim in the popular mind as still under the 
Fat tab Yehia’s Cabinet without Sidky’s approval 
and as Minister of Agriculture Menzalawy was active 
in fighting pro-Sidky elements. 

The repurt that Menzalawy had been in heavy 
arrears with his land tax during the period of the 
Shaabist-Ittehadist regime has never been cate¬ 
gorically denied. 

In 1934 he was associated with Ibrahim Eahmy 
Kerim, though Shaabists, accepted office in Abdel 
influence of Ibrashi and was considered corrupt. 
His administration of the important Menslmwi Waqf 
was said to be heinous. The Siassa libel suit and its 
consequences affected him as closely as his colleague, 
Ibrahim Fahmy Kerim. He brought an unsuccessful 
action against The Times for libel in December 1934. 

He resigned on the 14th November, 1934, since 
when lie has been less active politically, though he 
continues to pla\ a part in tiie opposition to the 
Wafd. He was a Deputy in the Chamber which 
issued from the “made” elections of Mohammed 
Mahmoud Pasha in 1938. 

100. Dr. Ibrahim Fahmy Miniawy Pasha. F.R.C.S. 

Born 1885. The son of an ex-head of the Revenue 
Department in Minia Province, studied in England 
1909-12 and elected Fellow of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. Principal Medical Officer of the Coptic 
Hospital, Cairo, since 1920, he was Professor of 
Surgery at the Medical Faculty of Fuad I University 
until his retirement in 1945. 

Miniawy Pasha became a member of the Coptic 
Community Council (Maglia Milli) in 1936, and has 
since become leader of the reformist group of the 
Coptic Community, which seeks to rescue the 
Coptic Church from the dead hand of the monastics 
from whom the priesthood and episcopate are drawn. 
He was vice-president of the Council in 1945, and 
again in 1950. On the latter occasion, as a result 
of a flare-up of the dispute with the Patriarch (the 
ex-officio president) about the constitutional validity 
of the then Magi is, the Government intervened and 
caused new' elections to be held which gave a 
majority again to Dr. Miniawy Pasha’s progressive 
supporters. Re-elected vice-president, lie again 
resigned in 1951 after a dispute with the Patriarch. 

Although belonging to the Wafd, he is distin¬ 
guished from most Copts either of wealth or political 
inclinations by his interest in the affairs of his 
community. Created Pasha in 1936. 

Nominated Senator, 1951, and elected president of 
the Medical Syndicate in 1951. 

V 

101. Abdel Aziz Mohammed Pasha 

Born 1866. 

He took a law degree and entered the Parquet as 
a temporary clerk in 1892. He served subsequently 
in the Parquet as judge and as vice-president of 
Native Courts until he was put on pension in 1928. 

Minister of Waqfs in Tewfik Nessim Pasha’s 
Cabinet, 15th November, 1934. His appointment 
disappointed many, for be is a good fellow but not 
brilliant. He was n life-long crony of Nessim Pasha. 

Resigned on the 22nd January, 1936, and was 
created a Pasha in the Treaty Honours List of the 
15th February, 1937. 

102. Mahmoud Shaker Mohammed Pasha, K.B.E. 

Born in 1887, he is a likeable, Anglophile, forceful 
and efficient civil servant. He studied at the 
Egyptian University and the University of Leeds 


(1912). He began as an engineer in the Irrigation 
Department of Public Works and became in turn 
inspector and inspector-general in the same depart¬ 
ment, and Under-Secretary of State in the Ministry 
of Communications. He held this post for some ten 
years untii iie was appointed general manager of 
the Egyptian State Railways in 1933. 

Made a Pasha in 1936 and K.B.E. in 1937 in 
recognition of his helpful attitude during the 
Abyssinian crisis in 1935—36 and of his general 
disposition to keep the equipment of the E.S.R. as 
British as possible. 

He resigned on the 25th December, 1939, in view 
of the discovery amongst papers seized at the out¬ 
break of war of indications that he had been receiving 
commissions from German firms. This discovery was 
used by Ali Maher Pasha as an excuse to replace him 
by Tarraf Ali Bey, an official more likely to suit, his 
general policy. 

Reappointed general manager of the E.S.R. in 
1942 on the return to power of the Wafd. He lias 
co-operated well with the British Forces in this post. 

Has displayed a friendly attitude over purchase of 
new equipment for the Egyptian State Railways. 
In Autumn 1945 was appointed chairman of the 
Egyptian committee dealing with disposal of British 
army surpluses. Has been consistently seusible and 
friendly in this post. 

Resigned from the Egyptian State Railways in 
November 1947, the day before the Company Law 
came into force, presumably in order to avoid being 
prevented by that law from accepting a business 
post on his eventual retirement. Since then he has 
been active in business, dealing, among other things, 
in army disposals stores. Appointed Senator, 
November 1950. 

Decoration. —K.B.E. (1937). 

103. Osman Moharram Pasha 

Born about 1885. 

Though there is a strong family strain of lunacy 
he was, as a young man, a promising engineer and 
official. Was made Under-Secretary of State for 
Public W orks by Zaghlul in 1924 and became 
Minister for a few* days on ZaghluFs fall. Spoilt by 
too rapid advancement. 

Fie was elected Deputy for Dessouk (Gharbia) in 
the elections of May 1926, and became Minister of 
Public Works in the Coalition Cabinet of June of that 
year. He was persistently hostile to British officials 
in his Ministry and distinguished himself by 
suspending the Gebel Aulia Dam scheme for the 
heightening of the Assouan Dam. This scheme has 
since been made effective and was vindicated by an 
international commission in 1928. 

Made a Pasha in March 1927. Excluded from the 
Nahas Cabinet of 1928, but reappointed Minister of 
Public Works in the Wafdist Cabinet of the 1st June, 
1930, when he was an obstructive as ever. One of 
the Egyptian delegates at the treaty negotiations, 
March to Mav 1930. 

w 

Appointed Minister of Public Works in the Nahas 
Cabinet of May 1936, and retained his portfolio when 
the Cabinet was reshuffled on the 3rd August, 1937. 
Dismissed with Nahas Pashas Cabinet on the 
30th December, 1937. There were a lot of unsavoury 
rumours regarding his acceptance of bribes in con¬ 
nexion with dam contracts during his tenure of office 
on this occasion. 

Again Minister of Public Works in Nahas’s fifth 
Cabinet 1942. Attacked, with other Wafdist 
Ministers, in Makram's 14 Black Book.” Fell from 
office with the Nahas Government in October 1944. 

Fie is generally regarded as very corrupt, but like 
other Wafdists has been friendlier to us since the 
treaty. 

Was one of the four Wafdists who took office in 
Hussein Sirry Pasha’s coalition Cabinet which held 
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■office from July to November 1949; he again held 
the portfolio of Public Works. 

Nominated Senator in August 1949. Left office 
when Sirry Pasha s coalition Government resigned 
in November 1949. It was perhaps inevitable that 
he should again be given the portfolio of Public 
Works when the Wafd took office after the general 
elections of January 1950. Since then he has sliown 
himself very determined to push through if he 
possibly can a very large Nile Waters scheme which, 
though undoubtedly desirable, may well prove 
difficult to finance. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 
Grand Cordon of Order of Ismail (1942). 

104. Abdel Shafei Abdel Motaal Pasha 

Bom 1889. Having spent his whole career in the 
Ministry of Finance he rose to become Under¬ 
secretary of State in the Department and concerned 
himself particularly with the budget. He w*as on 
the point of retirement from the Government service 
when, in November 1949, Hussein Sirry l^asha 
invited him to join the neutral Cabinet which he 
formed for the purpose of conducting general elec¬ 
tions. He was given the portfolio of Finance and 
held office until that Government resigned in 
January 1950 after the elections. 

llis colleagues in the Ministry of Finance speak 
highly of his abilities, but otherwise little is known 
of him as he does not frequent Cairo diplomatic 
society. 

105. Dr. Mohamed Zaki Abdel Motaal 

Born 1904. Studied law' iu Cairo and then 
obtained a doctorate in political economy at the 
Sorbonne. On his return to Egypt he was appointed 
lecturer in political economy in the Faculty of Law* 
of Cairo University and later Dean of the Faculty 
of Law* at Alexandria University. He subsequently 
became a Counsellor of State and in 1947 was 
appointed secretary-general of the National Bank of 
Egypt, a post in which lie took a serious interest 
and had the opportunity to display some legal 
ability; but his experience of high finance is limited. 
When Nahas Pasha formed his Wafd Government 
after the general elections of January 1950, Dr. 
Mohamed Zaki Abdel Motaal accepted an invitation 
(given probably on Neguib al llilali Pasha’s recom¬ 
mendation) to become Minister of Finance. The 
allocation of this key post to a man having no very 
marked Wafdist political background caused general 
surprise but the introduction of younger elements 
with technical abilities w*as generally well received. 

In May 1950 resisted attempts by his colleagues 
to intervene in the affairs of the cotton market 
to save the Forghaly ( q.v .) and the Yehia cornering 
group and their associates inside the Government. 
He is believed to have yielded finally to a direct 
instruction from the Palace, but this recalcitrance 
made his position insecure and it was an open 
secret that he would be removed as soon as it w as 
possible without the cause and consequence being 
too obvious. Dismissed, November 1950. 

Was an intimate friend of Dr. Hamed Zaki, but 
the latter seems to have made no attempt to tie 
himself to his corpse. 

106. Mohamed Kamel Moursi Pasha 

Studied law and rose from being lecturer in the 
School of Law to become Dean of the Faculty of 
Law* in Cairo University. After holding this 
academic post for some years he was appointed 
judge in the Court of Appeal. Later became a 
counsellor in the Court of Cassation, from which 
post he resigned in September 1943 on the appoint¬ 
ment of Amin Anis Pasha (q.i?.) as president of that 
court. Moursi and two other senior members of the 
court resented this appointment of an outsider, 
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particularly so soon after the promulgation of the 
law for the independence of the judicature. Alter 
the fall of the Wafd Government he whs reinstated 
as counsellor in the Court of Cassation. Appointed 
Minister of Justice by Sidky Pasha in February 
1946. Nominated Senator, May 1946. 

Fie is a noted author of legal w’orks. His politics 
are anti-Wafd, but he is not a party man and joined 
Sidky’s Cabinet as an independent. 

Appointed President of the Council of State, 
September 1946. 

Retired on pension in 1949 but was subsequently 
appointed Rector of Cairo University. 

Resigned in May 1951 after Dr. Taha Flussein 
Pasha, the Minister of Education, had intervened 
over his head to stop disciplinary action against 
students who had failed to pay their fees. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile (January 1951). 

107. Mustapha al Nahas Pasha. G.C.M.G. 

Born 1879 at Samanoud (Gharbia). lor some 
time a judge in the Native Court of the First 
Instance at Tanta. \\ bile so employed, at the time 
of the Turkish attack upon Egypt, he concerned him¬ 
self with spreading reports that the Turks had 
crossed the Suez Canal, and he was conducted 
through the Canal defences in order to be convinced 
of the contrary. 

He has throughout been identified with the 
political campaign inaugurated by Zaghlul Pasha in 
1919, and in 1920 came to be considered as one of 
ZaghluFs most important political lieutenants, 
particularly in so far as concerned the organisation 
of the students for political purposes. Fie was 
deported with Zaghlul in 1921 to the Seychelles, 
whence he returned in June 1923. 

M.P. for Samanoud, and Minister of Communica¬ 
tions in ZaghluFs Cabinet (January—November 1924). 
Elected M.P. for Abu Seir Banna (Gharbia) in 
elections of May 1926. The Wafd desired his entry 
into the Coalition Ministry of June 1926, but his 
appointment was abandoned in view* of objections 
raised by the High Commissioner. He was elected 
Vice-President of the Chamber of Deputies instead. 

Became president of the Wafd in September 1927, 
after the death of Zaghlul, the choice being between 
him and Fatballah Barakat. Nahas owed his 
selection largely to the fact that he w as credited with 
honesty. Was very tactless in the handling of the 
rejection of the Sarwat Treaty proposals. 

Became Prime Minister in March 1928, on the 
resignation of Sarwat. Was very unskilful in the 
handling of the difference with Flis Majesty’s 
Government over the Public Meetings Bill, which he 
refused to withdraw. Finally, under the pressure of 
an ultimatum, he agreed to postpone the further 
consideration of the Bill until the following session. 
Was accused of trafic d'influence in the famous Seif- 
ed-Din case, but was eventually acquitted by the 
Council of Discipline of the Native Bar. Was dis¬ 
missed by the King in June 1928. During 
Mohammed Mahmouds dictatorial regime he 
managed to retain the allegiance of the Wafd. 

Upon the resignation of Adly Yeghen Pasha's 
transitional Cabinet he became Prime Minister and 
Minister of the Interior on the 1st January, 1930. 
Was head of the Egyptian delegation to the treaty 
negotiations in London, March-May. His bad 
leadership of the Wafd, in provoking the crisis by 
which bis Government fell and in the subsequent 
opposition campaign, provoked a general desire 
among Wafdists for his supersession as leader of 
the Wafd, This, how*ever, w*as difficult of attain¬ 
ment, as his person has been so prominently 
advertised by the Wafd as the worthy successor of 
Saad. that a certain amount of popular appeal would 
have been lost by his removal. 
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lie married on the 12th June, 1934, two days 
before his oath birthday, the 23-year-old daughter of 
a leading Wafdist of Behera. 

The lull of Abdel Fattah Yefaia Pasha and collapse 
ol the 1930 regime in 1934 sent Wafdist stock soaring 
again. Xalias Pasha vetoed at least two of Nessim 
Pasha's candidates for office, and his somewhat 
embarrassing support of the new Ministry reflected 
a hardly-concealed expectation that it served as a 
bridge for his own return to power. 

Wafdist revival was marked by a successful con¬ 
gress held in January 1935, at which Nahas made a 
speech demanding the restoration of the 1923 
Constitution and treaty negotiations with Great 
Britain. Throughout 1935 Nahas pressed Nessim to 
declare himself publicly in favour of an early return 
to parliamentary life, but fearing the advent to 
power of a reactionary and anti-Wafd Government if 
Nessim resigned, refrained from forcing his hand. 
By November, however, the anti-Nessim campaign 
had grown so strong that Nahas felt his influence in 
the country threatened unless he reasserted himself 
as champion of the country’s cause. He therefore 
publicly withdrew his support of Nessim, and by the 
end of the year had become president of a 44 United 
Front ” of all political parties. Subsequently, 
Nahas became president of the Egyptian Treaty 
delegation. 

Meanwhile, the restoration of the 1923 Constitu¬ 
tion had made inevitable the return to power of the 
Wafd. In the elections which followed in May 1936 
the Wafd obtained 179 seats and the non-Wafdists 
fifty-three seats in the Chamber. Aly Maher, who 
had succeeded Nessim as head of a stop-gap Ministry 
pending the elections, resigned, and Nahas formed 
his third Ministry on the 10th Mav, 1936. 

On the successful conclusions of the treaty 
negotiations in August 1936, Nahas led the Egyptian 
delegation to London to sign the treaty, proceeding 
thence to Karlsbad. During his absence in Europe 
his opponents in Egypt endeavoured, without much 
eventual success, to organise an anti-treaty 
campaign. Their activities caused some misgiving 
at the time, but Nahas was given a triumphal 
reception on his return to Egypt, and the treaty was 
ratified by a large majority in the Egyptian Parlia¬ 
ment in November 1936. 

It was not long before Nahas’s popularity was 
seriously undermined by tlie incompetence and 
nepotism of his Government, which neglected its 
routine work and devoted much of its time to satis¬ 
fying the demands of its supporters. 

The outstanding success of the Egyptians at the 
Montreux Conference, however, revived Nahas’a 
fame and fortunes for a time, and on his return to 
Egypt in June 1937 he was given a public ovation. 

On King Farouk’s accession on the 29th July, 1937, 
Nahas tendered his formal resignation and was 
requested to form a new Ministry. He took the 
opportunity to reshuffle his Cabinet, dropping four 
of his Ministers, including Nokroshi, owing to the 
latter’s increasing opposition to Nahas Pasha’s 
projects and to Makram *s dominating influence. 

Nokrashi’s expulsion precipitated the long 
threatened split in the Wafd. All the Opposition 
elements now rallied to the Palace, which was 
intensely hostile to the Government. The strong 
personal antipathy between King Farouk and Nahas 
precluded any possibility of reconciliation, and a 
political crisis ensued which resulted finally in the 
dismissal of Nahas and his Government on the 
80th December. 

Recalled to the premiership, February 1942. His 
quarrel with Makram Ebeid necessitated a recon¬ 
struction of his Cabinet in May 1942; the further 
exacerbation of their differences prompted Nahas to 
secure Makram’s dismissal from the Wafd in July 
1942. Nahas’s breach with his principal counsellor 
was now complete. 


Nahas s cool courage and leadership during the 
critical days of July 1942, when the Axis force* 
advanced to El Alamein, strikingly vindicated the 
policy of recalling the Wafd to power; his refusal 
to be rattled or disheartened did much to steady the 
nation and uphold its morale, lie has latterly been 
much influenced by his wife, who hus been promoting 
her family’s interests to the detriment of her 
husband’s position. 

In March 1943, Makram Ebeid’s ‘Black Book” 
arraigned Nahas, his wife and the Government on 
charges of corruption, favouritism and nepotism. A 
protracted crisis shook the Government severely, but 
Parliament ultimately expressed confidence in the 
Prime Minister and later voted Makram’s dismissal 
from the Chamber. A reconstruction of the Cabinet 
followed; this was partly designed to introduce 
greater efficiency and partly to allay fears among 
the foreign communities of xenophobic legislative 
measures. 

Nahas set himself up in the latter half of 1943 as 
a champion of Arab unity and held separate tulks in 
Cairo with official representatives of the various Arab 
States. His vigorous advocacy of the cause of 
Lebanese independence during the Lebanese crisis 
of November 1943. did much to arouse Egyptian 
interest, which had hitherto been lukewarm, in the 
Arab unity ideal. This policy was clearly intended 
fco refurbish Nalias’s prestige, which had become 
somewhat dimmed by internal events. Was dis¬ 
missed from office in October 1044 after a long 
period of bickerings between his Government and the 
Palace. The Wafd boycotted the general elections 
held under Ahmed Maher’s Government in 
January 1945. In July 1945, as President of the 
Wafd, Nahas addressed a letter to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador uring the need for an immediate settle¬ 
ment of relations between Great Britain and Egypt, 
with particular reference to evacuation of troops and 
the Sudan question. 

Flatly rejected Sidky Pasha's offer to have 
Wafdist representation m the Egyptian delegation 
for treaty negotiations in 1946. The Wafd main¬ 
tained, no doubt rightly, that Sidky’s offer was 
accompanied by conditions which Sidky knew the 
Wafd could never accept. As a result of the non¬ 
participation of the Wafd in the treaty negotiations, 
the Wafd were able to adopt a critical and extremist 
attitude towards the conduct of the negotiations. 
Since the breakdown of those negotiations Nahas 
and the Wafd us n whole have been comparatively 
quiescent. He was fortunate to escape unharmed 
when, on 25th April. 1948, a heavy explosion caused 
severe damage to his house. The culprits who 
organised this attempt on his life have not so far 
been identified. 

Nahas Pasha’s consent to Wafdist representation 
in Hussein Sirrv Pasha’s coalition Cabinet formed 
in July 1949 on an equal footing with the rival 
Liberal and Saadist Parties was a departure from 
the Wafd s principle of refusing to enter a Govern¬ 
ment not under Wafdist leadership, hut was clearly 
inspired by a strong hope that the general elections 
which were due to he held a few months later would 
be equitably conducted and result in a substantial 
Wafdist majority. 

The results of the general elections held in Janu¬ 
ary 1950 left King Farouk with no alternative hut to 
call upon Nahas Pasha to form a Government of 
his own choosing. Nahas Pasha created a very favour¬ 
able impression among the general public, and also to 
some extent pleased the Palace, by inviting into his 
Cabinet a leavening of youngish men, some of whom 
had no previous connexion with the Wafd Party, 
or even with political life, but who had special techni¬ 
cal abilities. Nahas Pasha made a point of showing 
marked, even exaggerated, correctness in his attitude 
towards King Farouk on being summoned to office. 
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As time went on, it became clear that, however 
deep-rooted the old antagonism between the Palace 
and the Wafd, both parties regarded collaboration 
as essential to their joint and several interests. 
Although still very much in control when lie exerts 
himself, Nahas Pasha is ageing and has let the 
exercise of power fall mostly into the hands of Fuad 
Serag el Dine Pasha, and, in foreign affairs, 
acquiesces in the actions of Saluh el Dine Pasha, 
his Foreign Minister. 

Decorations ,—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile; 
Grand Cordon of Mohammed Ali; Collier Fuad l* r 
(1936;; G.C.M.G. 

103. Haim Nalioum 

Grand ltabbi of Egypt. Formerly Grand llabbi of 
Turkey. 

\\ hen Grand Rabbi of Turkey he was intimately 
associated with the C.C.P. leaders. He vacated his 
office some time after the armistice, in violent con¬ 
flict with the Zionist element in Constantinople, and 
was then generally regarded as a strong anti-Zionist 
with French leanings. He temporarily abandoned 
the Rabbinical career and engaged in financial and 
commercial activities in Turkey. Served as a tendril 
to the Turkish delegation during the first phase of 
the Lausanne Conference. Accepted Grand 
Rabbinate of Egypt in December 1923. Assumed 
office on the 18th March, 1925. The European Jews 
of Cairo opposed his appointment; the Oriental Jews 
supported it. 

Described as a man of great ability and astuteness, 
very adaptable, with an eye to the main chance 
Still comparatively young, lias numerous con¬ 
nexions in France and the United States. On behalf 
of the Jewish community in Egypt, he expressed full 
reprobation of the murder of Lord Moyne by Jewish 
terrorists, November 1944. He has become almost 
blind. 

109. Mohamed Ali Namazi Pasha 

Trained in the law and entered the government 
service. His career in the Government was spent 
entirely in the legal-administrative branch; having 
been designated as a Royal Counsellor, he took 
charge of the Legal Department of the Ministry 
of Communications and later became head of the 
Contentieux do l’Etat in the Ministry of Finance. 
After the war he retired from the Egyptian govern¬ 
ment service in order to devote himself to the 
management of the Arab Land Company formed 
in Egypt for the purpose of assisting the land 
settlement of Arabs in Palestine. At the same time 
he took charge of the financial administration of the 
Arab League Secretariat. He accepted an invitation 
to join Hussein Sirry Pasha’s neutral Cabinet formed 
in November 1949 for the purpose of conducting 
general elections. He was appointed Minister of 
Communications and resigned with that Government 
in January 1950. He then resumed charge of the 
Arab League's financial administration. 

He is not a politician and his brief period of office 
as a minister has not kindled any political ambition. 
He was an enthusiastic and hard-working member of 
the Council of the now defunct Anglo-Egvptian 
Union and. though somewhat reserved, has a friendly 
manner. Not a forceful personality but rather of the 
meticulous bureaucratic type without any specially 
outstanding characteristics. He is very dapper and 
his general appearance, which is European rather 
than Egyptian, suggests that he may have Turkish 
blood. He speaks English well. 

110. Hassan Nashat Pasha 

Born about 1895. He claims to be of purely 
Egyptian origin, but has a Semitic-Negroid 
physiognomy. From his father, a military officer of 


no great distinction, except, it is said, for drunken¬ 
ness and wit, he professes to have learnt hatred for 
Turks. 

After distinguishing himself in legal studies, he 
became a lecturer at the law school, and subse¬ 
quently director of the secretariat of the Minister of 
Justice, who in 1921 recommended him to Sultan 
Fuad as a suitable secretary to the Council of the 
Throne. In 1922 the Sultan became King, and 
Hassan Nashat his “ sous-ehef de cabinet.” 

He lost no time in displaying his loyalty, and 
founding his own fortunes, by working upon King 
Fuad’s fears of the ex-Khedive, which he exploited 
first in order to discredit the Sarwat Ministry of 1922. 
At the same time he encouraged the King’s desire 
to dally with the Zaghlulists and to attempt to ride 
to autocracy upon party dissensions. 

By the spring of 1923 his influence had become so 
pernicious that Lord Allenby thought well to oblige 
the King to send him on three months’ leave to 
Europe, and to find another post for him on his 
return. 

He was accordingly transferred to the Contentieux 
de l’Etat. but was soon afterwards appointed Under¬ 
secretary in the Ministry of Waqfs, a Ministry which 
has somewhat close relations with the Sovereign. 

In this capacity, the Prime Minister at that time 
being a feeble old gentleman, Hassan Nashat 
acquired more than his previous influence, and was 
the vehicle through which the King imposed his will 
upon the Cabinet and his nominees upon the public 
services. He developed for His late Majesty a 
remarkable system of espionage and delation in 
Egypt and abroad, ostensibly directed against the 
ex-Khedive, but largely used as a means of 
poisoning the King’s mind against Egyptians whom 
Nashat, or the King himself, wished to persecute. 

He also set about the organisation of local free¬ 
masonry as a political machine for the Palace, and 
used it in particular for binding to the King (but not 
to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, or to their own 
ministers in foreign capitals) the loyalty of junior 
members of the newly-formed diplomatic and con¬ 
sular services. 

When Zaghlul Pasha returned to Egypt in the 
autumn of 1923 Hassan Nashat was employed by 
the King to make him “ moderate ”; they thought 
they had succeeded, but, from the moment of 
winning the elections in the spring of 1924, Zaghlul 
began to consolidate his position ns against the 
Palace. 

The King, under the advice of Nashat, who was 
still Under-Secretary, Ministry of Waqfs, sought an 
nllv in the Azhar University, endeavouring to use 
the religious students as a counterforce to the other 
students, who were adherents of Zaghlul; he was 
credibly reported to have encouraged the agitation 
which made the Sudan a burning question before 
Zaghlul went to London to negotiate in the summer 
of 1924. 

On his return to Egypt in the autumn, Zaghlul, 
who was well aware that the King was manoeuvring 
against him and that Nashat’s spies had been watching 
him in Europe, and who was anxious todivert political 
interest from the question of Anglo-Egyptian rela¬ 
tions, accused the Palace of “intrigues,” but the King 
snatched Nashat from the burning by appointing him 
acting “ chef de cabinet,” and Zaghlul had not vet 
retaliated when the murder of Sir Lee Stack led to 
his own resignation. 

Nashat then created a new political party (the 
Ittehadist party) to back the King against the 
Zaghlulists, and, using a9 his agent in particular a 
young man who was alleged to be concerned in 
political murders, and possibly in that of the Sirdar, 
he was successful in detaching n number of adherents 
from the Zagblulist side. 
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Tlie methods used in constructing this party and 
the ascendancy which the King gained over the new 
coalition Cabinet of 1925 led to increasing iriction 
between Nashat and the Minister of the interior, 
Ismail Sidky Pasha, who was associated with the 
Liberal-Constitutional side of the coalition, and in 
August the break-up of the coalition was accelerated 
by the King, who over-estimated the strength of his 
own party. 

Nashat thus found both the Zaghlulists and the 
Liberal Constitutionalists, now in Opposition, his 
declared enemies, and from both sides a violent 
campaign was waged against him, in which allega¬ 
tions of his complicity in the murder of the Sirdar 
were freely made. These allegations are still widely 
believed in Egypt. 

In view of Nashut’s abusive interference in the 
administration, and the odium which was, through 
him, falling upon the King, the High Commissioner 
felt it necessary to demand his dismissal from the 
Palace. King Fuad reluctantly acceded, and 
appointed him to tiie post of Egyptian Minister at 
Madrid. He was later appointed to Tehran, and in 
1928 to Berlin. 

While he was on leave in March 1988 the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs suggested him as a possible 
successor to llafez Afifi Pasha as Ambassador in 
London. He was so appointed on the 14th April, 
1988. Came to Egypt on leave in January 1944, 
and lost no time in intriguing against both Hassanein 
Pasha and the Prime Minister, evidently in the hope 
that he could replace the former as a step towards 
ousting the latter. 

Shortly after his return to London in April 1944, 
Nashat Pasha announced his betrothal to a 
23-year-old Englishwoman, Miss Priest, who was 
reported to have adopted Islam. Under the relevant 
Egyptian law. Nashat Pasha was obliged to 
relinquish his diplomatic post in December, 1944, 
owing to his marriage with a non-Egyptian. On his 
return to Egypt he was greatly disgruntled by King 
Farouk’s refusal to receive him, an obvious slight 
attributed partly to His Majesty’s disapproval of the 
marriage but probably due to influence of Hassanein, 
against whom he had been intriguing. Nashat is 
now occupied with business interests. 

Nashat Pasha is a man of marked vigour and 
ability, ambitious, unscrupulous, and a master of 
intrigue. He is courageous and has a taste for 
living dangerously. He is, in Egypt at any rate, 
attractive to women, and is extremely addicted to 
their use. He has passed in a few years, by various 
methods of dishonesty, from poverty to wealth. 
Though lie looks like a villain, he has a not 
unengaging address, and his quickness and com¬ 
petence make him, up to a point, agreeable to do 
business with. His political judgment is apt to be 
faulty. lie never, so far as is known, showed any 
disloyalty to King Fuad. By most Egyptians he 
is intensely hated and feared. 

It must be said in his favour that he has, on the 
whole, always shown pro-British tendencies, which 
are worth fostering, as he may play an important 
part in Egyptian politics again in the future. 

lie has shown great energy in a number of 
schemes which he has initiated for industrial 
developments and appears at present to be almost 
entirely engaged in commercial activities. They 
appear (1951) to be at present in the doldrums. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile; 
Grand Cordon of the Order of Tsmail (1988). 

Ill, Riad Abdel Aziz Seif El Naw Bey 

He belongs to a big land-owning family which 
enjovs considerable influence in Assiut Province 
and is reputed to have n kind of semi-fendal follow¬ 
ing among the local inhabitants. lie graduated in 
the Faculty of Law and, through a legal career, 


eventually became a judge of the Mixed Courts. He 
has a quiet manner and distinguished appearance. 
A member of the Constitutional Liberal Party, he is 
moderate in politics and said to favour a reasonable 
and friendly settlement with Great Britain. 

Following Nokrashi Pashas assassination m 
December 1948, he was appointed Minister of Com¬ 
munications, hut resigned about two months later 
owing to the arrest ol his younger brother on sus¬ 
picion of being implicated in Communist activity. 

112. Dr. Fans Nimr Pasha 

Lebanese Protestant. Joint founder and proprietor 
of the daily newspaper Al Moqattam. 

A personal friend of the late Lord Cromer, 
Dr. Nimr was a supporter ot the British occupation of 
Egypt. Owing to this attitude his property suffered 
severely in the riots of 1919 and he himself received 
threatening letters. The Moqattam subsequently 
became opportunist and continued to resist any 
undue tendency towards discrimination against 
foreign interests. During the Lebanese constitu¬ 
tional crisis of November 1943 the Moqattam took 
an anti-French line and published pro-Lebanese and 
Franeophobe articles from its editor, Kerim Tabet. 

Greatly respected by all classes of Egyptians. 

Ex-Senator (nominated), and a member of the 
Koval Academy of the Arabic Language. 

Tli© sales and influence of the Moqattam have 
latterly declined and this is partly attributable to 
Dr. Nimr Pasha s conservative policy and resistance 
to suggestions that his newspaper should be run 
on more vigorous and modern lines. 

113. Moiutafa Nosrat Pasha 

A Moslem, born in 1893 in Dak India Province. 

Graduated in engineering at Glasgow University in 
1914 and speaks English, Turkish and Arabic. 

Was appointed an Irrigation Engineer in the 
Turkish Government and went to Iraq to improve 
Mesopotamian irrigation. 

He returned to Egypt in 1920 and joined the 
nationalist movement. He became a contractor in a 
large way and undertook contracts for the Ministry 
of Public Works. He also supervised the administra¬ 
tion of the estates of the late Sultana Malek. 

Became Minister of Civil Defence in Nahas 
Pasha’s Cabinet of May 1942. Transferred to 
Agriculture when Nahas Pasha reconstructed his 
Cabinet in June 1943. Fell from office in October 
1944 on the dismissal of the Wafd Government. 

His wife, who has a substantial income of her own, 
mixes in European society. He himself owns a sub¬ 
stantial estate and is the proprietor of the Saadist 
(Wafd) Club. 

Admitted to Wafd group, January 1946. 

Was one of the four Wafdists who participated 
in Hussein Sirry Pasha’s coalition Cabinet, July- 
November 1949, in which lie held the portfolio of 
Commerce and Industry. 

Appointed Minister of War and Marine in the 
Wafd Government formed after the general elections 
of January 1950. In this post he has shown himself 
anxious to co-operate with His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment in training programmes for the Egyptian 
forces and, so far as lie dare, has been relatively 
sensible about problems of Middle East defence 
generally. His power was, however, circumscribed 
by the appointment, on King Farouk’s insistence, of 
Haidar Pasha as Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces. Nosrat Pasha did not conceal his satisfac¬ 
tion at the retirement of Haidar and a number of 
other senior officers (besides those involved in the 
“ arms scandal ”) at the end of 1950, and conse¬ 
quently, was left in an embarrassing position when, 
against bis wishes, Haidar Pasha was brought back 
in April 1951. It was reported at the time that 
the King was of a mind to refuse to include him, 
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with other Cabinet Ministers, in the granting of the 
title of Pasha in the Royal Wedding Honours List. 
Created Pasha, May 1951. 

114. Ali Zaki al Orabi Pasha 

Born on the 6th October, 1881. Educated at the 
Law School in Cairo. Obtained his licencie en droit 
in 1908. Was appointed “ substitut titulaire ” in 
the native parquet in February 1909. In the same 
year he was transferred to the police school as pro¬ 
fessor of law, and in 1920 he was professor at the 
School of Law. In 1924 he became “chef de 
parquet ’’ and two years later he was appointed vice- 
president of a first instance native court. 

In 1927 he became president of a first instance 
court and in 1929 he was promoted judge at the Court 
of Appeal. 

^ Appointed Minister of Education in Nahas Pasha’s 
Cabinet on the 10th May, 1936, where he proved him¬ 
self quite ineffective. 

Relinquished portfolio of Education and appointed 
Minister of Communications when Nahas Pasha 
reshuffled his Cabinet on the 3rd August, 1937. 
Dismissed with Nahas Pasha’s Cabinet the 30th 
December, 1937. 

Minister of Communications in Nahas’s fifth 
Cabinet, February 1942. Nominated President of 
the Senate May 1942. Re-elected President of 
the Senate in November 1943. Held this office 
until Parliament was prorogued shortly before the 
general elections of January 1945. 

Nominated Senator, March 1946. 

This nomination was generally regarded as a con¬ 
ciliatory gesture by the Palace to the Wafd for the 
sake of national unity in anticipation of the nego¬ 
tiations for treaty revision which were then immi¬ 
nent. Orabi Pasha being considered as a moderate 
Wafdist who might be useful in bridgiug the gap 
between Palace elements and the Wafd Party. ° 

^ Assumed the leadership of the Opposition in the 
Senate on the death of Sabry Abu Alam Pasha in 
May 1947. 

Appointed Minister of Communications in the 
Wafd Government formed after the general elec¬ 
tions of January 1950. Relinquished this appoint¬ 
ment on being nominated to replace Heykal Pasha 
as President ol the Senate by the Decrees of June 
1950. Headed the Egyptian delegation to the Inter¬ 
parliamentary Congress, March 1951. 

He has 6ome reputation as a savant and has 
written one or two books—which are, however, not 
of exceptional merit. He was a reputable judge, but 
is not a very attractive personality. 

Speaks English and French. 

Decoration .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 

115. Abdel Rahman al Rafei Bey 

An elderly lawyer-politician with extreme 
nationalist views, he lias for many years enjoyed 
notoriety as a leading exponent of the Watanist 
Party s policy of “no negotiations without evacua¬ 
tion. In spite of an outwardly suave and placid 
manner, his reputation is that of a xenophobe and 
of a fanatical Moslem and lie has on many occasions 
delivered speeches of a vitriolic nature, particularly 
on the subject of Anglo-Egvptian relations. Is a 
Senator. 

Attained ministerial rank for the first time when 
Hussein Sirry Pasha formed his coalition Cabinet in 
July 1949 and w'aB appointed Minister of Supply. 
Left office when that Cabinet- resigned in Novem¬ 
ber 1949 

Speaks French. 

116. Kamel Abdel Rahim Bey 

In the early part of his career he was private 
secretary to tlie late Mohamed Mahmoud Pasha, 
whose daughter he married. He then joined the 


Ministry for Foreign Affairs and subsequently served 
for a time in the .Ministry of Commerce and Indus¬ 
try. Later reverted to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs, where he became head of the section dealing 
with economic affairs. On promotion lie served as 
Egyptian Minister in Ankara. In 1943, when diplo¬ 
matic relations between Egypt and Soviet Russia 
w*ere established for the first time, he was appointed 
Egyptian Minister in Moscow, where he could find 
little to do. Returned to Cairo and was appointed 
Under-Secretary of State in tlie Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs at the beginning of 1946. 

Given the rank of ambassador while retaining the 
Under-Secretaryship in the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs June 1947. 

Appointed Egyptian Ambassador in Washington 
1948. 

Was chief Egyptian delegate at the General 
Assembly of the United Nations Organisation, 
September 1949. 

Both he and his wife are very presentable, and 
he is one of the best types of Egyptian officials. He 
has a quiet, friendly manner and is generally recep¬ 
tive. Speaks English. 

Decoration .—Order of the Nile. Second ('lass 
(1946). 

117. Mohammed Hafez Ramadan Pasha 

Born about 1881. 

A popular lawyer. Ex batonnier . Represented 
the Khalifa district of Cairo in Parliament, but did 
not stand in the 1929 elections. He was at one time 
an active Khedivist, doubtless subsidised. He used 
to be keenly anti-Zaghlul and on terms of personal 
friendship with most of the Liberal leaders. He 
accepted the Sidky regime to the extent of sitting in 
Parliament, where he led the Opposition. He was 
heavily subsidised by Sidkv and Abdel Fattali Yehia, 
and is believed in his turn to have subsidised the 
xenophobe and fascist “ Young Egypt ’’ movement. 

Joined the United Front of all political parties 
formed at the end of 1935. His party, the 
Matanists,” obtained four seats in Parliament in 
tiie election of May 1936. As a Watanist he was, of 
course, opposed to the Anglo-Egvptian treaty. 
Appointed Minister without portfolio in Mohammed 
Mahmoud’s Cabinet on the 80th December, 1937. 

Created a Pasha, February 1938. Dropped by 
Mohammed Mahmoud the 27th April, 1938, when he 
reconstituted his Cabinet following elections. 

Appointed Minister of Social Affairs in Hassan 
Sabry’s Ministry 28th June, 1940. Retired on 
change of Ministry, 15th November, 1940. 

Nominated Senator in 1942. 

Minister of Justice in the Cabinets of Ahmed Maher 
(1944—45) and Nokrashi (1945). He opposed the 
proposal that Egypt should declare war in Febru¬ 
ary 1945 and tendered his resignation but was 
persuaded to withdraw it. Headed Egyptian dele¬ 
gation to Washington to elaborate organisation of an 
international court of justice. April 1945. 

Despite his motto “ No negotiations before com¬ 
plete evacuation,” he was a signatory of a joint note, 
presented by the Opposition leaders in November 
1943, to Messrs. Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin and 
General C hiang Kai-shek, specifying certain 
demands to complete Egypt’s independence after the 
war. 

Resigned from the Afinistrv of Justice. December 
1945, owing to his party’s reluctance for him to 
remain in a Cabinet which could not get moving 
towards treaty revision. His simultaneous resigna¬ 
tion from the presidency of the Watanist Party was 
not accepted by the party, which signified its 
approval of his withdrawal from the Cabinet by 
electing him life president of the party. 

After a group of junior Watanists had rebelled 
against the alleged failure of the leading members 
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of the party to adhere strictly to the party’s basic 
principle of “no negotiations without evacuation 
there were reports that Hafez Ramadan had 
resigned from the presidency of the party, which 
now appears to have split into two factions. Joined 
with leaders of three other Opposition groups in 
petitioning King Farouk against the evils of the 
Wafd administration in October 1950 and again in 
a manifesto declaring their intention to boycott the 
Senate elections in March 1951. This joint front 
broke up, however, on the issue of “ joint defence/’ 
Hafez Ramadan joining with Makiam Ebeid in 
unconditional rejection of this idea. 

lie has no particular political convictions; he 
carries the extremist motto: “No negotiations 
before complete evacuation about with him, and 
picks up what support he can with it, having used 
it chiefly as anti-Zaghlul propaganda. He knows 
quite well that it is an impossible motto, and it is 
unlikely that he really wants disturbed conditions in 
E-\pt. 

He is a presentable, agreeable and civilised person, 
but very untrustworthy and insincere. Egyptians 
no longer take him seriously. He is said to be 
addicted to drugs. A director of the local Pepsi-Cola 
Company. 

118. Ahmed Ramzy Bey 

Born about 1879. A lawyer by profession be 
began his political career as a member of the Wafd 
Party and at one time was vice-president of the 
Chamber of Deputies under Saad Zaghloul. He sub¬ 
sequently fell out with Nahas Pasha and left that 
party to join the Constitutional-Liberals. For some 
years he has been a nominated member of the Senate 
and ho was a member of the Egyptian delegation 
when the late Nokrashi Paslia brought Egypt’s case 
to the Security Council in 1947. He has established 
a reputation as an expert in constitutional matters. 

In August 1949. shortly after Hussein Sirry Pasha 
formed his coalition Cabinet, Ahmed Ramzy Bey 
was brought in as Minister of State on the resignation 
of Khasliaba Pasha from the Ministry of Justice. 
The Liberals doubtless hoped that his standing as a 
constitutional expert would be useful to the party 
in connexion with the dispute then prevailing with 
regard to the duration of Parliament. Left office 
when Hussein Sirry Pasha s coalition Cabinet broke 
up in November 1949, 

119. Mohamed Ali Rafeb Pasha 

Born 1898. Graduated in law in 1921. Began his 
career in the Legal Department of the Ministry of 
Wakfs and later transferred to the Parquet. He then 
became a judge in the National Courts and later in 
the Mixed Courts. He was made a Councillor of 
State in 1947 and showed marked ability in that 
capacity. 

He was one of those who, without political 
ambitions or background, were persuaded to join the 
neutral Cabinet which Hussein Sirry Pasha formed 
in November 1949 for the purpose of conducting 
general elections. He w as made Minister of Supply. 
He relinquished office when that Cabinet resigned in 
January 1950. Soon after the formation of Nahas 
Pasha's Government in January 1950, Rateb Paslia 
was invited to join the Cabinet as Minister of Supply, 
but declined. He was also sounded about the possi¬ 
bility of Ins succeeding Sanhourv Pasha as the 
president of the Council of State, hut he refused this 

offer also. ly* 

He belongs to the well-known Ratab family which 
has Turkish connexions. He married a French wife 
and he 9 peaks excellent English. 

120. AH Abdel Razek Pasha 

Born 1888. Brother of the late Sheikh Mustafa 
Abdel Razek. former Rector of A1 Azhar. 


Entered A1 Azhar at an early age and came under 
the inti uence of the Islamic reformer Mohamed 
Abdou. Also attended lectures in philosophy and 
the history of Arabic literature at the Egyptian 
University. After graduating at A1 Azhar in 1911 he 
lectured there on rhetoric for a short time before 
visiting England in 191*2, where he studied 
economics and political science at Oxford University. 
Returned to Egypt on the outbreak of war in 1914. 

Appointed judge in the Shari’ Courts in 1915. 
Lectured at the Alexandria Religious Institute on 
Arabic literature and Islamic history. In 1925 he 
published a book entitled “ Islam and the Principles 
of Government,” alleging that there had been 
historically a separation between Church and State 
in Islamic countries. This advanced treatise aroused 
great controversy and hostility in Mosleni religious 
circles and caused a sharp political crisis in Egypt. 
The Grand Ulema decreed the work unorthodox, 
placed it on the Islamic Index and dismissed its 
author from the body of the Ulema. This verdict 
was upheld by the Shari’ Court to which Ali Abdel 
Razek appealed, invoking the freedom of belief 
guaranteed bv the Egyptian Constitution. He was 
thereupon divested of his functions as a Shari’ judge. 

His critical approach to the traditional tenets of 
Islam and his impatience with the methods of 
Moslem historians and biographers testify to the 
influence of Western scholarship. 

After his dismissal from the Ulema he remained 
for many years in comparative political obscurity but 
practised as a distinguished lawyer in the Shari’ 
courts. In politics he is, like his late brother, a 
Constitutional-Liberal. 

In March 1947 lie emerged again into political 
prominence by accepting the appointment of 
Minister of Wakfs in Nokrashi Pasha’s Saadist- 
Liberal Cabinet. As n prelude to that appointment, 
the Ulema petitioned King Farouk to cancel the 
verdict of heresy pronounced against him in 1925, a 
request to which his Majesty assented. 

Awarded the rank of Pasha in May 1948. 

Remained as Minister of Wakfs when Ibrahim 
Abdel Hadi Pasha assumed the premiership on the 
assassination of Nokrashi Pasha and resigned with 
that Government in July 1949. Lost his seat in 
the Senate by the Decrees of June 1950. 


121. Mamdouh Riaz Bey 

Mamdouh Riaz Bey is the grandson of the gieafc 
Riaz Pasha, lie speaks French like a Frenchman 
and English very well. 

In 1926 he was elected as a Wafdist Deputy for 
Alexandria, but he resigned his seat in favour of 
Nokrashi Effendi, who came out of prison too lute for 
the general election of that year. 

He was elected as one of the Alexandria Wafdist 
Deputies in the general election of December 1929. 
He financed Goha , a Wafdist weekly review, for a 

time. 

Appointed Parliamentary Under-Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in June 1936. 

Associated himself with Nokrashi Pasha in his 
quarrel witli Nahas Pasha and resigned his under¬ 
secretaryship on Nokrashi Pasha’s dismissal from the 
Wafd. Was himself dismissed from the Wafd by 
decision of the Executive Committee at a meeting 
on the 24th September, 1937. Elected Deputy for 
Alexandria in general elections of January 1945 and 
appointed chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber. Accompanied the Egyptian 
delegation to the San Francisco Conference as an 
expert. Was much disappointed at not being 
included in the Coalition Cabinets of Ahmed Maher 
and Nokrashi after the fall of the Wafd Government 
in October 1944. 

Was appointed chairman of the Finance Com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber of Deputies in July 1946. 
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Appointed Minister of Commetctf and Industry 
when Nokrashi reshuffled liis Cabinet in Februarv 

m 

1947. In that capacity he did not appear to have 
any very definite commercial or industrial policy, 
and was inclined to yield to the economic nationalism 
of his Under-Secretary, Abdulla Abaza Bey, and of 
certain sections of Parliament, as was evidenced by 
his inability or unwillingness to halt the hurried 
voting on the Company Law in the summer of 1947. 

Accompanied the Egyptian delegation to the 
Special General Assembly of the United Nations 
Organisation, at which the Palestine ease was dis¬ 
cussed early in 1947. 

Appointed a member of the Egyptian delegation 
formed to present Egypt’s case to the Security 
Council. 

Acted as representative of the American group, 
Gilbert Associates Inc., tendering for the Aswan 
hydro-electric power scheme. 

Retained portfolio of Commerce and Industry 
under Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha and resigned with 
that Government in July 1949. He displayed 
marked ability in negotiating the new agreement 
between the Egyptian Government and the Suez 
Canal Company during this period of office and 
particularly in defending it in Parliament. 

His seems to be the doctrinaire type of intelligence 
which Latin education so often produces in Egypt. 
He has not yet made a mark as a practical politician 
but he is still young and is prominent in the 
deliberations of the Saadist party. Socially lie is 
very friendly and he and his Roumanian wife are 
fond of entertaining in the European style. He lias 
a flourishing legal practice in Cairo. 

122. Hassan Fahiny Rifaat Pasha. K.C.M.G., K.B.E. 

Born about 1890. Took a law degree (1910) and 
was sent witli Ahmed Saddik and two others to 
Europe to study police methods and criminal 
investigation. The others, having more influence, 
went to England, France and Germany; Hassan 
Rifaat went to Russia and stayed there for three 
years. Since 1913 he has served in the Ministry of 
the Interior. 

He organised the railway police force, and was 
useful to the Director-General of Public Security 
during the war of 1914-18. His promotion did not 
follow his merits, and he was for some years Director 
of the Identification Bureau before being appointed, 
within the space of about six months in 1928, Mudir 
of Giza, Mudir of Girga and Director-General of 
Public Security. 

After October 1930 his criticisms of Sidky Pasha’s 
administrative methods became so outspoken and 
indiscreet that he was transferred, on the 5th March, 
1931, to Port Said as Governor of the Canal Zone. 
In the general elections of May 1931 only 5 per cent, 
of the electorate polled at Port Said, and this result, 
to whatever causes it may have been due, still 
further indisposed Sidkv against him. 

The Residency’s interest in his fate, which was 
occasionally and appropriately manifested, probably 
saved him from persecution. 

He was Nessim Pasha’s candidate for the Ministry 
of Interior in 1934, but King Fuad vetoed him. 
Delegated to net as Under-Secretarv of State, 
Interior, under Nessim Paslia, November 1934. 

Appointed Under-Secretarv of State for the 
Interior on the 31st January, 1935. 

Created a pasha February 1938. 

His co-operation during the war in matters of 
public security was invaluable. 

He is most intelligent, and is credited with 
integrity of character. A sound and, by instinct if 
not bv circumstance, impartial official. 

Awarded K.C.M.G. 1946 for his valuable services 
during the war. 

Was prematurely placed on jiension by Nokrashi 
Pasha in September 1947 owing presumably to the 


latter’s desire to have a willing tool (Aunnar Bey) 
in charge of the Interior administration. Hassan 
Rifaat Pasha subsequently took up commercial 
activities. 

Decorations. —K.B.E. (1939); Order of Ismail, 
Second Class (1946); K.C.M.G. (1946). 

123. Mohamed Cherif Sabry Pasha 

Born about 1894. Son of the late Abdul Rahim 
Sabry Pasha and so brother of Hussein Sabry Pasha, 
ex-Governor of Alexandria, and of ex-Queen Nazii. 

Educated in Egypt. On leaving the school of law 
he became private secretary to Adly Yeghan Pasha 
and was “chef de cabinet” to the Minister of 
Interior and head of the Municipalities Section of 
that Ministry before joining the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs. He succeeded Sadek Wahba Pasha as 
Director-General of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
and on the death of Ibrahim Waguih Pasha in 
September 1932 was appointed Under-Secretary of 
State. 

He married the daughter and only child of Adiy 
Yeghen Pasha and has children. His wife died a 
fortnight after her father in November 1933. 

Was appointed one of the Regents on the death 
of King Fuad in May 1936. 

Appointed Egyptian member of Anglo-Egvptian 
War Graves Committee November 1938. Nominated 
Senator in 1941 and again in 1945. 

Member of the Egyptian delegation for tremv 
negotiations 1946. 

When Sidkv tendered his resignation from the 
Premiership in September 1946 owing to bis difficul¬ 
ties with the Independent members of the treaty 
delegation and with Makram Pasha, Sherif Sabry 
Paslia was invited to form a Cabinet but failed to 
reconcile the various parties contesting for power 
and King Farouk thereupon refused to accept Sidky’s 
resignation. Sherif Sabry was one of the Egyptian 
delegates who signed the statement opposing the 
Beviu-Sidky treaty proposals in November 1946 for 
fear of compromising their political future by con¬ 
tinued association with the unpopular Sidky. 

Now vice-president of the National Bank of Egypt 
and on the hoard of several companies, including the 
Suez Canal Company. Resigned from the Senate in 
March 1949 on the conclusion of the new agreement 
between the Egyptian Government and the Suez 
Canal Company, in order to retain his seat on the 
board of that company. 

He is an elegant, rather charming person; 
physically frail and highly strung; lie speaks 
excellent English and has many English friends. He 
was not, at one time, particularly friendly to Great 
Britain. During Lord Lloyd’s regime bis family 
(with the exception of Hussein) had a positive feud 
with Lord Lloyd arising out of a minor social 
incident, but liis relations with us are now friendly. 
He is rich. Egyptians on the whole like him. 

Decoration .—Collier Fuad I (1936). 

124. Hussein Sabri Pasha. C.B.E. 

Son of the late Abdul Rahim Sabri Pasha and 
brother of ex-Queen Nazii. 

Chamberlain to Sultan Hussein and to King Fuad 
1914-20. Sub-Governor, Port Said. Alexandria and 
Cairo 1920-24. Mudir of Giza March 1924, and 
Governor of Alexandria March 1925. 

As Governor of Alexandria, he was well-disposed 
to British interests, and on ceremonious and 
convivial occasions, c.g ., visits of His Majesty's ships, 
he never failed to be both correct and cordial. 

Resigned from the governorship a\} the end of 
December 1936. Was said to have had quite con¬ 
siderable and not beneficial influence over King 
Farouk at the beginning of bis reign. 

When Governor of Alexandria, his liaison with a 
notorious local Jewess left him deeply in debt and 
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discredited. Alter resigning the governorship he 
remained in obscurity, occupied with commercial 
interests in Alexandria, lias since become one of the 
more prominent of Egyptian business men, holding 
a number of directorships and being chairman ot 
several companies. 

Decorations. —C.B.E.; Grand Cordon of Order of 
the Nile (1937). 

125. Mustafa al Sadek Pasha 

Born about 1893. 

Educated at the School of Law. Is a doctor of law 
of Montpellier University. 

Alter some years in the Parquet Administration, 
he was appointed judge of the Native Courts. Was 
one of the first batch of Egyptian consular officers, 
serving as consul in London and Lyons. 

In December 1926 he was promoted to be first 
secretary at Prague. In December 1927 Fathallah 
Barakat Pasha, then Minister of Agriculture, brought 
him from Prague to replace the Secretary-General of 
the Ministry, whom he hud deferred to a Council of 
Discipline. The appointment was premature, how¬ 
ever, for the council whitewashed the offending 
official; and a home was found for Mustafa-ei-S«dek 
in the secretariat of the Council of Ministers. 

lie was appointed to succeed Cherif Sabry as 
Director-General of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs 
in 1930, but Nabas Pasha was unwilling to spare 
him. 

He became Director-General of the Department of 
Commerce and Industry in 1930. 

Appointed Egyptian Minister at Rome in March 
1936. 

Returned to Egypt in 1939 and appointed Under¬ 
secretary of State for Cotton in the Ministry of 
Finance. In this post he showed himself friendly 
to British interests and displayed considerable ability 
in his quiet way. 

Appointed Under-Secretory of State for Foreign 
Affairs, February 1945. 

Given the title of Pasha and promoted to the rank 
of ambassador 1945. Retired from the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs early in 1946 and took up various 
business interests 

126. Mohammed Sa!ah-el-Dine Pasha 

Born 1902. Studied at the Faculty of Law, Cairo 
University, and is said to have been twice expelled 
from the Faculty for participating in nationalist 
manifestations. Was sent to France on a scholastic 
mission and on his return lie set up a practice as a 
lawyer. 

Was private secretary to Nahns Pasha in the 1930 
treaty negotiations in London. Was a member of 
the secretariat of the Egyptian delegation during the 
negotiations for the Anglo Egyptian Treaty in 1936. 

After a period as Controller of the Department of 
Industry in the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, 
he gained promotion to Director-General's rank on 
the Wnfd’s return to power in February 1942, and 
was immediately delegated as Acting Secretary- 
General of the presidency of the Council of Ministers, 
lie was definitely appointed to this post in November 
1942 and given, exceptionally, the rank of Under¬ 
secretary. On the retirement of Sharara Pasha from 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs in September 1943, 
Salah-el-I)ine Bey was appointed to succeed him as 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. It 
was inferred that Nahns Pasha wished to have an 
Under-Secretary in that department on whose loyalty 
to himself he could count implicitly in view of the 
importance he attached to the talks on Arab Unity 
which were then proceeding. Salah-el-Dine was 
reported to be studying a scheme to enlarge the scope 
and improve the efficiency of the Egyptian foreign 
service in anticipation of post-war developments 
which were expected to enhance the importance of 
Egypt’s international relations. Left the Ministry 


for Foreign Affairs to become sub-manager of the 
Cairo Water Company, January 1945. 

His strong pro-Wald sympathies undoubtedly 
helped him to secure rapid advancement under 
Wafdist auspices, but his official career suffered 
occasional interruptions under non-Wafdist Govern¬ 
ments. 

On the formation of the Wafd Government follow¬ 
ing the general elections of January 1950 he was 
given the portfolio ot Foreign Affairs. He at once 
made it plain that he intended to brook a minimum 
of interference and generally to enhance the 
authority of his department. Although he lias been 
curbed to some extent by his colleagues, the Prime 
Minister or the Palace, he has been able to give to 
Egyptian, foreign policy the stamp of his own cock¬ 
sure self-assertion and narrow doctrinaire outlook. 
Conducted talks with His Majesty’s Ambassador on 
Anglo-Egvptian Treaty question in July and August 
1950. Headed Egyptian delegation to Assembly of 
United Nations Septemher-December, and resumed 
discussions on Anglo-Egvptian relations in London 
in December 1950. 

Created Pasha, May 1951. 

Nominated Senator, February 1950. Speaks 
French and adequate English. He takes a keen 
amateur interest in the Egyptian theatre and cinema. 

127. Abdel Meguid Ibrahim Saleh Pasha 

Took a law degree in France. A prominent Con¬ 
stitutional-Liberal, he was a cousin of the late 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha, whose “ Chef de 
Cabinet ” he was in 1938-39, when he refused to 
accept any emoluments. He was later a member of 
the State Economic Council. 

He was appointed Minister of State in Hassan 
Sabry Pasha’s Cabinet, 28th June, 1940, and in 
September of that year became Minister of Supplies 
when the Cabinet was reshuffled. In November 
1940, he was appointed Minister of Communications 
and also of Supplies under Hussein Sirri Pasha, 
but was dropped from the Cabinet in July 1941, when 
it was reconstructed. 

In 1942 he was elected Senator for El Badari 
(Assiout), for which constituency he had formerly sat 
in the Chamber of Deputies. 

A prominent member of Fuad Abaza s Arab Union 
Society. Regarded as one of the dissident elements 
in the Constitutional-Liberal party owing to his 
exclusion from ministerial office in the Coalition 
Governments formed by Ahmed Maher and Nokrashi 
in 19 44 -45 and also owing to his intolerance of 
Hussein Heikal’s presidency of the party. 

He is well disposed towards us. 

On being invited to join the Nokrashi Cabinet 
formed in December 1946, he relinquished the presi¬ 
dency of the Arab Union Society and, as a Liberal- 
Constitutional, was appointed Minister of Public 
Works. Since occupying that office he has had to 
contend with a good deal of controversy with regard 
to his Department’s scheme for the electrification of 
the Aswan Darn and the installation of a chemical 
fertiliser plant. Appointed a member of the 
Egyptian delegation formed to present Egypt’s case 
to the Security Council. Following widespread 
allegations of conduct inconsistent witli ministerial 
responsibility he resigned from the Cabinet in July 
1948, officially on grounds of ill-health, though the 
allegations against him were not proved. He 
preferred to resign rather than to continue in office 

128. Mohammed Abdel Galil Samra Pasha 

Graduated at the Faculty of Law and became an 
advocate. Later entered politics and became Deputy 
for Kafr Bedawi-el-Gadin, Dakhalia Province, in 
which he is a landed proprietor. A very active 
member of the Constitutional-Liberal party, he 
strove for many years to obtain ministerial office. 
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W as appointed Minister of Social Affairs in 
Hussein Sirri Pasha’s Cabinet, 15th November, 1940, 
and was transferred to Supplies when the Cabinet 
was reconstructed in June 1941. Dropped from the 
Cabinet the 31st July, 1941. 

Defeated in elections of March 1942 by a Wafdist. 
Under Heikal’s presidency of the Constitutional- 
Liberal party, he became a dissident element in the 
party and associated himself with the group formed 
by Abdel Hamid Abdel nakk (q.v.) in June 1945. 
His exclusion from ministerial office in the Coalition 
Governments of Ahmed Maher and Nokrashi was 
doubtless another factor which influenced him in this 
connexion. 

Minister of Social Affairs in Sidky Pasha’s Cabi¬ 
net, February 1946. Elected Senator, April 1946. 

Resigned from the Cabinet on 11 tli November, 
1946. ostensibly in order to demonstrate his oppo¬ 
sition to the Bevin—Sidky treaty proposals, but was 
probably actuated mainly by his disgruntlement at 
being deprived of his portfolio of Social Affairs when 
Sidky reconstructed his Cabinet in September 1946 
and retained him as Minister of State. 

129. Salib Samy Pasha 

Copt. Born about 1890. 

Was for some time a member of the Constitutional 
Liberal party’s Executive Committee. In 1929 
Mohammed Mahmoud Pasha introduced him into 
Government service l>y appointing him Assistant 
. unselloi in the State Legal Department. 
I his appointment was then regarded as in the nature 
of jobbery. He subsequently became a Royal 
Counsellor. He has a good reputation as a jurist. 

He was a member of the Egyptian mission to 
Abyssinia on the occasion of Ras Taffari’s coronation. 

Appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in Sidkv 
Pasha s second Cabinet, June 1933, in succession 
to Xakhla-el-Motei Pasha, who had had a stroke. 
When Sidky resigned (September 1933), Salib Sarov 
survived into Abdel Fattah Yehia’s Cabinet hs 
Minister of War and Marine and resigned with the 
Cabinet in 1934. As the only Minister apparently in 
the confidence of Abdel Fattah Yehia Pasha during 
the critical days of October-November 1934, he must 
bear some of the responsibility for his Prime 
Minister’s refusal to face facts. 

Appointed a member of the Committee for the 
Revision of the Civil and Commercial Codes. 
November 1930. 

Minister of Commerce and Industry in Hussein 
Sirri s Cabinet, 15th November, 1940, and became 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in June 1941. King 
Farouk unjustifiably attempted to make Salib Samy 
Pasha the scapegoat for Hussein Sirri s failure to 
inform the Palace beforehand of his decision to 
suspend diplomatic relations with Vichy, the issue 
which precipitated the Cabinet crisis of February 
1942. Nominated Senator in 1942. Renominated, 
May 1946. 

Was appointed Minister of Commerce and 
Industry in Sidkv’s Cabinet, November 1946, but 
only enjoyed a brief tenure of office as the Cabinet 
resigned a month later. 

Appointed Minister of Commerce and Industrv in 
Hussein Sirrv Pasha’s neutral caretaker Cabinet, 
November 1949. He relinquished office when that 
Cabinet resigned in January 1950. 

On the whole he is well spoken of, but he seems to 
he politically rather unstable. After having been a 
directing element of the Liberal party, and although 
he owed his official career to Mohammed Mahmoud’s 
favouritism, he rallied to the Sidky regime, and, on 
appointment to Cabinet rank, joined the Ittehadist 
party. 

His wife is, socially, very pleasant and was always 
popular with foreign elements in the role of Cabinet 

lady. 


130. Dr. Abdel Razzak Ahmed al Sanhouri Pasha 

Born 1895 at Alexandria. After graduating at the 
School of Law in 1917, he completed his studies at 
the Faculty of Law at Lyons. Obtained a doctorate 
in law there in 1924 and another at the Ecole dea 
Sciences Politiques in J925. Also holds the Diploma 
in International Law of the University of Paris. 

After working for a time at the Egyptian Bar, he 
joined the staff of the Faculty of Law in Cairo 
University and became Dean of the Faculty, a post 
which he held for eleven years. After a period as 
Dean of the Faculty of Law iu Bagdad he returned 
to Egypt to become a judge in the Mixed Courts 
and a Royal Counsellor. He then became Under¬ 
secretary of State in the Ministry of Education, 
from which post he was dismissed by Hilali Pasha, 
Minister of Education in the Wafd Cabinet, in 1942. 
He then proceeded again to Iraq to assist in elabora¬ 
ting a new civil code. Nabas Pasha’s insistence 
on his returning to Egypt before the completion of 
his labours caused a severe strain in the relations 
between the Egyptian and Iraqi Governments. 

He was a strong supporter of the Wafd until the 
secession of Ahmed Maher and Nokrashi, with whom 
he left its ranks in 1938. Appointed Minister of 
Education when Ahmed Maher reconstructed his 
Cabinet after the general elections of January 1945. 
Continued in that office under Nokrashi, Februarv 
1945. 

Relinquished office on the fall of the Nokrashi 
Cabinet, February 1946. 

Accepted a temporary appointment with the 
Syrian Government in April 1946 to advise on edu¬ 
cation and the elaboration of a new civil code. 

Made a Pasha February 1946. 

Headed the Egyptian delegation to the Round- 
Table Conference on Palestine held in London. Sep¬ 
tember 1946. 

Appointed Minister of State in Sidky’s Cabinet 
September 1946 when Sidky decided to* strengthen 
his Government's position in Parliament by the 
introduction of four Saadists. In November 1946 he 
replaced Heikal Pasha as Egyptian delegate to the 
General Assembly of the U.N.O. 

Appointed Minister of Education in Nokrashi’s 
Cabinet which replaced that of Sidky in December 
1946 and w as selected as a member of the Egyptian 
delegation formed to present Egypt’s case to the 
Security Council. 

In March 1949 he left the Cabinet to become 
President of the Council of State, an appointment 
which aroused criticism in some quarters on the 
ground that it was undesirable for a man with party 
affiliations to be at the head of this body. 

^ L i 1 111 was temporarily seconded to 
advise the ill-fated Syrian President. Hosni Al Zaim, 
on the elaboration of a new' Constitution for Syria. 

Following the return of the Wafd to power in 
January 1950, Sanhouri Pasha s tenure of the presi¬ 
dency of the Council of State became the subject 
of heated controversy in parliamentary and political 
circles owing to the Wafd’s contention that, as a 
member of the Saadist Party, he was not suitably 
qualified to hold a post wffiich demanded complete 
independence of judgment. Sanhouri Pasha resisted 
an effort made behind the scenes to persuade him 
to resign and thus placed the Wafd Government in 
an embarrassing situation. 

Signed the Stockholm Peace Appeal 1950. 

He has travelled extensively in Europe and the 
Middle East. Is married and lias one daughter. 


131. Ahmed Louth el Sayed Pasha. K.B.E. 

Born in 1871. Son of respectable landowner, 
Sa’id Bey Abou Ali. Began wdth a legal and 
journalistic career, having been “ substitut du 
parquet ” in several towns, and 11 chef du parquet ” 
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in Fayoum and Minia Provinces. Later lie estab¬ 
lished himself as an advocate in C airo and became 
editor and manager of the (Jarida , the defunct organ 
of the “ Party of the People.” 

He was a leading member of the “Party of the 
People ” (see Cromer s Modern Egypt) and, though 
to a certain extent in opposition to the English 
regime, he won as a politician the respect of those 
with whom lie differed. An enemy of autocracy and 
the Turks, he opposed the latter during the Tripoli 
War. When in charge of the Garida lie was openly 
hostile to the ex-Khedive and the Nationalists, 
though at times he was inclined to oppose the 
measures adopted to check ultra-Nationalists. 

Joined Sand Zaghlul after November 1918. and 
was chosen as a member of the delegation for Paris. 
He was credited with exercising considerable 
influence with Zaghlul Pasha, whom lie encouraged 
to go to extremes. He was one of the four delegates 
who came to Egypt in September 1920 to explain 
the draft project drawn up by the Milner Commission 
with So ad Zaghlul in London. He broke with 
Zaghlul and joined the Constitutional Liberals, but 
Zaghlul Pasha singled him out for special reference 
as a patriot in his speech on the 18th November, 
1928. 

Hector of Egyptian University 1925. 

He became Minister of Education in Mohammed 
Mali moud's Cabinet, June 1928-October 1929, and is 
generalh believed to have placed his brains and 
erudition at the service of Mahmoud's oratory. This 
made him n particular betc noire of the Wafd. Office 
exaggerated his Liberal Constitutional tendencies 
without udding to his reputation, for he never seemed 
to do any work. He was, however, uniformly friendly 
to the Residency. 

He was reappointed Rector of the Egyptian 
University (the post had remained vacant since his 
inclusion in the Mohammed Mahmoud Cabinet) by 
Sulky Pasha in July 1930, but resigned in March 
1982 in protest against the Government’s dismissal 
of Professor Tnha Hussein. 

His return to the Rectorship of the Egyptian 

University was mooted bv Nessim Pasha in 
• • 

December 1984. King Fuad’s resistance was violent. 

Reappointed Rector of the Egyptian University 
at the end of April 1936. 

Resigned the Rectorship in the face of threatened 
dismissal during the constitutional crisis in October 
1937. Appointed Minister without portfolio in 
Mohammed Mahmoud’s Cabinet the 30th December, 
1937. 

Was reappointed Minister without Portfolio on 
reconstitution of Cabinet the 27th April. 1938, 
following new elections. Appointed Minister of 
Interior the 18th May, 1938. Dropped by Mahmoud 
the 24th June, 1938, when latter broadened basis of 
his Ministry by appointment- of Saadists. Re¬ 
appointed Rector of Egyptian University the 
10th July, 1938. Resigned the Rectorship in May 
1941 and was nominated Senator. 

Appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
Sidky Cabinet. February 1946, and in this capacity 
was vice-president of the Egyptian delegation for 
treaty negotiations 1940. 

Made Deputy Prime Minister when Sidkv recon¬ 
structed his Cabinet in September 1946. Resigned 
from the Cabinet in October 1946 and was one of the 
dissident members of the Egyptian delegation for 
treaty negotiations who signed the statement opyios- 
ing the Bevin—Sidky treaty proposals in November 
of that year. Lost his seat in the Senate by the 
Decrees of June 1950. 

Is an able Arabic scholar and writer (he has 
translated Aristotle) and knows French well. Well 
read, intelligent and, for this country, an unselfish 
politician; rather conceited. Iiis advanced Western 
ideas have given him a taint of heresy to good 


Moslem noses. He is, indeed, by way of being a free 
thinker. 

Decorations. —K.B.E. (1940); Grand Cordon of 
Order of the Nile (1941). 

132. Taha Mohamed Abdel Wahhab el Sebai Pasha 

Formerly a civil servant with long experience in 
the Ministry of Finance. He rose to be Under¬ 
secretary of State in that department and during 
Sirry Pasha's Government in 1941 lie supervised the 
preparation of the budget. His entry into politics 
resulted from his appointment in October 1944 as 
Minister of Supply in Ah rued Maher’s Cabinet, a 
post for which a reputation for integrity and 
efficiency was t lie leading qualification in view of 
the allegations of favouritism and corruption in 
supply matters which had so largely contributed to 
the downfall of the Wafd Government and which 
were a matter of public concern. 

To enable him to retain this important portfolio, 
Taha El Sebai Bey was elected Deputy for Heliopolis 
in the general elections of January 1945. He 
remained Minister of Supply in the Government 
formed by Nokrashi in February 1945. 

Resigned on the fall of the Nokrashi Cabinet, 
February 1946. Awarded the title of Pasha a few 
days before relinquishing office. During his period 
of office as Minister for Supplies he was friendly and 
not personally unreasonable. He did not, however, 
prove a strong enough character to clean the Augean 
stable of supplies 

Taha el Sebai Pasha, whose political sympathies 
had led him to join Makram Ebcid’s Kotla Party on 
his entry into the Cabinet, emerged again into the 
limelight in the summer of 1948 owing to his opposi¬ 
tion to Makram Ebeid’s renewed efforts to seek 
reconciliation with the Wafd. In consequence of 
this, Makram expelled him from his party, to the 
great glee of the Wafd, who had a special grudge 
against Sebai for having, they alleged, abused bis 
former position as Under-Secretary for Finance by 
supplying Makram with important data relating to 
exceptional promotions in the Wafdist Administra¬ 
tion for publication in Makrazn’s “ Black Book.” 
Appointed Minister of State in Abdel Hadi Pasha’s 
Government December 1948, holding office as an 
independent. Resigned with that Government in 
July 1949. 

133. Ahmed Seddik Pasha, C.B.E. 

A well-educated man of good family, lie studied 
police methods in London for some two and a half 
years before 1914. He did well in the administrative 
service of the Ministry of the Interior and was Mudir 
of Girga before being appointed Director-General of 
the Alexandria Municipality in 1926. He bad an 
almost impossible task in the Municipality, but 
refused to break his heart over it. His alleged 
associations with Sidkv Pasha in the so-cnlled 
Coruiche Road Scandal in 1934 united powerful 
forces against him. lie was put on pension, with 
no reflection on his personal integrity, after the 
completion of the Coruiche Road Commission’s 
enquiry in 1934 and remained unemployed until 
appointed director of the newly-established Egyptian 
State Tourist Bureau in the following year. 

Appointed in 1940 to Ministry for Foreign Affairs, 
with rank of Minister Plenipotentiary, but with 
special mandate to act as general liaison officer with 
embassy. Appointed Minister to Tokyo in 1941, but 
did not take up his appointment. Appointed 
Sequestrator of German property, July 1941. 

He speaks perfect English, French and German. 
Ho is agreeable, sensible and intelligent, but 
inclined to be weak. lie is married, cn sccondes 
noces , to an intelligent Jewess with a past. 

Awarded the title of Pasha, June 1946. 

Decoration. —C.B.E. 
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134. Achiile Sekaly Bey 

Born about 1887. A Constantinople Syrian, son of 
Raji Effendi Sekaly, who was tutor to the sons of 
Sultan Murad. Educated at the College des Fr&res, 
Constantinople. 

He began life in Egypt as clerk in a sugar factory 
at Nag Hauiadi, but soon took to journalism. In 
1904 he was editor of the Pyramided, the French 
idition of the Ahram . He was appointed a translator 
in the Press Bureau and became director of the 
bureau in 1922, but his intrigues with Nashat Pasha 
were such that the European Department asked for 
bis removal. He was appointed Director of the 
European Bureau of the Council of Ministers, and 
accompanied King Fuad as Royal Press Agent to 
Europe in 1926. Decorated with the C.V.O. when 
in Loudon that year. 

He was caught out in embezzlement and lost the 
Palace favour, so he became a Wafdist and supplied 
the Espoir and Patrie with information and articles. 
Mohammed Mahmoud dismissed him during the 
summer of 1929, but in November he w'as appointed 
Director of the European Bureau of the Senate on 
a Class II salary. 

Sidky Pasha threw him out again in July 1930, 
and he became editor of the Alexandria Reforme and 
put some water in his wine. 

He held the post of “ chef du cabinet ” to the 
Prime Minister during Nessim Pasha s Ministry, 
November 1934-Januarv 1936. 

Appointed head of the European Section of the 
enlarged Press Bureau in 1936, from which he 
resigned in February 1943, to devote himself exclu¬ 
sively to literary pursuits. 

He is an exceptionally intelligent, industrious and 
well-read man and an able leader-writer. 

Decoration. —C.V.O. 

135. Sheikh Abdel Meguid Selim 

Rector of A1 Azliar. 

Born about 1885. Was formerly the King’s Imam, 
and later president of the Cairo Sharia Court. 
Appointed Grand Mufti in May 1928. 

A quiet, respected and relatively enlightened man. 
Credit for his rapid promotion must be given to 
King Fuad, whose desire to advance his former 
Imam happened to coincide with the public interest. 

Reactions to a report that he might be appointed 
Rector of A1 Azhar in place of Sheikh A1 Zawnhiri 
in December 1934, revealed a widespread popular 
conviction that he would, as rector, be a tool of the 
Palace. 

During the Azhar crisis of January 1944, his name 
was mentioned for the rectorship as a nominee of the 
Wafd Government, which was anxious to secure 
Sheikh A1 Maraghi’s removal. 

riaced on pension bv the Nokrashi Government 
1945. 

He was one of those who at first opposed the 
Nokrashi Government ’s move to appoint the late 
Sheikh Mustapha Abdel Razek as Rector of A1 
Azhar. 

136. Mohamed Kamel Selim Bey 

A former member of the Egyptian diplomatic 
service, he has for several years been seconded for 
service as secretary-general of the presidency of the 
Council of Ministers, an appointment for which he 
is well suited by his capacity for hard work. In 
January 1950 he relinquished this post on being 
selected as the Egyptian delegate on the United 
Nations Advisory Council for Libya. In the past 
has shown himself co-operative in routine matters, 
but in carrying out his instructions as Egyptian 
delegate on the United Nations Libyan Advisory 
Council, proved himself excitable and near hysteri¬ 
cal. In the spring of 1951, he publicly attacked the 
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supporters of federalism in Libya at a meeting of 
the Advisory Council in such violent terms that 
there was a demand in Cyrenaica for his recall. He 
speaks excellent English and married an English 
w ife in about 1925. There are no children. 

137. Maitre El Sayed Selim Pasha 

Born 1908. Formerly a Wafdist Deputy, he left 
the Wafd at the time of the “ Black Book scandal 
and became one of the leading lights of the 
Makramite bloc, of which lie w r as Secretary-General. 
He had been employed in Makram Ebeid’s office 
when the latter w r as engaged in legal practice. Was 
appointed Minister of Defence by Ahmed Maher in 
October 1944 at an unusually early age, doubtless as 
a sop to Makram. Retained that portfolio on the 
reconstitution of Ahmed Maher s Cabinet in January 
1945 and also under Nokrashi. 

His inexperience, combined with the conceit and 
obstinacy which often emerge to offset that handicap, 
rendered his tenure of office difficult, if not insecure. 
His relations with the Chief of Staff were unsatis¬ 
factory and he did not evince a ready disposition to 
co-operate fully with the British staff in his 
Ministry. There were allegations of corruption and 
favouritism against him which brought upon him 
the displeasure of King Faroitk. 

Resigned from the Ministry of Defence on the fall 
of the Nokrashi Government in February 1946. 
Made a Pasha, February 1946. 

His opposition to Makram s renewed efforts to 
become reconciled with the Wafd in the summer of 
1948 produced a schism within the Makramite bloc . 

138. Mohamed Fuad Serag-el-Dine Pasha 

Born 1906. Son of the late Sbahin Pasha Serag- 
el-Dine, from whom he inherited extensive estates in 
Dakhalia Province. Studied law at the Egyptian 
University and participated in the Wafdist youth 
movement as a student. Employed in the Parquet, 
at Cairo, after graduating, and later resigned to 
supervise his estates. Married to a daughter of 
Bedrawi Pasha Ashour, a wealthy landowner. 
Mine. Serag-el-Dine is a close friend of Mine. Nahas. 
Serag-el-Dine is reported to be a generous subscriber 
to the Wafd’s political fund. He was appointed 
Minister of Agriculture when Nahas reshuffled his 
Cabinet in May 1942. 

Transferred from Agriculture to Interior when 
Nahas Paslrn reshuffled his Cabinet in June 1943, 
following the Black Book crisis. Also took on the 
portfolio of Social Affairs. In the latter department 
his main preoccupation was to cultivate the good¬ 
will of the working classes by promises of labour 
reform and other attentions with the object of 
transferring to himself some of the publicity gained 
by his demagogic predecessor, Maitre Abdel Hakk. 
Fell from office with the dismissal of the Wafd 
Government in October 1945. Was relegated to the 
provinces by Ahmed Maher on the ground that he 
had actively fomented the students’ demonstrations 
and disturbances in December 1944 and remained 
in seclusion until shortly before the Nokrashi Gov- 
eminent partially relaxed martial law f restrictions. 

A progressive landowner, he is continually 
experimenting with new agricultural methods and 
appliances on his estates. 

Admitted to Wafd group, January 1946. Elected 
Senator. April 1946. 

Financed the publication of a new* weekly political 
review Al Nida (The Appeal), edited by his brother 
Yassin. June 1947. Also controls the pro-Wafd 
newspaper .4/ BaJagh. 

The W afdist youth elements and, of course. Serag- 
el-Dine himself w'ere disappointed that he wns not 
selected to succeed the late Sabry Abu Alam Pasha 
as secretary-general of the Wafd in 1947. 
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He succeeded to this position, however, in June 
1948 when the younger elements of the party were 
pressing for a more active and positive policy and 
were apparently threatening to break away unless 
they could be given some tangible sign that their 
wishes in this respect were heeded. 

In July 1949 he was one of the four Wafdists who 
took office in Hussein Sirrv Pasha's coalition Cabinet 
as Minister of Communications. He resigned with 
that Cabinet in the following November. Returned 
to the Ministry of Interior in the Wafd Cabinet which 
came into power following the general elections of 
January 1950. Through his relationship with Karim 
Tabet Pasha, is believed to have been responsible 
for the change in the Palace attitude which enabled 
the Wafd s return to power. He continued to be 
the chief link of the Pal ace-Wafd alliance in early 
1950. In Mav 1950, lie defended Karim Tabet 

«r 

against attacks by the Opposition on the State Audit 
issue (r. Mustapha Marei Bey). At this time his 
position as heir to Nalias seemed impregnable. In 
the autumn, a froid sprang up between him and the 
Palace over the Government's policy generally and 
the dismissal of Zaki Abdel Motaal (q.v.) from the 
Ministry of Finance in particular. His position in 
Government and party, however, was stronger than 
ever and he added to the Interior the portfolio of 
Finance (November 1950). Nevertheless, his abro¬ 
gation of power and heavy-handed use of it were 
bringing him some unpopularity in the country, 
and earned him the title of “ the Village Omda of 
Egypt.” In early 1951 he worked assiduously, 
probably through Elias Andraos Pasha, to rehabili¬ 
tate himself with the Palace apparently with suc¬ 
cess. and bv tiie middle of 1951 he seemed to be 
firmly established once again. The conclusion of 
the Sterling Balances Agreement had added to his 
prestige, a cool wind which had sprung up in his 
friendship with Madame Nahas seemed to have died 
away, and the ageing Nahas Pasha himself was 
apparently more dependent on Serag-el-Dine than 
ever. 

139. Mohammed al Sayed Shahin Pasha 

Born about 1895. Belongs to a respected Cairo 
family and has no special political affinities. 
Graduated at the Faculty of Law, Cairo University. 

After having been Governor of the Canal Zone 
and Mudir of Menoufieh, lie was appointed Governor 
of Cairo in 1941, a post which carries with it a sub¬ 
stantial income from the Nazirship of certain Waqfs. 
Created a Pasha in 1941. This comfortable and not 
too exacting post appeared to suit his limited ambi¬ 
tion very well, while his ability to mix well with the 
foreign elements made him a popular incumbent. 
Very pro-British, he was a conscientious member of 
the Anglo-Egyptian Union. 

Speaks good English. 

Retired on pension in March 1948 on reaching the 
age limit. 

140. Aii Shaimi Pasha 

Born about 1887. Son of the late Arnin Shamsi. 
Leading Nationalist and adherent of Mohamed Ferid 
Bey, but later joined the ex-Khedive's party. 
Attended Congress of Nationalists at Lausanne in 
1916. Published several Nationalist articles. In 
1920 acted as liaison between Egyptian Nationalists, 
Young Turks and Pan-Islamists, and later left for 
Naples, where he engaged in contraband of arms for 
Egypt. Returned Geneva in June 1920 and engaged 
in Nationalist propaganda. 

Minister of Finance (the 15th-24th November, 
1924). His only official act as Minister was to pay 
the £E. 500,000 indemnity for Sir Lee Stack’s 
murder. Elected Deputy for Kenayet (Sharqia) in 
elections of May 1926. Minister of Education in 
Coalition Cabinet (June 1926-June 1928). He was 


personally friendly, and acquired a sense of responsi¬ 
bility which has engendered moderation, in form at 
any rate. He showed himself very independent, and 
impatient of any interference by the Residency. 
Was made a pasha on the occasion of the King’s 
birthday in March 1927. He became at this time 
very friendly with Sarwat Pasha. 

Though much tempted to join Mohammed 
Mahmoud Pasha in the coup d'Etat of 1928, he 
finally decided to stick to the Wafd, though not on 
good terms with the extremist clique. His exclusion 
from Nahas Pasha’s Cabinet in January 1930 sur¬ 
prised everybody, including himself, but he refused 
to translate a sense of grievance into action. He 
remained in—though hardly of—the Wafd, well on 
the right wing, and was believed to stand well with 
the Palace 

Made a director of the National Bank of Egypt 
and of the water company. 

He joined the group of dissident Wafdists who 
broke away from Nahas in November 1932, and was 
their most influential member. 

Joined the political “ United Front ” formed in 
December 1935. Member of the Egyptian Treaty 
delegation. Appointed Egyptian delegate to the 
League of Nations, the 9tli August, 1937. 

President of the Board of the National Bank of 
■Egypt* In the post-war treaty period he evinced 
an obviously genuine friendliness towards us. 

As the first Egyptian president of the National 
Bank of Egypt, appointed on the retirement of Sir 
Edward Cook, he conformed in his public declara¬ 
tions to principles which coincided with those 
accepted in British financial circles generally, but 
has shown weakness in giving effect to them. 
Politically, however, he has not come up to hiB 
earlier promise. Was strongly opposed to the Wafd 
Government which came into office in February 
1942 

Declined, for health reasons, an invitation to be 
a member of the Egyptian delegation to the San 
Francisco Conference. 

He talks excellent French. He married a Swiss 
girl w ho died in 1943. 

Member of the Egyptian delegation for treaty 
negotiations 1946. 

Was one of the dissident members of the Egyptian 
delegation who signed the statement opposing the 
Bevin-Sidky treaty proposals in November 1946. 
Since then has taken no part in politics. His name 
was mentioned in early 1951 as an elder statesman 
who might be fetched back to “ save ” his country, 
but he showed no inclination in that direction and 
privately professed himself very pessimistic about 
the future. 

Egyptian Government representative on the board 
of the Suez Canal Company. 

141. Dr. Ibrahim Shawki Pasha, MLD., M.R.C.P. 

(London) 

A former Dean of the Faculty of Medicine of Cairo 
University, he was appointed Rector of Cairo 
University in 1948. When Hussein Sirry Pasha 
formed his neutral Cabinet to conduct general elec¬ 
tions, Shawki Pasha accepted the portfolio of Public, 
Health and held it for a period of two months during 
which that Government w r as in office. 

He is a likeable personality and has the alert 
appearance and bearing of a European. Speaks 
English well. 

142. Abdul Salaam el Shazly Pasha 

Appointed Governor of Cairo January 1938. 
Shazly Pasha is one of the best old type administra¬ 
tive officials in Egypt, and has served in every 
capacity from the most junior to the most senior. 
He has been mudir of Dakhalia, Behera and Assioul. 
In 1930 be was one of the eight rnudirs dismissed 
by the Wafd Government on assuming office. In 
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1936 he was appointed Inspector-General of Mudirias 
in Upper Egypt. He w r as later appointed Com¬ 
mandant of the Police School, which post he held 
until be was appointed Governor of Cairo. His 
provincial administration was characterised by lavish 
expenditure of municipal funds, so much so that in 
1935 he was tried before a court of discipline, but 
was eventually acquitted. His reputation as a Don 
Juan has also in the past landed him into many 
complications. He w r as essentially a Palace man 
and a strong supporter of Mohammed Mahmoud 
Pasha. 

He was on very friendly terms with former British 
officials of the Egyptian Government, who liked and 
admired him. 

In addition to his duties as Governor of Cairo he 
w'as appointed Director-General, Air Raids Precau¬ 
tions Department, the 20tli September, 1938. 

Appointed Minister of Social Affairs in Ali Maher’s 
Cabinet the 18th August, 1939. Transferred to 
Ministry of Waqfs when Cabinet was re-formed on 
the 20th December, 1939. Resigned with the 
Cabinet 28th June, 1940. 

Believed to aspire to the leadership of the Opposi¬ 
tion against the Wafdist Government, 1942, though 
sitting as an Independent. 

Elected Senator, April 1946. 

Was active in the Opposition group which signed 
a petition against the Wald regime addressed to 
King Farouk in October 1950. Since then, he has 
persistently badgered the Government with aw’kward 
questions about members of the Palace entourage 
involved in the “ arms scandals ” (t?. Haidar Pasha). 

143. Mahmoud Mustafa el Shorbaghi Bey 

A graduate of the School of Law. aud practised for 
many years as a law r yer in Tanta. Was a member 
of the Administrative Council of the Watanist party 
and was elected a Deputy in 1931. Was appointed 
Counsellor to the Court of Appeal in 1933. He is 
reported to be a competent lawyer and has pleasant 
personality. Speaks French but no English. An 
Ali Maher man and very anti-British politically. 
Appointed Minister of Justice in the Ali Maher 
Cabinet, August 1939. Vacated office on fall of Ali 
Maher Pasha’s Ministry the 27th June 1940. 

144. Dr. Ali Tewfik Shousha Pasha. C.B.E. 

Born about 1893. Studied medicine in Berlin and 
Zurich. Most of his career has been spent in the 
Research and Laboratory Departments of the 
Ministry of Health. In 1944 lie was appointed 
Secretary of State in that Ministry and lias become 
the most powerful and influential medical personality 
in Egypt at the present time. Is highly though of 
by the Palace. He has tw r ice been offered the post 
of Minister of Public Health and refused both offers. 
Is w r ell disposed towards ourselves and is prepared to 
stand up for us in the face of criticism or opposition 
on the part of his colleagues in the Ministry, but is 
at the same time most jealous of Egypt’s inde¬ 
pendence in matters which concern him. He has 
always shown a readiness to accept Britisli assistance 
tactfully offered when lie considers it in Egypt's 
interest. Is a member of the Interim Commission 
of the World Health Organisation and is very 
U.N.O.-minded. At the World Health Organisation 
Eastern Mediterranean Regional Conference held in 
Cairo in February 1949 he was elected director- 
general of the Eastern Mediterranean Regional 
Bureau. He intends that, if possible, all research 
now being done hv foreign organisations in Egypt 
shomd later he handed over to the U.N.O. Visited 
the United Kingdom and United States in 1946. 
Awarded the C.B.E. 1947. 

President of the Middle East Regional Bureau of 
the World Health Organisation 1949 

Decoration. —C.B.E. (1947). 
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145. Mahmoud Shukri Pasha 

Ex-Director of the Royal Khassa. From about 
1920-22 he had a great influence over King Fuad, 
for whom he made a lot of money. He waned with 
Nashat’s rise to power in 1922-23. He was raflier a 
nuisance as Minister of Communications in Yehia 
Ibrahim Pasha s Cabinet, September 1923-January 
1924. 

In 1926 he was the King s candidate for the 
directorship-general of the Alexandria municipality. 
In August 1931 he w*as appointed general manager of 
the Government’s Agricultural Credit Bank. 

Nominated a Senator the 18th January, 1932. 

His appointment as general manager of the 
Agricultural Credit Bank was not renewed in 1936. 
On the boards of the Banque beige et internationale 
en Egypte, and of “ Al Chark ” Insurance Company. 

A narrow, but very industrious and careful 
administrator. To be regarded as a Palace man. 
His influence at the Palace was always supposed to 
be unfriendly to us. 

Civil, but dull to talk to. 

146. Hussein Sirry Pasha 

Son of Ismail Sirry Pasha. Studied at Cooper’s 
Hill. Well educated; a competent engineer; a hard 
w r orker. He had rapid advancement in his first 
fourteen years of Government service. When 
Assistant Under-Secretarv of Public Works in 1925 
he was inclined to be unconciliatory towards British 
officials in the Ministry, but be later improved in this 
respect. 

He was an object of the Wafd revenge in 1920 
for his own and his father’s close identification with 
the 1925 regime, but they w r ere unable to do more 
than shelve him by transferring him to the Director¬ 
ship-General, Survey Department. He ran the 
Department well, and was brought back to the 
Ministry as Under-Secretary of State by Mohammed 
Mahmoud to replace Mahmoud Fahmv Bey, who 
in his own turn went to the Survey. 

The King’s desire to make the Ministry of Finance 
an Ittehadist stronghold led to the suggestion in the 
summer of 1928 that Hussein Sirry should be 
appointed as Second Under-Secretary of State for 
Finance. This w-as successfully resisted by 
Mohammed Mahmoud. 

Made a pasha in the birthday honours, March 

1936. Appointed Minister of Public Works in 
Mohammed Mahmoud’s Cabinet the 30th December, 

1937. 

Was reappointed Minister of Public Works on 
reconstitution of Mohammed Mahmoud’s Cabinet 
the 27th April, 1938, following new* elections. 

. Retained same portfolio when Cabinet reshuffle took 
place on the 24th June, 1938. Chairman of Anglo- 
Egyptian Union for 1938. 

Was appointed Minister of War the 18th January, 
1939, on the resignation of Hassau Sabry Pasha over 
the question of the application of the new Govern¬ 
ment cadre to the army. His co-operation with the 
British authorities in defence matters was not so 
whole-hearted as it might have heen. He developed 
a Napoleonic complex and was very troublesome to 
the Military Mission and General Officer Com¬ 
manding-in-chief, especially as regards engagement 
and retention of British officers required by the 
mission. He got a move on, however, in many 
branches of military organisation. 

Became Minister of Finance in Ali Maher’s 
Cabinet the 18th August, 1939. Retired on change 
of Ministry the 27th June, 1940. Appointed Minister 
of Public Works in Hassan Sabry’s Ministry the 
28th June, 1940. Became Prime Minister, Minister 
for Foreign Affairs and Minister of the Interior the 
15th November, 1940. 

Decided to broaden the basis of his Ministry in 
June 1941, when the presence of Axis forces on 
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Eg\ptian soil constituted an immediate threat to 
Egypt, but failed to secure the co-operation of the 
Wafd. Reconstructed his Cabinet again in the 
following month, with Independent Constitutional- 
Liberal and Saadist elements in equal parts. Mainly 
as the result of the chaotic state of supplies and of 
its allegedly excessive subservience to British 
interests, his Government had, by the end of 1941, 
forfeited the confidence both of the Palace and of 
Parliament and Sirry Pasha's decision to suspend 
relations with the Vichy Government in February 

1942 produced a conflict with the Palace which 
precipitated the Government’s resignation. 

Sirry Pasha was nominated a Senator in 1942 and, 
after a period of inactivity, he became associated in 

1943 with the anti-Wafd discussions of the Opposi¬ 
tion elements, although not associating with any 
single party. 

In the summer of 1945 he declined a tentative 
proposal by King Farouk that he should form a 
neutral Government to replace the increasingly 
ineffective Nokrashi Ministry, while retaining the 
Parliament supporting that Ministry. 

Member of Egyptian delegation for treaty nego¬ 
tiations 1946. 

Has accepted a very large number of directorsliips 
in new companies, thus accumulating a very sub¬ 
stantial income, and incidentally making himself 
something of a laughing stock by taking on more 
than he can handle 

Was one of the dissident members of the treaty 
delegation who signed the statement opposing the 
Bevin-Sidkv proposals, November 1946. 

He was recalled into political prominence when 
Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha’s Saadist-Liberal Govern¬ 
ment resigned in July 1949. After a decent show 
of reluctance and under strong Palace pressure 
he succeeded in forming a wide coalition Cabinet 
which included Wafdist Ministers on a par with 
Saadists and Liberals. He contrived to hold 
this quarrelsome combination together for just over 
three months but finally had to give up the effort 
when the Wafdist and non-Wafdist elements failed, 
after much wrangling, to agree on the projected 
legislation for a delimitation of parliamentary 
constituencies. Sirry Pasha resigned in November 
and, having laid his plans for this eventuality, 
immediately formed a colourless Cabinet of public- 
spirited Independents for the purpose of conducting 
the general elections and dissolved Parliament. 

On the occasion of the Centenary of Mohamed Ali 

*r 

the Great in November 1949. he was the recipient of 
a rare mark of Royal favour when King Farouk 
conferred on him the Collier of Fuad 1st. 

He resigned the premiership on the completion of 
the general elections in January 1950 and almost 
immediately afterwards was appointed Chief of the 
Royal Cabinet. He thereupon resigned his seat in 
the Senate. He resigned from the post of Chief of 
the Royal Cabinet on 3rd April, 1950. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile 
(1938): Grand Cordon of Order of Mohammed Ali 
(1941); Collier of Fuad 1st (1949) 


147. Hussein Sobhi Bey 

Graduated in the Faculty of Law, Cairo Univer¬ 
sity, in 1928 and entered the Government service 
as an official in the Parquet. In 1942 lie became 
inspector in the Ministry of Interior and then held 
appointments as inspector in various provinces. 
Subsequently he became director of the Criminal 
Investigation Department and later sub-director of 
Public Security. After a period as Mudir of 
Menoufia province, he was appointed Director- 
General of Public Security in August 1949. 

A man of enormous physique, he has a quiet and 
reserved manner. He takes an interest in sport and 
speaks some English. 


148. Maitre Abdel Aziz el Soufani 

Born 1893. Graduated from the Faculty of Com- 
meree and took up a business career. He has had a 
life-long connexion with the extreme Watanist Party, 
of which his father was a prominent member at the 
time of the late Moustapha Kamel Pasha and 
Mohamed Farid. He himself joined the Watanist 
Party and after his father's death assumed the 
secretaryship of the party. He has sat in the 
Chamber of Deputies continuously since 1924 but 
without holding Cabinet office until he was brought 
into Ibrahim Abdel Hadi Pasha s coalition Cabinet 
as the second Watanist representative in March 
1949. He lias always held and propagated extremely 
anti-British views and in Parliament has consistently 
been vitriolic on the subject of the Sudan 

Left office when Abdel Hadi Pasha’s Government 
resigned in July 1949. 

149. Karim Tabet Pasha 

Son of Khalil Tabet Bey, ex-editor of Moqattam r 
he is of Lebanese origin and the product of the 
French Jesuit Missionary Schools. He made his 
d^but as a journalist in his father's paper, and in 
1929 was selected by King Fuad to accompany him 
on his first official visit to Europe as unofficial court 
historian. This was a turning-point in Karim Tabet’s 
career as it gave him the entree to kings and heads 
of State. Thereafter the interviews he had with the 
Duke of Windsor, Hitler, Mussolini and other promi¬ 
nent personalities established his reputation as a 
journalist. 

In 1936 he entered into a short-lived partnership 
with Mohamed Tabei and Mahmoud Abul Fath 
for the publication of Al-Misri. 

In 1945 King Farouk included him in his retinue 
when lie visited King Ibn Saud for the Radhwa 
Meeting. The selection of a Lebanese Christian to 
accompany the King of Egypt on a visit to the Holy 
Land of the Hedjaz aroused unfavourable comment. 

In the latter years of the war Karim Tabet’s 
remarkable abilities for retailing gossip in a spicy 
manner made him a favourite and boon companion 
of King Farouk. This enabled him to become 
gradually the most influential member of His 
Majesty ’s camarilla and King Farouk was frequently 
amenable to Karim Tabet’s advice on matters of 
high politics. In fact, Karim Tabet came to play 
behind the scenes the role which properly should be 
that of the Chief of the Royal Cabinet. He was 
occasionally used as a personal messenger from King 
Farouk to Arab heads of States and other notabilities 
outside Egypt and, almost as a matter of course, 
as the purveyor of the King s wishes to the various 
Egyptian authorities. In 1947 his position at Court 
was strengthened and outwardly regularised by the 
creation for him of the post of Press Counsellor to 
His Majesty. At the same time he was made 
Adviser to the Egyptian State Broadcasting, both 
of which posts he still holds. He was made a Pasha 
in 1949. 

In May 1950 a constitutional crisis arose around 
his name, when he was attacked in the Senate hv 
Mustapha Marei Bey on account of a payment of 
£E.5,000 made to him by the A1 Moassat Hospital 
in Alexandria out of a Government grant of 
£E.50,00<) which he had mameuvred for the hospital. 
When the Senators refused to accept the request 
of Fuad Serag-el-Dine Pasha that they should drop 
the subject, King Farouk, regarding the demonstra¬ 
tion as an attack upon himself, was of a mind to 
dissolve the whole Senate, but was persuaded bv 
his Government to agree instead to the issue of the 
Decrees of June 1950, which excluded most of the 
offending Senators. Although not one of those 
members of the Palace entourage called before the 
Parquet for investigation, Karim Tabet was popu¬ 
larly supposed to be involved in the Palestine war 
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arms racketeering, a supposition which King Farouk 
rather piquantly confirmed by including him in the 
award of decorations to those members of his 
entourage who were publicly whitewashed by the 
Procurator-General in March 1951. 

His wife, the attractive daughter of a Lebanese 
journalist, Selim Sarkis, is popularly supposed to 
have played a major part in her husband’s advance¬ 
ment. She was appointed First Lady-in-Waiting to 
the Queen—at a time when there was no Queen—in 
1949. lias one daughter born in 1943. 

Karim Tabet is an unpopular figure, both with his 
journalist colleagues and the country as a whole. 
He is considered to be one of the most powerful of 
the alien and undesirable influences with which King 
Farouk has surrounded himself, but his star seems 
to have dimmed with the rise of Elias Andraos in 
1950 and 1951. 

His gifts as a raconteur make him good company. 
He is utterly venal but not altogether unscrupulous. 
He owes everything to the Royal favour and it is 
commonly believed that financially lie is making 
hay while the sun shines. 

Decorations .—Grand Officer of the Order of Ismail 
(1949), Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile (1951). 

150. Mohammed Taber Pasha 

Born about 1895. Son of a former Turkish 
Minister at Stockholm, Mustafa Sliebib Pasha, and 
of the late Princess Emina Ismail, sister of the late 
King Fuad. His father is still living in Constan¬ 
tinople. 

German educated, lie was technically a deserter 
from the Turkish army during the war of 1914-18, in 
Switzerland, and became an Egyptian subject partly 
to regularise his military position. 

He was useful to, and much used by. King Fuad, 
who secured him the presidency of the Royal Auto¬ 
mobile and Royal Aero Clubs. When Adly Yeghen 
Pasha died in 1933, the King imposed Taher Pasha, 
who was not even a member of the committee, upon 
the Mohammed Ali Club as president, threatening to 
withdraw his patronage of the club and to deprive 
Midhat Yeghen Pasha, the indicated candidate, of 
his directorships, if his wishes were disregarded. 

He was very much above himself as a result of 
these marks of Royal favour (it was even suggested 
that King Fuad had thoughts of making him a 
Prince), which he solicitously repaid as His 
Majesty’s agent and reporter in society. He was, 
not unnaturally, unpopular. His close contact with 
the German Legation, as well as with the Palace, 
made him a rather dangerous person, the more so 
as he ingratiated himself with Europeans under cover 
of his connexions with sport. 

In foreign and Egyptian circles he made no secret 
of his dislikes for all things English. He 
endeavoured, about 1934, to bring in German aero¬ 
planes for Misr Airwork, of which he was a director. 

Appointed president of the Egyptian National 
Sports Committee in 1934. 

Was heavily engaged in promoting German air 
penetration into Egypt, particularly through forma¬ 
tion of Horus Company of Aviation, nominally 
Egyptian, but backed by Germany. 

He later showed signs of being more friendly to 
us. 

Raised and commanded the Cairo Special Con¬ 
stabulary, a body which was regarded with some 
suspicion as a potential source of danger. This body 
was not encouraged by Hussein Sirrv Pasha and in 
1941 showed signs of disintegration. Since outbreak 
of war lie was generally regarded as a leading pro- 
German element in Cairo. 

The danger to security of his 41 Special Police M 
activities decided the Government to intern him at 
El Saru. July 1942. Released from internment by 
Ahmed Maher in 1944 after resigning the presidency 
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of the National Sports Committee on our insistence. 
Succeeded the late Prince Omar Toussoun as 
president of the Royal Agricultural Society, 1944. 

Taher Pasha is a dapper little man with a monocle 
and speaks French, German and English almost like 
a native. In 1950 and 1951, sponsored at great 
financial loss, visits to Cairo of the Vienna and 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestras. 

Nominated Senator, May 1946. 

Decoration. —Grand Cordon of Order of Ismail 
(1936). 

151. Abdel Latif Talaat Pasha 

Educated at the Jesuit College, Cairo, and at 
Cairo University, where he graduated in law. Began 
his* career in the magistracy and later became a 
Palace Chamberlain. Returned to the magistracy 
and reached the grade of judge, first-class. Served 
in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs for a time before 
taking up appointments as charge d’affaires at the 
Hague and Madrid. Appointed Minister in Tehran 
in 1938 where he remained until shortly after the 
marriage of Princess Fawzia to the Persian Crown 
Prince, when he became director of the Arabic 
administration in the Royal Household. Appointed 
to succeed Youssef Zulficar Pasha as ambassador 
in Tehran in 1942. Appointed Grand Chamberlain in 
October 1944. 

Abdel Latif Talaat Pasha comes of a distinguished 
family. He has been a consistently good influence 
in the Palace and is of a friendly disposition towards us. 

After a dispute within the Palace about promo¬ 
tions of certain Palace officials, lie fell seriously ill 
and resigned the position of Grand Chamberlain in 
November 1946. Was generally believed to have 
incurred King Farouk s displeasure, but was 
reappointed Grand Chamberlain in February 1947. 

Decoration .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile 
(1946), 

152. Abdul Wahab Talaat Pasha 

Born in 1889. Graduate of the School of Law in 
Cairo. After graduating joined the Government 
service and served in various minor posts in the 
Ministry of Justice and Ministry of the Interior. 
Subsequently seconded to the Palace and eventually 
became Director of the Arabic Bureau. Appointed 
Assistant Director of the Royal Cabinet (a new po9t) 
on tlie recommendation of Aly Maher when the latter 
was Chief of the Royal Cabinet, 1937. Was made a 
Pasha in August 1937 on the occasion of King 
Farouk’s assumption of constitutional powers. A 
Palace creature of no marked ability, except for 
intrigue. 

He is believed to have been used by Aly Maher 
as a liaison with organisations such as the Young 
Men’s Moslem Association, the National Islamic 
party and the Moslem Brethren. During his tenure 
of this post he exerted a consistently anti-British 
influence in Palace circles. After an undertaking 
that he would be removed from the Palace had been 
obtained, a Royal Rescript was issued placing him on 
pension as from the 6th December, 1942. 

Decoration .—Grand Cordon of Order of Ismail 
(1940). 

153. Abdel Fattah el Tawil Pasha 

Wafdist. Trained as a lawyer and was bdtonnier 
of the Alexandria Native Bar, before his appointment’ 
as Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Palace 
Affairs in 1936. 

Minister of Public Health in Nahas’s fourth 
Ministry, August to December 1937. 

Appointed Minister of Health in the fifth Nahas 
Cabinet and transferred to Communications when 
Nahas reconstructed his Cabinet in May 1942 
Awarded title of Pasha, May 1942. Relinquished 
office on the fall of the Nahas Cabinet, October 1944. 
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Appointed Minister of Justice in the Wafdist 
Cabinet which took office after the general elections 
of January 1950. Old age, ill-health and a testy 
character have led him to offer his resignation on a 
number of occasions since lie took office, several 
times in connexion with his disputes with Mohamed 
Azmi Bey, the Procurator-General, over the conduct 
of the arms scandal investigations 1950-51. In the 
event, it was the Procurator-General who was 
dismissed in April 1951. 

Speaks English and has a genial manner, but does 
not frequent the cosmopolitan society of Cairo. 

154. Mourad Wahba Pasha 

Mourad Wahba Pasha was formerly a judge of the 
Court of Cassation. He is quiet and unassuming, 
but popular in a very wide circle, both Egyptian and 
foreign. His Coptic wife was educated many years 
in England at Cheltenham College, and his children 
were brought up by an excellent English governess, 
whom they treated extremely well and who had the 
highest opinion of them. He was one of the best 
types of Egyptian official. 

Ministry of Agriculture, the 30th December, 1937, 
in Mohammed Mahmoud’s Cabinet. Transferred to 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry on reconstitu¬ 
tion of Mahmoud s Cabinet, the ‘27th April, 1938, 
following new elections. Dropped by Mahmoud when 
he broadened the basis of his Ministry by appoint¬ 
ment of Saadists. Appointed to the board of directors 
of Banque Misr, May 1945. Member of the Coptic 
Maglis Milli, 1950. 

Decoration .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile 
(1938). 

155. Sadd Wahba Pasha 

Born about 1885. 

A Copt, son of Yusuf Wahba Pasha, the ex-Prime 
Minister. He served in the Mixed Parquet at 
Alexandria, in the Palace as Chamberlain, and as 
Director-General in the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 
He was appointed Minister at Brussels in February 
1925, and returned there, after a brief stay at Athens, 
in 1928. He succeeded Sadek Henein Pasha in 
Rome in June 1930 

Minister of Agriculture in Aly Maher’s Cabinet, 
January to May, 1936. 

Headed a mission of Copts to Abyssinia to discuss 
Church affairs with the Emperor, 1942. 

He holds a number of directorships and is in 
particular vice-chairman of Beida Dyers, the local 
Bradford Dyers Association Company. 

He. is a man of moderate ability, polite, vain, and 
of friendly disposition. He is very talkative and 
inquisitive, and a most tedious companion. lie is a 
hard worker, but a formalist and a waster of time. 
He talks both French and English well and likes to 
associate with Europeans. A member of the Coptic 
Maglis Milli. 1950. 

Nominated Senator, May 1946. 

Decoration .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 


156. Mohamed el Wakil Pasha 

Born 1901. Highly intelligent, a lawyer and 
wealthy landowner of Behera Province. He is 
interested in cotton, both as a grower and as a 
proprietor of ginning factories. Despite his family 
name he is not related to Mme. Nahas Pasha. He 
is a prominent Wafdist and before attaining minis¬ 
terial rank was Vice-President of the Senate, in 
which capacity he enjoyed a reputation for integrity, 
efficiency and moderation. He has given much of 
his time to the study of financial and constitutional 
questions in committee. He has not so far given 
the impression of being an office-seeker or anxious 
to he in the limelight ; he is rather of the serious, 


industrious type with a high sense of duty and is 
doubtless a great asset to his party in an 
undemonstrative way. Speaks adequate English. 

Was one of the four Wafdists included in Hussein 
Sirry Pasha’s Cabinet in July 1949 and was 
appointed Minister of State. In this capacity he has 
largely concerned himself with questions relating 
to the public health and labour aspects of social 
reform. Left office when Hussein Sirry Pasha's 
coalition Cabinet resigned in November 1949. 

On the return to power of the Wafd in January 

1950 lie was given the newly-created portfolio of 

National Economy. Transferred to the Ministry 

of Communication in Julv 1950. In that office 

* 

seems to have been mainly concerned with the 
problem of checking the abuse of public transport 
by Government officials. 

Nominated Senator, June 1950. 

157. Fahmy Hanna Wissa Bey 

Copt. Born at Assiout about 1883 and educated 
in Egypt, at Beirut University and Oxford, where he 
failed to graduate in history. Has a large estate in 
Upper Egypt, part of which is said to be mortgaged. 
A Wafdist from the beginning, lie is a Senator of 
long standing but lias hitherto neither sought nor 
attained prominence. His energetic and politically- 
minded wife, Mme. Esther Fahmy Wissa, enjoys 
considerable fame owing to the outstanding role she 
has played for many years in the Wafdist Ladies* 
Committee. She is a sister of the garrulous Senator, 
Louis Fanous. and made herself well known in 
London and the United States before 1936 by her 
nationalist and pro-Treaty propaganda. 

Fahmy Bey Wissa’s interests appear to be centred 
on the management of his estate and on the 
encouragement of young men s sporting associations 
in Alexandria, of which he is a generous benefactor. 
Both he and his wife have always shown strong 
pro-British sympathies and have educated their six 
children on English lines. 

In Nahas Pasha’s Cabinet reshuffle of June 1943, 
Fahmy Bey Wissa was appointed Minister of Civil 
Defence in succession to Maitre Mustapha Nosrnt, 
who became Minister of Agriculture. The real 
purpose of this appointment, however, was to fill the 
vacancy in Coptic representation in the Cabinet 
resulting from the dropping of Kamel Sulky Pasha. 
Fahmy Bey Wissa’s age, growing infirmity and easy¬ 
going nature render it unlikely that he will make 
much of a mark in the Cabinet. Relinquished office 
on the fall of the Naims Cabinet, October 1944. 

Elected Senator. April 1946. 

158. Abdel Fattah Yehia Pasha 

Born about 1885. Son of Ahtned Yehia Pasha, a 
self-made man of Alexandria, and a brother of Amin 
Yehia Pasha. 

He had a legal training and was for some time on 
the Contentieux of the Ministry of Interior. 

Minister of Justice in Adly Y~eghen Pasha’s first 
Cabinet. March-December 1921. Minister of Justice, 
later Foreign Affairs, in Sidky Pasha’s first Cabinet, 
June 1930-January 1933. Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs September 1933. 

Until 1930 be belonged to no party, but his friends 
were Sarwat and Sarwat’s friends. He did well as 
Minister of Justice in 1921. He was for long a close 
friend of Prince Mohammed Ali and very hostile to 
King Fuad; his relations with the Palace only began 
to improve in 1928. 

The associations of Sidky Pasha’s first Cabinet 
were too much for his sense of honour, but the 
resignation he contemplated was too long delayed 
and, instead of Abdel Fattuh dropping Sidky. Sidky 
dropped him. In January 1933 he resigned his vice¬ 
presidency of the Shaabist party, wdiich he had 
joined on its formation in December 1930. but the 
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party delayed accepting his resignation and he was 
able ou becoming Prime Minister in September 1933 
to claim Shaabist loyalties. He became president of 
the Shaabist party in December 1933. 

His Cabinet was selected for him by the Palace 
while lie was returning to Egypt from Paris to 
assume the premiership. This circumstance left him 
with no personal allegiances on which to count, and 
he had among his colleagues no single friend. 

Ilis attitudes during 1934 were alternately fatuous 
and dangerous, for, while his vanity led him to futile 
obstinacies, the essential weakness of his position 
inspired him to ill-advised nationalistic poses. King 
Fuad’s illness in the autumn revealed a complete 
absence of any sense of realities in the Prime 
Minister. He failed to respond to the situation and 
became a puppet in Ibrashi Pasha’s manoeuvres. 
As these were cumulatively damaging, he resigned 
on the 14th November, 1934, His reputation for 
personal integrity was lost in the ridicule with which 
lie covered himself during his tenure of the premier¬ 
ship. 

Joined the political “ United Front ” in December 
1935, and later became a member of the Egyptian 
Treaty delegation. Appointed Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in Mohammed Mahmoud’s Cabinet the 
30th December, 1937. 

Reappointed Minister for Foreign Affairs on the 
27th April, 1938. on reconstruction of Mohammed 
Mahmoud’s Ministry, following new elections. Re¬ 
tained same portfolio when Mahmoud re-formed his 
Cabinet the 24th June, 1938. Went on a well- 
advertised but politically unimportant tour of the 
Balkan capitals in the summer of 1939. Resigned 
with the rest of the Cabinet on the 18th August. 

1939. 

Member of Egyptian delegation for treaty nego¬ 
tiations 1946. Was one of the dissident members 
of the treaty delegation who signed the statement 
opposing the Revin-Sidky proposals, November 

1940. 

He is a gentlemanly fellow\ rich and respectable, 
but neither competent nor industrious, with a keen 
sense of his ow r n dignity. 

Decorations .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile; 
Title of A1 Imtiaz (1930); Grand Cordon of Order of 
Mohammed Ali (1938). 

159. Ali Amin Yehia Pasha 

Son of the late Emine Yehia Pasha. Educated 
locally and at Harvard. One of Alexandria’s leading 
business magnates. President of the Alexandria 
Egyptian Chamber of Commerce and the Inter¬ 
national Chamber of Navigation. Chairman and 
managing director of the Alexandria Navigation 
Company. Soci4t<* Anonyme Egyptienne. 

160. Mahmoud Sadek Younes Pasha 

For many years Mudir of Gharbia, the senior 
Egyptian province. As Mudir, he always cultivated 
the European colonies of his district and was popular 
with them. His inclusion among the mudirs dis¬ 
missed by Nahas Pasha on the latter’s resumption 
of office in January 1930 surprised many besides 
himself. Appointed Under-Secretary of State, 
Ministry of Interior, the 12th July. 1931. Although 
he owed his reinstatement to Sidky Pasha, his 
affinities were rather with the Palace than with any 
political party. 

Appointed Director-General, Alexandria Muni¬ 
cipality, on the 31st January, 1935. Retired on 
pension on reaching the age-limit in July 1936. 

He is a bluff and pleasant person and was an 
accomplished trimmer. Inclined to be vain and lazy. 

161. Amba Youssab 

Born about 1878, Entered the Coptic Monastery 
of Deir Antonins in 1895 and was ordained in 1896 


Became a canon (“ komrnos ”) in 1901. Was then 
sent by his monastery to study comparative religion 
in a theological college in Athens and there acquired 
a good know ledge of Greek. Appointed supervisor of 
the Coptic Monastery at Jaffa in 1905, where he 
remained for four years, after which he was 
appointed general administrator of the Coptic 
monasteries in Palestine. He returned to Egypt and 
was consecrated Bishop of Girga in 1920. In 1929 
lie accompanied the late Patriarch, Amba Yoannes, 
on his visit to the Abyssinian Church, and later 
represented the Patriarch at the coronation of Haile 
Selassie. Was acting Patriaeh in 1935 during the 
absence of Arnba Yoannes in Europe. 

On the death of Amba Yoannes in 1942 Amba 
YYiussab was selected to be locum tenens pending the 
election of a new r incumbent. He was himself a 
candidate for the patriarchate and enjoyed the sup¬ 
port of the. educated upper-class elements in the 
Coptic community. The election was delayed largely 
as a result of dissensions between the Coptic Com- 
munifcy Council and the reactionary clerical elements, 
and did not take place until February 1944. Shortly 
before the election the pro-reform elements of the 
.Maglis Milli, fearing that Amba Y’oussab might be 
too weak to further their schemes for reforming the 
Coptic monasteries, switched their support to Amba 
Makarius, Bishop of Assiout, who was elected by a 
substantial majority. 

After being locum ienens since the death of Amba 
Makarius in 1945, Amba Youssab w as elected Coptic 
Patriarch 10th May, 1946, This election was 
notable for the fact that an Ethiopian delegation 
participated for the first time. 

In 1948 he eventually agreed to consecrate five 
Ethiopian monks to serve as bishops in the Ethiopian 
Coptic Church. It was stated at the time that this 
partial concession to the Emperor’s demands was 
to some extent the result of pressure brought to 
bear by the late Nokrashi Pasha, tlien Prime Minis¬ 
ter, in the interest of good relations between Ethiopia 
and Egypt generally. In 1950, the old quarrel 
between the clerics and the reformist elements of 
the lay community about the control of the monastic 
Wakfs flared up again, and the Minister of the 
Interior had to intervene between the Patriarch and 
Dr. Miniawi Pasha, leader of the latter group (q.e.). 
A new election still gave the reform group control 
of the Maglis Milli and left the Patriarch fretfully 
at odds with its vice-president. Miniawi Pasha. 


162. Mohamed Hassan Youssef Pasha 

Served for several years in the Egyptian diplo¬ 
matic service but was employed in a comparatively 
minor post in Anglo-Egyptian censorship during the 
recent war. He was chosen in 1943 by the late 
Ahmed Hassanein Pasha, then Chief of the Royal 
Cabinet, to be assistant Chief of the Royal Cabinet. 
He was acting Chief of the Royal Cabinet for a 
period of nearly a year after the resignation from 
that post of Ibrahim Abdel Haili Pasha. Within 
the limits imposed by his discretion and the 
responsibility of a Palace post of this nature, he has 
shown himself to be friendly and, generally speaking, 
receptive, but he lacks the political flair and inde¬ 
pendence of mind that would be needed to exert a 
salutary influence on King Farouk or to guide the 
policy of the Palace along any other channels than 
those chosen, often haphazardly, by his Royal 
master. Having at one time been private secretary 
to Hussein Sirry Pasha (then Prime Minister), he 
may well have had some part in the selection of 
his old chief for the premiership in July 1949, but 
he did not take altogether kindly to the prospect of 
serving again directly under him when the latter 
was appointed Chief of the Royal Cabinet in 
January 1950. He was again appointed Acting 
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Chief at the Royal Cabinet upon Sirry Pasha's 
resignation on 3rd April. 

He speaks English and French well and both he 
and his wife are quite at home in European society. 

Dr carat ion .—Grand Cordon of the Order of the 
Nile (May 1951). 

163. Prince Yusef Hemal 

Born in 1887. Son of Prince Ahmed Kemal and 
great grandson of Ibrahim Pasha. Very wealthy. 
Interested in Arab art and architecture. An 
enthusiastic big game hunter. He lias been on 
shooting expeditions in India, South Africa, He 
is compiling a monumental cartographical work. He 
is said to contemplate making all his properties into 
a Waqf, which, on his death, will be devoted to pur¬ 
poses of public benevolence. In January 1937 
married Karima, daughter of Prince Mohammed 
Abbas Halim, but divorced her after a few months. 

On the occasion of the centenary' df Mohamed Ali 
the (treat in November 1949, King Farouk conferred 
on him the Collier of Fuad 1st. 

Dr corat ion .—Collier of Fuad 1st (1949). 

164. Mohammed Yusuf Bey 

w 

Graduated from Al Azhar. Worked as a lawyer 
with Saad Zaghlul Pasha until the latter ceased to 
practise. An active supporter of the national move¬ 
ment from the first His pleadings in political 
murder cases have won him a local reputation. 
Four times elected Member of Parliament in the 
Wafdist interest. 

Appointed a member of the Wafd, the 2nd Decem¬ 
ber, 1932. 

165. Mahmoud Zaki Bey 

Has held various Government posts, mainly in 
the Ministry of Commerce and Industry, including 
a short spell as Egyptian Economic Expert in the 
Sudan. Was for a number of years assistant Under¬ 
secretary for Supplies and was appointed Under¬ 
secretary in October 1947. Retained that post when 
the Ministry of Supplies was revived in January 
1949. Handles all questions concerning Egypt's 
bread grain requirements and exports of surplus rice 
and in this connexion represents Egypt at Food and 
Agricultural Organisation conferences. Speaks 
fluent English. Is efficient and affable in negotia¬ 
tions, but shrewd and needs watching. 

In November 1949 he was suddenly placed on 
pension and almost simultaneously the Minister of 
Supplies ordered a close investigation into alleged 
irregularities in the department. 

166. Dr. Hamed Zaki Pasha 

Bom 1905. Studied law and political economy 
and obtained a doctorate in law in Paris. Returned 
to Egypt to become Professor of Law in Cairo 
University. His pro-Wafdist sympathies were said 
to have been manifest in his lectures. In 1938 he 
was appointed Dean of the School of Law in 
Baghdad and remained there for one year. Was 
regarded as one of the “ progressive '' Ministers 
owing his appointment to his friendship with Neguib 
al Hilali Pasha; of the others, Dr. Zaki Abdel 
Motaal was an intimate school and university friend. 
When the latter fell foul of Serag-el-Dine Pasha, 
it was expected that Hamed Zaki Pasha would 
share his fate. Hamed Zaki Pasha appears, how¬ 
ever, to have cut adrift from Zaki Abdel Motaal 
and come to terms with Serag-el-Dine Pasha. In 
the Cabinet reshuffle of November 1950 he became 
Minister of National Economy, with a vague man¬ 
date to take over general economic planning. Acting 
Minister of Finance during Serag-el-Dine Pasha's 
vacation in Europe, July-August 1951. 

Dr. Hamed Zaki speaks English and French and 
is married to a cultured wife who also speaks French. 
He was one of the younger elements introduced into 


the above-mentioned Cabinet for the sake of their 
technical abilities. 

He combines marked intellectual powers with a 
strong will and holds tenaciously to any position 
which he has taken up in an argument. He has a 
remarkable memory for detail. He evidently expects 
to take a prominent part in any fresh negotiations 
for a settlement of Anglo-Egyptian relations and 
thereafter to leave the Cabinet and return to his 
legal practice. He has a hearty and friendly 
manner; but he is likely to be a tough opponent 
in negotiation. 

Nominated Senator, February 1950. 

167. Yousef Zuificar Pasha 

Father-in-law of Ilis Majesty King Farouk I 

Born the 6th June, 1886. He belongs to one of 
those Turkish families whose ancestors came to 
Egypt with Mohammed Ali the Great, and which, 
since then, have constituted the nearest approach to 
an aristocracy in this country. Obtained a law 
degree from the Khedivial School, Cairo, and entered 
the judiciary. Became vice-president of the 
Alexandria Mixed Court of Appeal. 

His wife, Mine. Zeinab Zulficar, was for some years 
lady-in-waiting to Queen Nazli. 

He has three children. A daughter Farida, whe 
by her marriage to King Farouk on the 20th Febru¬ 
ary. 1938, became Queen of Egypt, and two sone, 
Mohammad Said Zulficar and Cherif Zulficar. 

Appointed first Egyptian Ambassador to Persia on 
I he 13th March, 1939. 

Returned to Egypt and nominated Senator, July 
1042. 

Renominated Senator, May 1946. 

Decoration .—Grand Cordon of Order of the Nile. 


Obituary 

Ahmed Hafez Awad Bey. 

Tewfik Doss Pasha. 

George Dumani Bey. 

Galal Fahim Pasha. 

Abdel Aziz Fahmv Pasha. 

Ali Gemal-ed-Din Pasha. 

Ibrahim Fahmv Kerim Pasha. 

Mohammed Mustafa Pasha. 

Ahmed Hamdi Seif el Nasr Pasha. 
Mohammed Shafik Pasha. 

Sheikh Mohammed Maamoun el Shinnawi. 
Ismail Sidkv Pasha. 

V 

Mohammed Amin Abu Yusef Bev. 
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Foreign Personalities : Non-British and Non-Egyptian 

168. Badeau. Dr. John Stothoff 

American. 

Born in 1903. 

Dean of the American University at Cairo. Well 
and widely informed on educational matters, and 
interesting and convincing in conversation. A con¬ 
siderable scholar. An excellent Arabist and a 
humanist. He has very strong ethical and moral 
principles, happily lightened by tolerance and a sense 
of humour. His influence in scholastic and academic 
circles in Egypt is considerable, and his gifts of 
sagacity, clear thinking and lucidity make him an 
exceptionally able man in committee. 

169. Blanquet, Paul 

French. 

Born in 1890. 

Appointed chief engineer of the company in 1939 
to replace Paul Solente, but did not come to Egypt 
owing to the outbreak of war. Served in the French 
army and was taken prisoner of war. Released in 
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1944 and came to Egypt in 1945 to take up his duties. 
Married with one unmarried grown-up daughter. 
Competent and charming, very helpful and pro- 
British. His English mother died in Paris in 1945. 
He speaks perfect English. His wife and daughter 
also speak English. He is a Protestant, and not too 
popular with the French community. He is due to 
retire in 1952. The head of the Port Administration, 
Bordeaux, has been nominated as his successor and 
will probably arrive in Egypt early in 1951 to begin 
taking over the appointment. 

170. Cozzika, Theodore P. 

Greek. 

Born about 1895. 

Resident in Cairo. Director of the Bank of 
Athens and several other companies, president of 
the Greek community in Cairo and of the Greek 
Chamber of Commerce, Cairo. The family have been 
long established in Egypt, are very wealthy and have 
contributed much sums to the welfare of the Greek 
community. He is a prominent figure in Cairo and 
is much in the social limelight. 

171. Daynac. Andre 

French 

Born in 1898. 

Deputy to the Compte de Grailly and has a good 
grasp of his company’s business. He also is friendly 
and co-operative. A retired naval officer, he holds 
the rank of Capitaine de Vaisseau and has been 
awarded an O.B.E. 

172. Drioton, Abbe Etienne Marie Felix 

French. 

Born in 1889. 

Succeeded M. Lacau as Director-General of 
Antiquities in 1936, having previously held an impor¬ 
tant position at the Louvre and enjoyed a high inter¬ 
national reputation as an archaeologist specialising 
in the Greco-Roman period. He has a quick and 
lively wit which has endeared him to the King. 
Although not a good administrator, Drioton has 
shown himself supple, though sometimes weak, in 
dealing with Egyptian stupidity and obstructionism 
in his own Department. During the war he long 
refused all connexion with the Freneh National 
Committee, adopting a non-committal attitude 
towards the P^tainist regime. 

But for the King's protection it is unlikely that 
he would have been able to retain his post in face 
of the Egyptianisation of Government departments. 

173. Empain. Baron Edouard 

Belgian. 

Succeeded his cousin as president of several 
large companies in Cairo, including the Egyptian 
Hotels, Ltd., Cairo Electric Railways and La Soei4t£ 
Beige Electrail, and married his cousin s widow. He 
is friendly but retiring and is not much seen in 
society. 
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174. G&sche, Linus 

Swiss. 

Resident in Alexandria. 

Chairman of Filature Nationale d’Egypte and two 
other textile companies. President of the Swiss 
Chamber of Commerce. Starting from practically 
nothing has made a large fortune and is now the 
leading foreign textile industrialist. He has 
mellowed with success and is friendly. His son, 
Robert, married in 1948 a granddaughter of the late 
King of Italy. 

175. Grailly, Comte Jean-Pbilippe de 

French. 

Bom in 1899. 

Agent sup^rieur of the Suez Canal Company in 
Cairo and, as such, is the “ diplomatic " link between 


the company and the Egyptian Government. He is 
friendly and helpful. Very much in the social world 
of Cairo. 

176. Jacquet, Maurice 

Belgian. 

Born about 1895. 

For many years was legal adviser to the Ministry 
for Foreign Affairs. The last of a long line of Belgian 
lawyers in the service of the Egyptian Government. 
He still holds this appointment nominally, but in 
fact does no legal work. Instead, it is his job to 
train young Egyptian diplomats in the social graces, 
a task that takes him and his pupils from Groppi s 
tea-rooms to the hotels of Luxor. Polite and 
friendly, but he has mixed little in society, being 
careful to accept invitations only from Egyptians. 
It is not yet apparent whether his new job will bring 
him more into the open. 

177. Kuentz. Charles 

French. 

Directeur de Unstitut Frnngais d'Archeologie 
Orientnle. President de TAlliance Frnngaise. He 
runs the Instilut well, though with exceptionally 
tight control of the finances. He is learned, cultured 
and agreeable, but very unpopular with the French 
colony and officials in Cairo. 

178. Lascaris. Mario 

Greek. 

Resident in Alexandria. 

President of the Bank of Athens. Chairman of 
Soci4t£ Anonyme de Nettoyage et Pressage de Coton 
and four other companies, including a British firm, 
the Alexandria Water Company. Director of Credit 
Foneier Egvptien and three other companies. He 
has always been a helpful and able influence, both 
in the Greek community and in wider circles, but 
is now unfortunately a sick man and unlikely to 
be active again. 

179. Lucas. Louis 

French. 

Born in 1889 and resident in Ismailia. He is head 
of the Transit Department of the Suez Canal Com¬ 
pany, being in charge of ail matters connected with 
transit, shipping and navigation in the canal. A 
former naval officer, he bolds the rank of contre- 
amiral iu the French navy and has been awarded a 
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number of decorations, including the C.B.E. During 
the war he followed General de Gaulle from the 
start; he was delegate of the Free French Navy in 
the Levant; and on the liberation of Brest he took 
over as admiral there. Though lie is retiring by 
nature, he is drawn out by the social ambitions of 
his wife, who is a daughter of a British officer for¬ 
merly stationed on the canal. He is very popular 
both with his staff and socially. He has been a 
good friend to us and is highly thought of by the 
Britisli naval authorities in the canal area. 

As he is over 60 he is due to retire and will 
probably be succeeded by another former naval 
officer, of whom there are always several working up 
the company*8 hierarchy. 

180. Menessier, Pierre 

French. 

Born in 1898. 

“ Chef du Service Administrate " of the Suez 
Canal Company at Ismalia. Engineer qualified at 
the “ Ecole Polytechnique. Succeeded M. Pierre 
Coulaut. He has been “ Chef de la l&re Section ” 
at Port Said and during the last war he joined the 
Fighting French Movement but doubts have been 
expressed about his real convictions. He is a devout 
Roman Catholic. He temporarily filled the post 
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of chief engineer of the company, pending the arrival 
of Paul Blanquet, whose appointment in 19*39 could 
not. owing to the war, take effect until 1945. 

181. Mosseri, Felix N. 

Italian. 

Born in 1898. 

Resident in Cairo. Managing-director of the 
Tractor and Engineering Company. Director of 
Banque Mosseri and three other companies. Presi¬ 
dent of the Italian Chamber of Commerce. The 
family has been established in Egypt for some time 
and the younger members have some contact with 
the Palace. 

182. PaUie, Ladislas Polmauer 

Hungarian. 

Resident in Alexandria. 

Director of the Alexandria Navigation Company 
and other companies. Though a Jew he remains 
the main support of Ali Amin Yehia Pasha (No. 167 
above), especially in shipping matters, and has wide 
influence. He was honorary Hungarian Consul, but 
helped the Allied cause during the war and no longer 
has relations with the Hungarian Government. 
Having failed to be accepted for British nationality, 
he hopes to acquire American nationality. 

183. Salvago, Constantine M. 

Greek. 

Born in 1902. 

Resident in Alexandria. 

Managing-director of Salvago and Company, 
cotton exporters. Director of the Filature Nationale 
d Egypte and numerous other companies. Vice- 
president of tlie Greek Chamber of Commerce and of 
the Greek community in Alexandria. As a 
Venizelist he was subjected to some criticism by 
the Greek Royal entourage during the war, and 
during the civil war he was said to hold Leftist views. 
He is now. however, regarded as a firm supporter of 
the present monarchy in Greece. 

184. Vincenot, Marcel 

French. 

Resident in Cairo. Born about 1880. 

Managing director of the Credit foncier d’Egypte. 
One of the greatest local banking authorities whose 
opinion is held to be of particular value by other 
bankers, nc lias written text books on Egyptian 
economics and is well viewed by the Palace and by 
the Egyptian Government. He is on the board of 
the National Insurance Company of Egypt, which 
is mostly controlled bv the Nationale de Paris, and 
i* credited with having been largely instrumental in 
producing the Egyptian Governments draft 
insurance legislation, which is believed in British 
insurance circles to favour French interests. 
Married to a pleasant wife. Is one of the leading 
lights in the French community. Always very 
friendly. Has the Grand Cordon of the Nile and is 
a member of the State Economic Council. 

During the war he maintained an equivocal 
political attitude. 

185. Wlet, Gaston 

French. 

Born in 1887. 

Director of Arab Museum, Cairo. A warm sup¬ 
porter of General de Gaulle, and an original member 
of the French National Committee in Egypt. He 
has a good knowledge of both classical and colloquial 
Arabic and is a distinct success as director of the 
Arab Museum. He gets on well with Egyptians, 
of whom lie knows large numbers. TTe is under¬ 
stood to enjoy a considerable European reputation, 
M. Wiet frequently expresses eagerness to collabor¬ 
ate with British experts and is agreeable to deal 


with, though inclined to be rather pleased with him¬ 
self. Still quite a young man, he is married to a 
local Jewess. 

In more specifically cultural matters he is Jess 
friendly to the British, being an heir to the tradition 
of Anglo-French cultural rivalry. He has a flair for 
intrigue and is very ambitious for himself. 


Appendix 

Egyptian Ministries since 1949 
January 12, 1950 

Mustafa El Nalias Pasha s Cabinet formed: — 

Mustafa El Nalias Pasha (Prime Minister). 
Osman Moliarram Pasha (Public Works). 
Mohamed Fuad Scrag El Dine Pasha (Interior). 
Zaki Abdel El Motaal Bey (Finance). 

Dr. Taha Hussein (Education). 

Mohamed Salah El Dine Bey (Foreign Affairs). 
Mustafa Nosrat Bey (War and Marine). 

Alv Zaki El Oraby Pasha (Communications). 
Abdel Fattah El TawiI Pasha (Justice). 

Maitre Mahmoud Suliman Gharmam (Com¬ 
merce and Industry). 

Mohamed Moursi Farahat Bey (Supply). 
Almied Hamza Bey (Agriculture). 

Mohamed Mohamed El Wakil Bey (National 
Economy), 

Abdel Latif Mahmoud Bey (Public Health). 
Dr. Ahmed Hussein Bey (Social Affairs). 

Maitre Ibrahim Farag (Municipal and Village 

\ ffairs). 

Yassin Ahmed Pasha (Wakfs). 

Dr. Hamed Zaki Bcv (Minister of State). 

June 17, 1950 

Alv Zaki al Oraby Pasha resigned from the 
Cabinet and was appointed President of the 
Senate. 

July 9, 1950 

Maitre Mohamed Mohamed el Wakil appointed 
Minister of Communications. 

November 11, 1950 

Zaki Abdel Motaal Bey (Minister of Finance) 
resigned. 

Mohamed Moursi Farahat Bey (Minister of 
Supply) resigned. 

Yassin Ahmed Pasiia (Minister of Wakfs) 
resigned. 

November 11, 1950 

Mohamed Fuad Serag-el-Dine Pasha appointed 
Minister of Finance. 

Maitre Almied Hamza appointed Minister of 
Supply. 

Abdel Latif Mahmoud Bey appointed Minister of 
Agriculture. 

Dr. Hamed Zaki appointed Minister of National 
Economy. 

Dr. Abdel Gawad Hussein Bey appointed Minister 
of Health. 

Ismail Rarnzy Pasha appointed Minister of Wakfs. 

June 24, 1951 

Abdel Fattah Hassan appointed Minister of State. 

July 16, 1951 

Ismail Ramzv Paslm died, 

July 23, 1951 

Dr. Ahmed Hussein Pasha (Minister of Social 
Affairs) resigned. 
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